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In view of the haste with which this volume has neces- 
sarily been printed, and the pressure of other official du- 
_ ties that have simultaneously claimed attention, it is hardly 
to be expected that some typographical errors may not 
have been overlooked. The only important ones that have 
been observed are the following: 

Amount of warrant No. 111, p. 350, for $15 00 read $14 
00; for $80260, p. 355, warrant No. 327, read $80 00; for 
$135 48, p. 357, warrant No. 418, read $135 84. 





TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


This Volume is transmitted to each of the following Of- 
ficers in the State of Michigan, fo wit: one to each County 
Clerk, and one to each County Treasurer; one to each 
Township Clerk, for the use of the School Inspectors; one 
to each Supervisor; and one to each Director of a School 
District, for the use of the District Board ;—to be by them 
held officially, and to be delivered to their successors in 
office. 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


This Volume is also furnished to each Township Library 
in the State, to be the property thereof ; and to each School 
District Library—where such Library has been established 
—for the use of citizens of the district. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





OFFICE oF Pustic INSTRUCTION, | 
Lansing, Mich., December 20th, 1856. 
¥o the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of Michigan: 
The Constitution of the State provides that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall have the general 
supervision of Public Instruction, and that his duties shall 
be prescribed by law. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Act No. 99 of the Session Laws of 1851, prescribes the 
duties of the Superintendent at considerable length, and 
repeals chapter fifty-six of the Revised Statutes of 1846, 
and an Act amendatory thereto. A portion of the duties, 
however, prescribed in the Act of 1851, like those imposed 
by the statutes thereby repealed, are, from the nature of 
the case, impracticable; while others—and among them 
some whose performance involves great labor—have never 
been prescribed by law; but, nevertheless, require to be 
performed under the provision of the Constitution already 
cited, which very properly gives to the Superintendent 
the general supervision of Public Instruction in the State. 
Of this class of duties is a very extensive correspondence 
with county and township clerks, with school inspectors, 
district officers, and school teachers; and with citizens 
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generally who have grievances to be redressed, or who de- 
sire the opinion of this Department touching the construe- 
tion to be placed upon certain sections of the school law, 
their privileges under the same, the obligations they im- 
pose upon themselves and others, ete. 


SEMI-OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Aside from the correspondence just referred to, which 
may properly be denominated official, there is another 
large class that may be regarded as semi-offcial. To the 
latter belong inquiries from school officers and citizens, for 
teachers of given qualifications, whose services may be 
secured at specified rates; letters from teachers, both 
within the State and from without, who are seeking dest 
rable fields of usefulness that will at the same time prove 
remunerative; correspondence opened by authors and pub- 
lishers of approved—and to be approved—school books; 
letters of inquiry from school officers and friends of Eda- 
cation in other States, etc. 

Now, courtesy, and a proper regard to the claims of all 
these classes of correspondents, as well as the reputation 
of the State, and the advancement of her educational in- 
terests, require that such correspondence be not disre- 
garded by this Department. When but imperfectly at- 
tended to, and conducted in many instances too tardily, 
the oficial and semi-oficial correspondence of this Depart- 
ment amounts to several thousand letters a year. This 
alone is enough to fully occupy the time of one person. 
And this is work which cannot well be delayed, but re- 
quires prompt attention, from day to day, and from week 
to week, through the entire year. 


ORIGINAL STATUTORY DUTIES. 


The statutory duties of the Superintendent pertained, 
originally, almost exclusively to general duties connect- 
ed with the State University and its Branches, and more 
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specific duties connected with the development of our 
Primary School System. 

These Branches have long since been discontinued, and 
in lieu thereof Private and Denominational Institutions 
have been incorporated, in various portions of the State. 
The terms of incorporation have generally made it the 
duty of the officers of these Institutions to make and 
transmit an annual report to this Department, giving in- 
formation as to their character and usefulness. These In- 
stitutions have been subject to visitation by the Superin- 
tendent, and by a Board of Visitors of his appointment. 
But owing to the paucity of reports from this class of in- 
stitutions this Department has hitherto been almost en- 
tirely relieved from legal duties connected therewith. 


NEW DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


In 1849 the incipient steps were taken for the organiza- 
tion of a State Normal School, which is located in Y psilanti, 
and which went into operation in 1853. This Institution 
is placed under the care and direction of the State Board 
of Education, of which the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is ex oficio a member, and the Secretary. As 
this is a small Board, and widely scattered through the 
State, it has been found convenient to its members to de- 
volve upon their Secretary the execution of many of their 
instructions, which seems befitting and proper. This extra 
labor, together with the conduct of the correspondence of 
the Board, and the care of writing up its records, has added 
greatly to the labors and responsibilities of this Office. 
Moreover, the Legislature of 1855 passed an act for the 
establishment of a State Agricultural College, the care 
and devolopment of which was devolved upon the State 
Board of Education. This added again largely to the 
labors and responsibilities of the Superintendent. 
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NECESSITY FOR DEPUTY. 


But for many years, and before the establishment of a 
State Board of Education, the successive Superintendents 
have felt the necessity of providing for the better develop- 
ment ‘of the Department of Public Instruction; and they 
have urged upon the attention of the Legislature, in their 
Annual Reports, the necessity of authorizing the Superin- 
tendent to appoint a Deputy, and from time to time to 
employ clerks, as the same shall be necessary. While the 
undersigned was formerly in the Office, from 1845, to 1849, 
he performed all its varied duties for the annual salary of 
$500. There was devolved upon him not only the duties 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, which the title of 
the office would imply; but he was his own deputy, clerk, 
porter and messenger, as his predecessors had been. The 
incumbent from 1849 to 1854 was somewhat more fortunate; 
for, while under the new Constitution, it for the first be- 
came necessary for the office of Public Instruction to be 
kept at the Seat of Government, the Legislature of 1851 
passed a law providing that “the State Library room shall 
be appropriated to the use of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for his Office, and that the Librarian shall 
act as assistant to, and peiform such duties as shall be re- 
quired by, the Superintendent, free of expense to the State.” 
It could not hence have been reasonably expected that this 
officer would undertake manv additional labors on such 
terms. Moreover, it often so happens that when the Su- 
perintendent most needs assistance, the Librarian’s undi- 
vided attention is required in the performance of the 
legitimate duties of his office. Nevertheless, the Libra- 
rian has rendered this Department material service, during 
the present term of office, in receiving the mails of the 
Office, and forwarding such of them to the Superintendent, 
during his absence from the seat of government, as re- 
quired his immediate attention; and in various other ways. 
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He has, indeed, ever been ready to render this’ Depart- 
ment any service that seemed compatible with his own 
duties, and with other claims upon his time. No one, per- 
haps, better than he, understands the .necessity of a full 
supply of competent help in order properly to develop 
this Department, and to increase its usefulness to the 
State. ; | 

But “the State Library room”—a single room, already 
crowded to its utmost capacity—could at no time afford 
suitable accommodations for the Office of Public Instrue- 
tion; and more especially is this true during the sittings 
of the Legislature. This my predecessor felt, and urged 
-in his last Annual Report, at a time when he claimed he 
could have no personal interest in the recommendation. 
A Bill was accordingly introduced into the last Legislature, 
and passed one branch of it with little opposition, provi- 
ding for the repeal of the law locating the Office of the 
Superintendent in the State Library room, and authorizing 
him to appoint a Deputy, as are the Heads of the other 
State Departments. But at a late hour on the Saturday 
night before adjournment, this Bill was brought up on 
its final passage, and meeting with unexpected opposition, 
failed to become a law, on the final vote, the House being 
thin. 


' OFFICIAL DUTIES INCREASED. 


When this Bill had passed the Senate and gone to the 
House, a Bill for the establishment of State ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes was introduced, which became a Law, and de- 
volved upon this Department new duties that have at 
times required the attention of the Superintendent ten 
hours a day for three months together. His official corres- 
pondence, and other duties, could at best be but imper- 
fectly conducted at such times; and all attention devoted 
to them became an extra draft upon already overwrought 
energies. 
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APPROPRIATE DUTIES FOR SUPERINTENDENT. 


There are many ways to which reference has not been 
made, in which the Superintendent could promote the in 
terests of Education in the State, provided his energies 
were not necessarily so largely taxed in carrying out the 
details of labor inthe Office. The Superintendent is not a 
member of the Buard of Regents of the University, 
though that body is required by law to make an annual re 
port to him, containing an exhibit of the affairs of the Var 
versity. It would seem eminently befitting that the Chief 
Educational Officer of the State should have the necessary 
time at his command to enable him to accept invitations 
on the part of the Regents—which have been courteously 
and repeatedly extended to him—to sit and confer with 
them during their deliberations. But such is not the fact, 
his leisure not having allowed him to meet with them more 
than twice during his official term, when he has been in 
Ann Arbor at the time of their sittings, and then to re 
main with them but a short time. Could such invitations, 
however, be accepted, and the Superintendent feel at lib- 
erty frequently to meet the Board of Regents, and freely 
to confer with them touching the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of Education generally, it might be expected to 
result in giving greater unity and efficiency to educational 
movements in the State, in uniting together more strongly 
its numerous friends connected with Institutions of differ- 
ent grades, and in various ways promoting the interests of 
our entire System of Public Instruction. Without this 
bond of union, and an effort to establish an acquaintance, 
and to maintain fraternal relations on the part of those en- 
gaged in different grades of schools, there is a tendency 
with each class to over-estimate the relative importance 
of interests with which it is more intimately connected, 
and with which it hence becomes more familiar, while at 
the same time it shall fail duly to appreciate the relative 
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importance of other grades of schools with which it is less 
conversant. Each is thus hable to misunderstand the po- 
sitions, and to misinterpret the motives of others. Jeal- 
ousies hence arise, and antagonistic positions are assumed. 
by persons and classes that are natural allies; for, as there 
is a unity of interest in the different classes that compose 
a properly graded school, each class having a direct inter- 
est in the well-being of others; so is there a unity of in- 
terest in the different grades of schools, public and private, 
from the lowest to the highest, throughout the State, and 
with different schools of the same grade, all together con- 
stituting, in no mean sense, a Grand University of which 
each is a branch, or a class. 

Bat under the present state of things it becomes neces- 
sary for the Superintendent to rely almost exclusively for 
his knowledge of the workings of the University, upon the 
reading of the Report of the Regents, as do others. © 

Although not officially connected with the Asylums for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Blind, and the Insane, still would 

there be great propriety in the Superintendent’s being so 
relieved from duties he has now to attend to in detail, as 
to enable him to accept invitations extended to him on the 
part of the Trustees of the Michigan Asylums, to meet 
and confer with them touching their well-being. Such an 
invitation the undersigned has repeatedly been compelled, 
very reluctantly, to decline. 

There would also be great propriety in giving to the 
Superintendent an opportunity of conferring freely with 
the Board of Inspectors, and other officers of the State 
Prison, and with the Board of Control of the House of 
Correction for Juvenile Offenders; for, as these constitute 
an important part of the Reformatory means and applian- 
ces of the State Government, it is eminently befitting that 
there should be extended to them the fostering care of the 
Educational Department. 
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At present, the Reports from these various Institutions 
constitute separate and isolated documents. But could 
the Reports of Agents, Superintendents, Chaplains and 
Teachers, of the Institutions last referred to, be made to 
this Department, and could abstracts from these, and from, 
the Asylum Reports—all showing the Reformatory and Re- 
storative capabilities of these Institutions, and together 
embracing a mass of varied and desirable information—be 
incorporated into the Annual Report from the Department 
of Public Instruction, in addition to the exhibit of the 
condition and workings of the various grades of literary. 
institutions of the State, the product would constitute a. 
volume which would be a record and a memorial worthy of. 
the noble position she has taken in the establishment of 
an Hducational System, whose tendency is the perfection , 
of civilization, the promotion of human happiness, and the 
unlimited advancement of the welfare of the race; and 
which seeks to restore to reason, to afflicted families and 
friends, to society, and to conscious worth and happiness, 
the various classes of the afflicted and of the unfortunate 
in our midst. Such a Volume would be eagerly sought by 
the intelligent Citizen, and by the Patriot and Philanthro- 
pist of this and other States, and would be a means of. 
eminent usefulness to the community. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


In the preceding pages of this Report I have endeavored 
to show the inadequacy of Legislative provisions hitherto, 
made in this State, for the proper development of the 
Department of Education, and to exhibit some of the ad 
vantages that would accrue to the interests of Education 
generally in the State, and to all of our Reformatory and 
Benevolent Institutions, from strengthening the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and giving to it greater scope 
and unity. It remains briefly to consider the actual work- 
ings of our System of Schools, as at present organized, and 
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to intimate some legislation that seems essential to its in- 
creased efficiency. 

And first;—It may be proper to state the reason why no 
Report was made from this Department last year, and the 
fact that the Report then due will be combined with the 
Beport for the present year, should there be afforded 
facilities for its completion. As there was to be no session 
of the Legislature last year, and as a Report was hence 
less essential then than at the present time, as it could 
have exerted no immediate influence upon legislation, the 
Superintendent deemed it befitting to give his time and 
energies to matters more imperatively demanding imme- 
diate attention. But the time having arrived when a 
Report could no longer be delayed, unless at the hazard of 
neglecting to bring to the notice of the Executive, and of 
the Legislature, defects in existing statutory provisions 
relating to this Department, which can be remedied only 
by prompt legislation, the Superintendent has undertaken 
to snatch a week from other duties, and devote it to the 
preparation of a Report. But the first day was entirely 
absorbed by official business which could not be postponed; 
and portions of each successive day have been given to 
correspondence, to the preparation of important official 
papers, or to both; leaving but the fraction of a few days 
in which to meet my engagement with the printer. I 
have hence little time for arrangement, and shall be com- 
pelled entirely to omit any reference to many important 
topics that may be considered in future Reports, should 
circumstances permit. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


For information concerning the State University, the 
Superintendent would respectfully refer to the Reports of 
the Board of Regents, which will be printed with the doc- 
aments accompanying this Report, but which he has not 
had the neanine to examine in detail, No Report was 
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received from the Board of Visitors to this Institution 
appointed by this Department, for the year 1855. A Re- 
port, however, is confidently expected, for the current 
year, from the Board of Visitors appointed by the present 
incumbent. Should it come to hand in time, it will like- 
wise be appended to this Report; but of its contents the 
Superintendent is at present unadvised. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Act No. 130 of the Legisla- 
ture of 1855, a site for a State Agricultural School has 
been located upon a farm of nearly seven hundred acres, 
situated three miles east of the village of Lansing, om 
the south side of the plank road leading to the city of 
Detroit. The site of the College buildings occupies a 
beautiful eminence upon the farm, and is distinctly visible 
from the Capitol square in the village of Lansing. The 
plan for College buildings contemplates a central building, 
fronting the north, with an east and a west wing. The west 
wing, fifty by one hundred feet on the ground, and three 
stories high, with a basemeent under the whole, and a 
three story boarding house, with out buildings, all of brick, 
have been erected at an expense of about thirty thousand 
dollars ; and it is thought the School may go into operation 
the first Wednesday in April. With a view thereto, as 
well as to afford better facilities for so constructing and 
arranging the laboratory as more fully to meet the wants of 
the Department of Chemistry in the Institution, and for 
the earlier and better development of the Department of 
Horticulture, Prof. L. R, Fisk, late of the State Normal 
School, has been appointed to the former Department, and 
J. ©. Holmes, Esq., Secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society, to the latter. Such other Professors and Teachers 
as will be required on the opening of the Institution, will 
be appointed at an early day. 

The boarding house is so arranged as to accomodate the 
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family of a steward and eighty boarders. But in order 
properly to meet the prospective wants of the Institution, 
it is believed that it will be necessary to erect the east 
wing of the College, and two or three Professor’s resi- 
dences, the ensuing season. Suitable farm buildings will 
also be required. But of these, and of the wants and 
capabilities of the Institution, [I forbear to speak at length, 
both from want of time, and because a more extended 
statement may be expected from the State Board of Edu- 
cation, which will be found appended to this Report. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | 


This Institution, which was opened in October, 1852, 
has now been in successful operation more than four years. 
During the academic year which closed in July, 1855, 
there were in attendance three hundred and forty-six 
students, two hundred and fourteen of whom were ladies, 
and one hundred and thirty-two gentleman. Of this num- 
ber, eleven (four ladies and seven gentlemen) graduated. 
A large additional number, who have not completed their 
course, have been engaged a portion of the time in 
teaching. 

There were seventy-four pupils in the Model School 
this year, of whom thirty-four were boys, and forty girls. 

During the academic year which closed in July, 1856, 
there were in attendance upon the Normal School two 
hundred and fifty-three students, of whom one hundred 
and fifty were ladies, and one hundred and three gentle- 
men. Of this number, six ladies and five gentlemen grad- 
uated. A large additional number of both ladies and 
gentlemen, who have not completed their course, have 
been engaged a portion of the time in teaching in the Pri- 
mary Schools of the State, as has been the case, less or 
more, every year since the organization of the Institution. 
‘ The greater part of these have returned, or will hereafter 
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return to the Institution, and will yet complete the pre- 
scribed ccurse of study. 

Arrangements have been made for the enlargement of 
the Model School, which at present is attended by two 
hundred and thirty-seven pupils. Members of the senior 
class of the Normal School are now required to devote a 
portion of each day to teaching in the Model School, under 
the direction of the Principal. They thus have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming thorough scholars, not only, but of 
familiarizing themselves with the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. But a knowledge of the internal workings of 
this Institution may be more fully acquired from the Doeu- 
ments accompanying this Report. 

The Endowment of this Institution is inadequate to its: 
requirements. At the beginning of the year 1855 the. 
Institution was in debt nearly two thousand dollars. The 
Legislature of 1855 instructed the State Treasurer to 
transfer from the General Fund, to the Normal School 
Interest Fund, for the year 1855, seven thousand seven 
hundred dollars; and for the year 1856, six thousand 
dollars, which sums it was thought would enable the State 
Board of Education to liquidate the indebtedness of the 
Institution, and to continue the school in successful opera- 
tion during the time for which these appropriations were 
made. But as the school has increased it has been neces- 
sary to strengthen the Board of Instruction, not only; but 
it has been found necessary to the protection of the school 
building, to deepen, and permanently to reconstruct a 
cellar drain that had become obstructed, which involved a 
large and unexpected outlay. Moreover, the furnaces, 
which have but imperfectly heated the building hitherto, 
having failed, it became necessary to supply their place 
with an additional number, of larger heating capacity, 
which, with other necessary repairs, involved an additional 
outlay of about three thousand dollars. The Normal 
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School account will hence probably be found to be over- 
drawn. To enable the Board to continue the school in 
successful operation the ensuing two years, will require 
another special appropriation, equal to that made in 1855, 
unless the Legislature shall permanently increase its en- 
dowment, and thus place it beyond the contingency of 
biennial appropriations. 

The Superintentdent would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to existing defects in the Statutes 
relating to the Normal School, which it is hoped may be 
speedily remedied. For his views touching the additional 
statutory provision required by this Institution, he would 
refer to number “8,” under the head of “Necessary Legis- 
lation,” further on in this Report. 

But useful as the Normal School may be, it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that it will supply the four thousand 
school districts of the State with teachers. To do this 
would require a hundred years, even were the age of man 
protracted to that of Methusalah, and the Institution were to 
send out forty teachers a year, all of whom—male and 
female—should engage perpetually in the business of 
school teaching! But this is not necessary in order to the 
complete success of the Institution. A limited number of 
well qualified Teachers in any part of the State, will ulti- 
mately operate as leaven, until the whole body of teachers, 
and the whole community, is leavened. 

To meet, in part, the immediate demand for improved 
Teachers, as well as to diffuse among Teachers themselves, 
and through the community at large, a more just appre- 
Giation of the dignity and importance of the Vocation of 
Teaching, a new class of institutions has arisen. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Legislature of 1855 passed a law providing for the 
holding of a limited number of Teachers’ Institutes, annu- 
ally, in the State, under the general direction of the Su- 
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perintendent. Of these Institutes, a series of six was 
held in the fall of 1855; a series of three in the spring of 
1856; and a series of six during the last summer and fall. 
In the location of these Institutes reference was had to 
the interest manifested by Teachers and Citizens in differ- 
ent localities, and to the best accommodation of the State 
at large. The places at which they were held; the date 
of their commencement; and the number of teachers in 
attendance upon them, severally, both of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as appears from the Record, are exhibited in the 
following table:* 





























Places at which {Date of their be- Number of Number of |Total number 
NO. (Institutes have been ginning. Gentlemen in Ladies in n 
held. 1855. attendance. attendance _|_attendance | | attendance, 
Re iseerolt, a... Aug. 27. 26 49 75 
2 |Romeo, .... .- Sept. 10. 45 me ee ee 71 116 
Pints eh ee ho A 42 80 122 
4 |Grand Rapids,.| Oct. 2. 30 52 82 
BS Nie, oh gh Bo 37 65 | 102 
6 |Coldwater, . .- amity “96 65 91 
1856. 
7 |Battle Creek,..| March 17. 46 76 122 
8 |Cassopolis, .... - 38 63 101 
9 {Ypsilanti, ....} March 81. 81 87 168 
10 jLyons,.-_....| Sept. 1. 20 49 69 
11 |Howell,.._._. u 3. 21 56 717 
12 |Hadlev,...... wo HD, 20 62 82 
13 |Centreville, 2. =“ 22, 30 32 62 
14 |Ypsilanti, .... ik ey 60 180 
15 |Charlotte, ....} Oct. 20. | 20 : | 52 
OVA ta anh, -'| | 642 959 | 1,5ul 


This Table exhibits the numbers in ance as shown 
by the record, who had generally been engaged as Teach- 
ers, and who were in attendance during the ten working 
days of the session. There were also in attendance, a less 
or greater portion of the time, many Teachers whose names 
were not recorded. During the evenings of the several 
sessions, Addresses upon Education, and Lectures of a 





* As Teachers’ Institutes have but recently been incorporated into our Schoo! System, the 
Superin'ensent has thought it befitting to insert inan Appendix to th’s Report, the Resolutions 
of Institutes, and of Citizens’ Meetings, at places where some of the Institutes have been held, 
which maj be regarded as an index to their general acceptability. 
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popular character, were delivered before the Institutes, 
upon which very many of the citizens of the villages and 
vicinities where they were held, were in constant attend- 
ance. Oitizens were also in attendance, less or more, at 
nearly all of the day sessions of the majority of the Insti- 
tutes. 

The deep interest which both Teachers and Citizens 
have taken in these Institutes, as manifest by their attend- 
ance upon their daily exercises, as well as by their Reso- 
lutions—some of which may be appended to this Report 
—place above a rational doubt, the acceptability and use- 
fulness of the well conducted Teachers’ Institute of our 
State. Indeed, I think I may safely say it constitutes the 
most popular and inspiriting feature of our excellent 
School System. It does more to bring to counties in which 
they are held, a knowledge of the capabilities and useful- 
ness of the State Normal School, than could be effected by 
any other instrumentality. While that Institution is more 
thoroughly training a noble class of young men and women, 
who are seeking qualifications essential to eminent useful- 
ness; and who will, in due time, return to the counties 
from which they have been sent up, and there, it is be- 
lieved, exert an elevating influence, not only upon the 
schools they teach, but upon those round about; it is the 
office of the Institute immediately to operate on greater 
numbers. Its power consists in the improvement of the 
Teachers now actually in charge of our schools, and who 
will continue in charge of them, whether qualified or not; 
in leading the comm::inities in which they may be held, to 
appreciate more fully the importance of the Teacher’s 
Calling, and to seek, and adequately to remunerate, the ser- 
vices of those who are best qualified; and, generally, in 
elevating the standard of attainment on the part of those 
to whom are to be committed the guardianship of our Pri- 
mary Schools. The Teachers’ Institute thus becomes, in 
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an important sense, a co-ordinate of the Normal School. 
And suppose fifteen hundred teachers have received im 
struction at the Institutes above reported, and that these 
on an average, have taught fifty scholars each—which is a 
low estimate—and their influence has been directly felt 
by seventy-five thousand Children! and by a large num- 
ber of Parents and Citizens. 


INTERMEDIATE, OR ACADEMIC SCHOOLS, 


The Primary Schools, the Branches, and the University, 
constitute the facilities which the Michigan School System 
originally offered to the youth of the State, for acquiring 
an Education. 

It is the office of the Primary School to offer to all our 
youth, facilities for obtaining a good common English edu- 
cation, such as is necessary to qualify them to know, enjoy, 
and discharge, their rights, privileges, and obligations, as 
citizens of a free State. The education which it aims to 
supply, is an elementary one, merely, but symmetrical in 
its proportions, and as extended as circumstances will per- 
mit, its instructions being conducted, under a Constitu- 
tional requirement, in the English language. 

In the country, where the sparseness of the population 
is such that it is impracticable to embrace more than from 
forty to sixty children, within the legal ages, in a school 
district, because of the amount of territory that would be 
required, and the distance to which children in the remote 
portions of the districts would be removed from the school 
house, the course of study cannot be so extended, nor can 
the classification of pupils be so perfect, as in villages, and 
densely populated communities, where from three to five 
or eight hundred children may be embraced within the 
limits of a single district. But in both instances, alike, 
the first, and the prominent object in arranging a course of 
study, must be the fitting of youth who frequent these 
schools for the discharge of the duties of life, and not for 
admission to a higher grade of schools. 
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It is the office of the University, on the contrary, to 
offer to youth and citizens from every portion of the State, 
facilities for acquiring a more extended and complete Ed- 
ucation, in Literature, Science, and the Arts, and one 
which shall fit them to enter more advantageously upon 
the higher walks of life, and which shall most thoroughly 
qualify them to engage successfully in extended fields of 
usefulness. But between the ordinary Primary School 
and the University, there is a chasm, deep and impassable, 
which requires to be thoroughly bridged, before the doors 
of the University can be regarded as effectually open to 
the youth generally of the State; for none can frequent 
its halls, under established regulations, and be admitted 
to unrestricted* participation in its privileges, who have 
not, with other attainments, made certain acquisitions in 
the Latin and Greek languages ;—a kind of knowledge 
which it is impracticable generally to acquire, as our 
School System is at present organized, except in the most 
favored of our Primary and Union Schools. 

Jt was originally designed that the Branches should af- 
ford facilities for this intermediate training. But these 
have long since been abandoned by the State; and in the 
place thereof have sprung up Private Schools, Denomina- 
tional Institutions, Incorporated Academies, and Semina- 
ries of Learning of various grades, to which our citizens 
have been accustomed to look for the accomplishment of 
this work. All of these Incorporated Schools are required 
by their charters to make and transmit Annual Reports 
to this Department; but none of them receive any: pecu- 
niary assistance from the State. The consequence is, as 
might be expected; each does its own work in its own 


* This hmitation applies only to the Classical Course, and to such students in the Partial 
Course as desire to pursue the Classics, as appears from the keport of the Presicent of the 
University hereto appended. |’ersons who do not possess the requisite knowledge of the Latn 
and Greek languages are excluded from the ‘lassical Course, and are admitted only to restricted 
privileges in the Partial Course. The unrestricted privileges of the scientific Course are open to 
persons possess ng the scien ific attainments requisite for admission thereto, whether possesaing 
@ knowledge ef the Latin and Greek languages or not. 
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way, and very few of them go through with even the 
formality of making a Report. During the year 1855, not 
a single Report was received from this class of Institu- 
tions in the State. In the early part of the present year 
a Circular was issued by this Department, and sent to the 
Officers of these Institutions generally, in reply to which 
a few Reports have been received, the whole or parts of 
which will be hereto appended. 

It is respectfully submitted whether justice to this class 
of Institutions, and a due regard to the interests of sound 
Learning and general Education in the State, do not re- | 
quire that the Legislature make some suitable provision 
for their encouragement. A certain amount of capital 
might be required as a condition upon which they should 
receive aid, and Institutions applying for it might be re- 
quired to make a specific Annual Report, and might be 
subjected, as at present, to inspection by a Board of Visi- 
tors; and the amount of assistance rendered them might 
be equitably arranged, having reference to the number of 
scholars in attendance upon them that are prepared to 
pursue—and are actually pursuing—an advanced course 
of scientific and classical study, such as is requisite for ad- 
mission to the State University, and to the Colleges of our 
country. 

I have not time now to discuss this subject at greater 
length; but it seems to me the considerations already pre- 
sented indicate alike the requirements of justice and sound 
State policy. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


From the reports received at this Office for the school 
year ending the Saturday previous to the last Monday of 
September, 1855, (abstracts of which are appended to this 
Report,) it appears that there were, at that time, three 
thousand two hundred and fifty-five (3255) organized school 
districts in the State, in which there were one hundred 
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and eighty-seven thousand, one hundred and twenty-three 
(187,123) resident children between the ages of four and 
eighteen years. Schools taught by “ qualified teachers,” 
within the meaning of the statutes, were maintained in 
these districts, on an avarage, five and six-tenths (5.6) 
months, upon which there were in attendance one hundred 
and forty-two thousand, three hundred and _ thirty-four 
(142,334) children. The average length of time these 
children attended school, as appears by the returns, was 
three and four-tenths (3.4) months. 

There were employed during this time, in the Primary 
Schools of the State, as shown by the reports, five thou- 
sand and seventy-eight (5078) qualified teachers, of whom 
one thousand six hundred (1600) were males, and three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-eight (3478) females. 

The total amount of teachers’ wages, as shown by the 
reports, is three hundred and four thousand, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-three dollars, and twenty-nine cents, 
($304,773 29,) of which amount eighty-one thousand, and 
thirty-three dollars, and ten cents, ($81,033 10,) was raised 
by rate bill. 

The whole amount of money raised by tax upon the 
school districts of the State, for the support of schools, 
was two hundred and thirty-one thousand, two hundred 
and fifteen dollars, and thirteen cents, ($231,215 13.) 

The statistics for the school year last closed, have not 
been put in tabular form, for: reasons already referred to. 
It is hoped they may be, however, in season to be printed 
with the documents accompanying this Report. 

PUBLIC MONEY APPORTIONED IN 1855 AND 1856. 

There was apportioned at this Office, to the several 
townships of the State, on the 11th day of May, 1855, the 
sum of eighty-three thousand, two hundred and forty-two 
dollars, and eight cents, ($83,242 08,) the same being the 
amount of Interest accruing on the Primary School Fund 
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for the preceding year, and being at the rate of forty-eight 
(48) cents to a scholar between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, as the same were reported for the prece- 
ding year. 

There was also apportioned at this Office to the town- 
ships of the State, for the use of the Primary Schools 
therein, on the 15th day of May, 1856, the sum of ninety- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and thirty-eight dollars, and 
seventy-six cents, (99,938 76,) the same being the amount 
of Interest accruing on the School Fund for the preceding 
year, and being at the rate of fifty-three (63) cents to a 
scholar within the legal ages, as the same were reported 
for the year 1855. 

It appears, from the above, that there is at present a 
greater per cent. annual increase in the public moneys. to 
be apportioned to the schools of the State, than in the 
number of children between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, residing in the school districts reported. In the 
year 1850 the amount apportioned was at the rate of thirty- 
four (84) cents a scholar. The apportionment per scholar 
has advanced from year to year since, until, as stated above, 
the amount was forty-eight (48) cents per scholar, in 1855, 
and fifty-three (53) cents per scholar, in 1856. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL ESTIMATES FOR 1857. 


The State Constitution provides that the Legislature 
shall, within five years from the time of its adoption, 
(which time has now expired,) provide for and establish a 
system of Primary Schools, whereby a school shall be kept, 
without charge for tuition, at least three months in each 
year, in every school district of the State. The Constitu- 
tion further provides that any school district that shall neg- 
lect to maintain a school at least three months in each year, 
shall be deprived for the ensuing year of its proportion of 
the income of the Primary School Fund, and of all funds 
arising from taxes for the support of Schools. 
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Our Public Money for the support of Primary Schools is 
derived from three sources: 

1. The Primary School Interest Fund. 

2. A tax of one mill on a dollar of the taxable property 
of each and every township of the State. 

3. A voluntary tax which may be raised by the qualified 
voters of school districts at their annual district meetings, 
of not to exceed one dollar a scholar between the ages of 
four and eighteen years. 

Now the estimated amount that may be realized from 
these three sources for the year 1857, under existing pro- 
visions of law, is as follows: 

1. Income of the Primary School Fund,....$100,000 00 

2. The Tax of One Mill on a Dollar,....... 150,000 00 

3. A Voluntary Tax of One Dollar perScholar, 200,000 00 


Potal amount: NGsethle,.. oi sssc\5 body ising iene ald $450,000 00 
Now this possible amount of public money is sufficient to 
maintain a free school in each school district of the State, 
for full three months, according to the rates of remuzera- 
tion hitherto paid to teachers, as shown by the reports re- 
ceived at this office. But shall we hence infer that the con- 
stitutional requirement is met? I think not; and for the 
following reasons : 

1. The voluntary tax, which makes up nearly one-half of 
the estimated amount, may be raised only in part; and in 
many instances we know it is not raised at all. In such 
cases the estimated possible amount of public money is re- 
duced nearly one-half. Moreover, the mill tax, (which is 
three-fifths of the remaining amount of public money as 
per estimate,) is not levied by the Supervisor, in too many 
instances, notwithstanding the statutes imperatively re- 
quire that it be raised. The districts, hence, are often ac- 
tually in the receipt of less than one-fourth of their pro- 


portion of the estimated amout of public money possible, 
under existing laws. 
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2. The full amount of public money possible to be raised 
under the statutes, is raised only in thosé districts and 
townships whose inhabitants are intelligent and enterpris- 
ing, and who, fully appreciating the advantages of an Edu- 
cation, and determined to secure them to their offspring, 
maintain good schools, eight or ten months during the year. 
In such cases the public money is usually spread out over 
the whole time, and the balance of teachers’ wages is 
raised by rate-bill. Although existing statutes may thus 
be fully complied with, the Constitutional Requirement 
above cited, it seems to me, has not been met. This arises 
from the fact that previous Legislatures have themselves 
neglected to provide such statutory enactments as are con- 
templated by the Constitution. 

The duty imposed upon the Legislature by the Consti- 
tution, it seems to me, implies two things: 1. That pro- 
vision be made for maintaining a school “ without charge 
for tuition, at least three months in each year, in every 
school district in the State.” This provision should not. 
depend upon the contingency of a popular vote in the dis- 
tricts, but should be zmperative, and its observance should 
be enforced by penalty and forfeiture. 2. Not only should 
provision be made for effectually raising the amount re- 
quired to maintain a good school the Constitutional Term, 
without charge for twition ; but each district should be re- 
quired actually thus to maintain a free school ; and, in the 
language of the Constitution, any district neglecting to 
comply with this requirement should be “ deprived for the 
ensuing year of its proportion of the income of the P¢i- 
mary School Fund, and of all funds arising from taxes for 
the support of Schools,” 

The Superintendent would recommend, as a convenient, 
efficient, and judicious mode of complying with the Con- 
stitutional Requirement, 1. That the obligatory mill tax be 
changed to a two mill tax ; 2, That the qualified voters of 
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school districts be authorized to raise a voluntary tax of 
two dollars for every scholar between the ages of four and 
eighteen years, resident of the district, instead of but one 
dollar, as at present; and 3. That incase provision be not: 
otherwise made for maintaining a free school the Constitu- 
tional Term, the district board be authorized and required 
to estimate the amount of money necessary to be raised by 
tax to maintain a good school, the requisite time, and that. 
they embrace the same in the report which they are now 
requir:d to make out and deliver to the Supervisor be- 
tween the last Monday of September and the second Mon- 
day of October in each year, to be by him levied upon the 
taxable property within the district; and that in failure 
wheredf, or of otherwise maintaining a Free School three 
months the district be deprived of its proportion of Pub- 
lic Money the ensuing year. | 
Witl the above provisions incorporated into our statutes, 
the estmated amount which might be raised and received 
from al sources, aside from a rate bill, would, for the year 
1857, b: as follows: | 
1. Imome of the Primary School Fund,....$'00,000 00 
2. Tie Tax of Two Mills on a Dollar,...... 300,000 00 
3. AVoluntary Tax of $2 per Scholar,.... 400,000 00 


Poel amount possible, 0.6 Sr eS $800,000 00 


Shoud the total amount of public money possible, under 
such statutes, be raised in any district or township, it 
might mable them to maintain a Free School eight or ten 
montis. But this is no longer than the interests of Educa- 
tion, in economical policy, and sound domestic and political 
econmy alike require. And where the voluntary tax is not 
votec there would still be effectual provision for the main- 
tenaize of a Free School for at least the time contemplated 
by th Framers of the Constitution. 
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NECESSARY LEGISLATION. 


In commending to the consideration of the Legislature 
about to assemble, such modifications in the school law as 
I deem important to be made during the ensuing session, 
I shall number them for the sake of convenient reference, 
rather than as an indication of any connection between 
them. Although I stop not to argue the several points 
specified, yet I shall endeavor to submit nothing but what 
has been well considered. The Superintendent would then 
respectfully recommend the adoption into the School Laws 
of the State of the following provisions : 

1. The repeal of Act No. 153 of the laws of 1855 con- 
necting the Office of Public Instruction with the/State 
Library, and the conferring of authority upon the Superin- 
tendent to appoint a Deputy, and to employ clerks from 
time to time, as the same may be necessary. 

2. Compliance with the requirement of section 4 f arti- 
cle 13 of the Constitution of the State, which says :'“ The 
Legislature shall, within five years from the adoption of 
this Constitution, provide for, and establish, a sysem of 
Primary Schools, whereby a school shall be kept, without 
charge for tuition, at least three months in each yar, in 
every school district in the State.” 

It was generally supposed, at the time, that such/a law 
was passed by the last Legislature; but owing t¢ some 
change introduced by one Branch of the Legislature,which 
was not concurred in by the other, the bill failed to lecome 
a law. | | 

3. A change in section 5 of chapter 58 of the Re ised 
Statutes, relating to the election of the three districtofii- 
cers, and the introduction, in lieu thereof, of a provsion 
whereby the term of district officers shall be three yars, 
with one officer going out annually, instead of one ear, 
and all three going out at once, as at present. 

By this arrangement the majority of the officers of { dis- 
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trict would hold over, and they would hence be familiar 
with the condition and wants of the district, and be free 
from the embarrassments at present felt, where all the in- 
cumbents are either liable soon to go out of office, or are 
unfamiliar with the state of the district, from lack of expe- 
rience. 

4. The adoption of a system of School District Libraries, 
instead of the present system of Township Libraries. 

Under the present system, the books are either drawn 
quarterly from the township library, by the school direct- 
ors, for circulation in the districts, and returned to the 
township library at the expiration of that time and ex- 
changed for others, according to the provisions of sections 
51, 52, and 115; or they remain in the township library to 
be drawn out by citizens from time to time, as provided by 
Act No. 299 of the laws of 1850. [Section 144 of the School 
Law, as printed in 1852.] The former provision is burden- 
some to directors, and involves great wear and tear and 
loss of books ; and the latter is very inconvenient to citi- 
zens whose residences are remote from that of the town- 
ship clerk. A smaller number of more choice books, owned 
by, and circulated in, the district, it is believed would, in 
the great majority of cases, give better satisfaction, and be 
more profitable to the reading portion of the community. 

5. The offering of facilities on the part of the State, for 
the purchase of Standard Library Books from a responsible 
Contractor who shall obligate himself to supply them at 
reduced rates, instead of leaving purchasers to depend, as 
at present, upon itinerant dealers, who too frequently sup- 
ply indifferent or pernicious books at exorbitant prices. 

6. Such a modification of section 54 of the law relating 
to primary schools, as shall obviate the necessity for the 
the directors of school districts to embrace in their reports 
such topics as are neither essential as checks, nor suscepti- 
ble of being turned to practical account by this Depart- 
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ment. At present, it is believed the statutes require too. 
much and too varied information relating to unimportant 
topics. The consequence is, the reports received at this) 
Office are often very defective. If they called for less, and 
only for that which is clearly important, it is believed they 
would at once be more complete and more reliable. 

7. The establishment of a more thorough system of In- 
spection of Teachers, and provision for a more efficient 
Supervision of Schools, and for granting different Grades 
of Certificates. . | 

This might be done by electing one School Inspector in 
each township, who shall discharge the duties now deyoly- 
ing upon a board of three; and ‘one School Commissioner 
in each Senatorial District of the State, who should have. 
the general supervision of the schools of his District, and, 
whose duty it should be to visit schools, examine teachers,. 
and grant certificates to such as he may deem qualified ;, 
which certificates might be restricted to one township, for 
a single year, or be good throughout the district, for a lon-, 
ger time, according to the estimate the Commissioner might 
place upon the merits of the candidate. 

The Commissioner might also receive the annual reports 
from the inspectors of his district, and transmit them, or 
abstracts from them, to this Department, and otherwise la- 
bor to promote the interests of education in his district. 
The Superintendent might be authorized himself to grant 
certificates to well qualified and successful teachers, which 
certificates should be good throughout the State. Such a 
discrimination in granting certificates would confer distine- 
tion upon the meritorious, and would attract young persons 
of enterprise and competent attainments to the business of 
teaching, for a livelihood. It would thus give greater dig- 
nity and permanency to the Vocation of an Instructor, and 
would contribute to the advancement of the interests of 
general Education in the State, and to the elevation of the, 
employment of Teaching, to the rank of a Profession. 
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8, Provision should be made for granting suitable Diplo- 
mas to graduates of the State Normal School, which should 
serve them in lieu of the ordinary certificate of qualifica- 
tion, for teaching primary schools in any township in the 
State, for the period of two years. If during this time 
they should prove to be successful teachers, they might, 
on application to the Superintendent, receive a State Cer- 
tificate. 

At present, graduates of the State Normal School 
have to submit to an examination before the township 
board of school inspectors, before they can be recognized 
as “qualified teachers” within the meaning of the law. It 
is not so in other States; and the Legislature, I doubt not, 
will unhesitatingly supply this statutory omission, which 
has hitherto subjected many worthy teachers to needless 
humiliation, and in some instances deprived the community 
of their services. 

9. In case of the incorporation into our statutes of the 
proposed law establishing the office of District Commis- 
sioner, it would be advisable to confer upon him the au- 
thority to appoint pupils to the Normal School. His visits 
to schools, his examination of teachers, and his greater fa- 
mniliarity with the active friends of Education is his Dis- 
trict, would offer greater facilities for judicious appoint- 
ments than are enjoyed by the officers upon whom the duty 
is at present devolved. 


STATE FEMALE COLLEGE. . 


Memorials were widely circulated, and presented to the 
Legislature two years ago, praying for the establishment 
of a Female College under the fostering care of the State. 
This subject was then considerably discussed, by the Press, 
by members of the Legislature, by the more active friends 
of Education, and by citizens generally in various portions 
of the State. No action, however, was taken for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution, on the part of the State; 
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and the Superintendent had not contemplated any refer- 
ence to the subject in his report. 

But the matter has been agitated, less or more, during 
the last two years, and seems now to be receiving increased 
attention. And I perceive, by the public journals, that 
memorials are in circulation, and are receiving the signa- 
tures of inhabitants of the State, respectfully requesting 
the attention of the Legislature “to the fact no provision 
is made by the State for the education of young women be- 
yond the Primary Schools, unless they wish to become 
Teachers ;” and praying “that a fund be set apart and an 
Institution be established under the fostering care of the 
’ State, which shall give to its daughters equal opportunt- 
ties for acquiring a liberal education, [to those] which are 
now so nobly and freely offered to its sons by the Univer- 
sity.” 

In order properly to estimate the importance of the sub- 
ject matter of this memorial, it may be proper briefly to 
consider the Origin and Progress of our Educational Sys- 
tem, that we may fully understand the extent of our privi- 
leges under existing Constitutional and Statutory Provis- 
ions. We shall then be better qualified to comprehend the 
extent of the disabilities sustained by any portion of our 
citizens. When we shall have fully ascertained the nature 
and extent of these disabilities, we shall be better pre- 
pared to determine what legislative action is necessary for 
their removal. 

The Foundation of our System of Education may be con- 
sidered as laid long prior to the ratification of our State 
Constitution by Congress, June 15th, 1856. In the mem- 
orable Ordinance of July 13th, 1787, for the government 
of the Territory of the United States north west of the 
River Ohio, “It is ordained and declared by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, that the following articles, 
[six in number,] shall be considered as articles of compact 
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between the original States, and the people and States in 
the said Territory, and forever remain unaltered, unless by 
common consent, to wit: e % % : 

‘‘ ARTICLE III. 

“Religion, Morality, and Knowledge, being necessary to 
Good Government and the Happiness of Mankind, scHooLs 
AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION SHALL FOREVER BE ENCOUR- 
AGED.” * * *% % * * 

We may, then, with pride and gratitude, point to this 
celebrated instrument as the Origin of our admirable sys- 
tem of Public Instruction. 

If provision for the establishment of a State University 
is not made in the Ordinance of 1787, it certainly dates as 
far back as the year 1804. 

The following is an act concerning a Seminary of Learn- 
ing in the Territory of Michigan, approved May 20th, 
1826: 

“ Be tt enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby author- 
ized to set apart and reserve from sale, out of any of the 
public lands within the Territory of Michigan, to which 
the Indian title may be extinguished, and not otherwise 
appropriated, a quantity of land, not exceeding two entire 
townships, for the support of a University within the Ter- 
ritory aforesaid, and for no other purpose whatsoever, to be lo- 
cated in tracts of land corresponding with any of the legal 
divisions into which the public lands are authorized to be 
surveyed, not less than one section; one of which said 
townships, so set apart and reserved from sale, shall be in 
lieu of an entire township of land, directed to be located 
in said Territory for the use of a Seminary of Learning 
therein, by an Act of Congress, entitled ‘An Act making 
provision for the disposal of the public lands in the Indiana 
Territory and for other purposes,’ approved March 26th, 
1804.” 
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Section fifth of the Act last referred to, approved March 
26th, 1804, provides that “section ‘number sixteen’ shall 
be reserved in each township for the support of schools 
within the’ same,” and also that “an entire township be lo- 
cated by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the use of a 
Seminary of Learning.” 

The following is from An Act of Congress to provide for 
the admission of Michigan into the Union, tagvlabhicc June 
23d, 1836: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, * a 2a 4 Me 

“Second, That the seventy-two sections of land set apart 
‘and reserved for the use and support of a University by 
an Act of Congress approved on the 20th day of May, 1826, 
entitled ‘An Act concerning a Seminary of Learning in the 
Territory of Michigan,’ are hereby granted and conveyed 
to the State, to be appropriated solely to the use and support 
of such University, in such manner as the Legislature may 
prescribe.” = * 5 4 a : 

Section third of “An Act to provide for the government 
of the State University,” approved April 8th, 1851, vests 
the government of the University in a Board of Regents. 
But the thirteenth section of this Act, especially provides 
that ‘The University shall be open to all persons resident 
of this State, without charge of tuition, under the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Regents; and to all other persons 
under such regulations and restrictions as the board may 
prescribe.” The express statutory provision then is, that 
the University shall be open to ALL PERSONS RESIDENT 
OF THIS STATE. 

But the “memorial” above referred to, speaks of “ the 
fact that no provision is made by the State for the educa- 
tion of young women.” . If this be so, we are at once forced 
to the conclusion that “young women” are not “ persons,” 
within the meaning of the Statutes. But how can this be? 
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Dr. Webster defines the word “person” as signifying ‘an 
individual human being consisting of body and soul;” and 
adds that “it is applied alike to a man, woman, or child.” 

Our Primary Schools, (and this term includes all of our 
Union Schools,) are established more particularly for the 
education of “children.” But does any one hence infer that 
boys only are meant? On the contrary, we find both boys 
and girls in attendance upon these schools, and of them 
about an equal number. Moreover, we find “children of a 
larger growth,” and married as well as single, often fre- 
quenting these schools. It has been my happiness once to 
meet an aged grandmother in one of our Primary Schools, 
who attended it regularly for the purpose of acquiring the 
elements of an English education—a privilege that had 
been denied her earlier in life. And I suppose there can 
be no question but that all of these classes of persons are 
Constitutionally, Legally, and very properly, admitted to 
participate freely the beneficent provisions of our excellent 
System of Public Instruction. As freely as they inhale the 
invigorating atmosphere, and as joyously as they behold 
the cheerful sunlight ; so freely, and so joyously may they 
participate the privileges, not only of the Primary School, 
and of the Normal School, but of the State University ; 
and, so long as they conduct themselves with propriety, 
and observe the laws inculcated by the doctrine of reci- 
procity, there is no one to hinder. To change this rule, or 
to restrict its interpretation, would greatly mar our admi- 
rable System of Education. If it did not utterly obscure, 
and totally eclipse, the Central Luminary of our System, it 
would cast dark spots upon its surface. It would alienate 
from its sympathies many worthy citizens and families; 
for, while fond parents ardently love their sons, and seek 
for them the enjoyment of distinguished privileges, they 
cherish an equally strong affection mingled with greater 
tenderness for their daughters; and will protect them in the 
enjoyment of their rights. 
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I speak thus strongly, because some persons have fancied 
themselves, or their friends, excluded from the privileges 
of this Institution ; not because any have been, or are, ae- 
tually excluded. On the contrary, under the terms of the 
Original Grant by the Congress of the United States, and by 
express Statutory provision, the State University is open 
to all persons resident of this State, who possess the necessary 
literary and moral qualifications, without regard to nation- 
ality, state in life, or sex. And so far as Iam advised, there 
is not an officer of the Institution, either Regent or Pro- 
fessor, who would exclude “‘young women” from the fullest 
enjoyment of its privileges, even did they possess the au- 
thority to do so. And I have been present at meetings of 
the Regents, when both the President of the University, 
and Professors, distinctly intimated to the Board that they 
had reasons for believing ladies would make application for 
admission to the Institution, and inquired what action they 
should take in case such applications were made. Aftera 
free and pleasant discussion, the subject was dismissed 
without action, because the specific provisions of the Stat- 
utes, as above quoted, preclude the necessity for further 
action on the part of the Regents, arrangements having 
already been made for the admission of “persons” to the 
enjoyment of the privileges of the University, as for the 
admission of “children” to our Primary Schoels. 

From the preceding, it can hardly fail to be apparent, 
that “an Institution established under the fostering care of 
the State,” already exists, which offers “to its daughters 
facilities for acquiring a liberal education equal to, [and 
identical with,] those which are now so nobly and freely 
extended to its sons, by the University.” If these privi- 

_leges are not equally shared by our daughters, a sufficient 
reason, and, so far as I know, the only reason, is to be found 
in the fact that those possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions have not hitherto presented themselves for examina- 
tion and matriculation. 
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Although my special object in tracing the history of our 
School System, and particularly so far as relates to the 
State University, has been to set at rest the question 
whether females are entitled to participate its privileges ; 
still, there has incidentally been brought to light another 
important fact. Itis this. Under the terms of the Ori- 
ginal Grant, the avails of the seventy-two sections of land 
donated to this State by the United States, were “to be 
appropriated solely to the use and support of a University, 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

This much, it is deemed, should be said, in this connec- 
tion, in relation to the University ; for many persons, in 
various parts of the State, have looked upon it as an aris- 
tocratic institution, from which but few can ever derive 
benefit. Much has been said in relation to its discontinu- 
ance, and the application of its ample fund to the support 
of the Primary Schools of the State. But the several Acts 
of Congress to which reference has been made, clearly 
show that the fund cannot be thus perverted. And fortu- 
nate it is for the cause of Education that it cannot be. The 
Statutory provisions in relation to our State University, 
are even more in harmony with the principles of a Free 
Government, than are those of our excellent Primary 
School System; for, as we have seen, the University is open to 
all persons resident of the State who may wish to avail them- 
selves of its advantages, without charge of tuition, under the 
regulations prescribed by the Regents; while the State 
Constitution requires that a primary school shall be kept, 
without charge for tuition, only three months in each year, 1D 
every school district in the State. 

What has been said hitherto touching this subject re- 
lates more particularly to the privileges which different 
classes of persons are entitled to enjoy at the State Uni- 
versity, than to the propriety of their participating these 
privileges. But all experience has shown that under judi- 
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cious regulations, the influence upon young ladies of meet- 

ing with gentlemen in the recitation-room, and in the gen: 
eral exercises of the school, is most salutary. Its manifest) 
tendency is, more fully to cultivate and develop their z- 

tellects, not only, but to give them more rational views of, 
human life, and to prevent. the development of that pru- 
dery which is wont to manifest itself in boarding schools, 
composed exclusively of females. On the other handy), , 
young gentlemen, at this important period in their history, 
equally need the refining and humanizing influence which 
such an association with ladies is calculated to produce, 
and without which, when congregated in numbers, the ten- 
dency is to develop habits of clownishness and boorishness. 
And the fact that these mutually elevating influences are, 
not. restricted to preparatory schools, is placed beyond a, 
reasonable doubt, by the prosperity that has attended those 

Colleges that have received and graduated Ladies as well, 
as Gentlemen, who have been accustomed to meet in the, 
lecture-room daily throughout their college course. 

But it may be urged, as it sometimes has been, that, 
young gentlemen frequent the halls of the University in 
whose society young ladies are not safe. It is sufficient to 
state two things in reply. 1. The association proposed is) 
public in its nature, and literary in its character, and it is: 
contemplated that there be thrown around it every needed, 
wholesome restraint. 2. A qualification requisite to ad-, 
mission should be a manifest tendency to obey the law of 
reciprocity. Young gentlemen—or old—of the character 
described, should be referred to another class of State In-. 
stitutions, whose restraints they need, and whose more. 
rigid discipline, and plainer regimen, might exert asalutary 
influence in the proper development of their characters. 

There are other aspects in which this subject may be, 
considered, but there seems not to be occasion for its fur-. 
ther discussion at this time and in this place. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Should the change above recommended relating to the 
establishment. of district libraries, numbered “4,” be fa- 
vorably regarded, and should the Legislature be pleased 
to authorize the Superintendent to renew, on the part of 
the State, the subscription to the Journal of Education— 
which hasbeen sent to the clerks of the townships, for the. 
township library, during the last two years—the Superin 
tendent would recommend, that it be sent to the school di- 
rectors for the district libraries, instead of to the town- 
ships, as,at present. While the Journal would thus con- 
stitute a better medium of official communication, than a3: 
at present sent, it would hardly be more expensive to ther 
State than now; for it would afford more desirable facili- 
ties for advertising, and could hence be furnished to sub- 
seribers at reduced rates, and still be remunerative to the. 
publisher. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


This standard work, which will be used wherever the 
English language is employed, has been put into every 
school house of several of the States, by the action of their 
Legislatures. A bill for the supply of a copy of it to every 
school district, passed the Legislature of this State two 
years ago; but on account of some objectionable feature, 
it failed to receive the executive sanction, and did not be- 
come a law. So numerous and great are the advantages 
that would result from furnishing the teacher’s desk with 
this volume, as a work of reference, that I deem it worthy 
of the consideration of the Legislature to seek its accom- 
plishment in an unobjectionable method. 


THE MEANS AND ENDS OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


A resolution was adopted by both Branches of the Legis- 
lature of this State, in the year 1849, requesting the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to prepare a work’ on the. 
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subject of Popular Education, based upon a course of lec- 
tures he had delivered during the session, by request of the 
Legislature, in the Hall.of the House, together with such” 
other matter as, in his judgment, would tend to the further’ 
improvement of our System of Public Instruction ; to the 
end that the necessary information in regard to this subject: 
might be diffused throuchout the State. The undersigned, 
who was the incumbent at the time, and whose name was 
mentioned in the resolution, being soon after relieved from” 
the labors and responsibilities of the Office, undertook the 
preparation of the work in question, which was published 
in the autumn of 1850, by Harper and Brothers, of New 
York, under the title of “Popular Education.” Several 
editions have since been published. The stereotype plates 
have recently been purchased by the Publishers of a valu- 
able series of Educational Works, known as “ The School 
Teacher’s Library,” with the view of hereafter publishing 
it as a volume thereof, under the more specific and equally 
truthful title, “Tho Means and Hnds of Universal Edu- 
cation.” 2 
I have been induced to make this statement, at this time, 
and in this place, from the consideration that the work has 
never, to my knowledge, heretofore been brought to the © 
notice of the Legislature ; and from the additional conside-_ 
ration that many friends of Education, in whose judgment 
I repose confidence, have expressed to me the earnest de- 
sire that steps might be taken to furnish copies of it to the — 
School Districts of the State. : | 
But I must here distincily state, that, although the work 
was prepared by me while a private citizen, I have no claim 
to prefer for State patronage. But, on the contrary, I have 
a special contract with my Publishers, by which I am enti- 
tled to receive the work at a considerable discount from 
the regular wholesale price, the full benefit of which con- 
tract I freely tender to the Legislature, in case they are | 
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pleased to avail themselves of it for the purpose of supply- 
ing copies of the volume to the School Districts of the State. 
Copies of “The Means and Ends of Universal Hducation,” 
as at present published, will be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the House. 
All of which is respectfully submitied. 
IRA. MAYHEW, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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OFFIcE OF Pusuic [NsrRucTION, 
— Lansing, Mich., May 20, 1858. } 
To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of Michigan: 

The Statutes of the State of Michigan, among other 
things, make it the duty of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to prepare annually and transmit a Report to 
the Governor, to be transmitted by him to the Legislature, 
at each biennial session thereof, containing a large amount 
of information in relation to the State University, the 
Agricultural College, the Normal School, the incorporated 
Literary Institutions of the State, and the Primary 
Schools; together with plans for the better organization of 
our Educational System, if in his opinion the same be re- 
quired; “and_all such other matters relating to his Office, 
and the subject of Education generally, as he shall deem 
expedient to communicate.” 

Tn an incomplete’Report from this Department, printed, 
so far as then prepared, under date of December 20th, 
1856, the undersigned spoke of the Constitutional and 
Statutory duties of the Superintendent, including both the 
original duties devolved upon that officer, and those more 
recently added,—which have been increased by the suc- 
cessive Legislatures for the last ten years,—and indicated 
what he regarded the appropriate duties of the Superin- 
tendent, under the Constitution and Statutes of the State, 
and from the nature and means of usefulness of the Office, 

As these varied and onerous duties cannot be properly 
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performed without the necessary assistance, the under- 
signed urged the imperative necessity which exists for a 
provision of law authorizing the Superintendent to appoint 
a Deputy, and to employ clerks, from time to time, as the 
same shall become necessary, as has properly been the pol- 
icy of the State with all the principal State Offices,—this 
only excepted.* 

The action of three successive Legislatures, and of the 
Board of State Auditors, on this subject, may be stated 
somewhat at length, in an Appendix to this Report. The 
subject is referred to here, simply for the purpose of indi- 
cating the non-appearance of this Report till it is so long 
past due. But from the fact that the Superintendent has, 
at his own charges, employed clerks during the last three 
years, for about one-half of the time, and at a cost of more 
than half of his constitutional salary, not only would it. 
have been necessary that a much larger amount of impor- 
tant official correspondence remain unanswered than has, 
but there necessarily would have been a considerable delay 
in the apportionment of the Primary School Interest Mon- 
eys, and of several other matters of scarcely less impor- 
tance to the Educational interests of the State. 

It will be a proud day for the State of Michigan, when 
the Department of Public Instruction is placed upon that 
elevated basis in regard to office labors to which the other 
departments of the State Government have already at- 
tained, and when the Superintendent shall be more free to 
engage in the appropriate functions of his office, in pro- 
jecting and executing plans for the development and in- 
creased usefulness to the State, of our, in many respects, 
already admirable System of Public Instruction. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, — 


Full information as to the condition and workings of the 
State University, together with its future prospects and 








*¥or the views of the Superintendent, as then expressed, see pp. 4 and 5. 
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wants, will be found in the reports of the Board of Regents, 
and in the report of the Board of Visitors to this institu- 
tion, which reports are hereto appended, and constitute a 
part of this report. 

The various and more immediate duties of the Superin- 
tendent, have so engaged his attention as to give him little 
time for personal visitation and acquaintance with the af 
fairs of the University, his visits hardly being more fre- 
quent than the Commencements thereof. He therefore. 
takes the more satisfaction in referring to the able and ex- 
tended reports of the President of the University, and of 
the Board of Visitors, embraced in the accompanying docu- 
ments of this report. | 

As the moral influences of the University have been se- 
yerely animadverted upon by some of the ecclesiastical 
bodies of the State, as well as in some of our periodicals, 
the undersigned deems it befitting, and but a matter of 
simple justice, to refer to a report and a memorial of the 
officers of the institution, printed as parts 2d and 3d of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Regents, hereto appended, 
which, together with the entire reports above referred to, 
he commends to the consideration of the Legislature, and 
of the people of the State. | 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


It affords cause for gratitude and gratulation to the in- 
habitants of this beautiful and fruitful Peninsula, to the 
citizens of sister States throughout the Union, to the Pa- 
triot and Philanthropist, and to all Friends of sound Learn- 
ing, that the beneficent provision incorporated into our 
State Constitution now nearly eight years ago, providing 
that “the Legislature shall encourage the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement,” hag al- 
ready been so far realized as to result in the establishment 
and successful inauguration of the Agricultural College of 
the State of Michigan. 

6 
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Too much can hardly be said in favor of Popular Kd- 
ucation. It dissipates the Evils of Ignorance, which are 
legion. It increases the Productiveness of Labor, in all 
the industrial pursuits of civilized life. It everywhere, 
when its appliances are wisely arranged, tends to diminish 
Pauperism and Crime, and to promote human Happiness. 
Still, Agricultural Education, in which its benefits would 
be most apparent, has, until recently, and still is, among 
the masses, most neglected. 

Nature is beneficent in all her arrangements. He who 
will court her favor has but to address her in the language 
of Science—the only language she understands—and her 
bounties are lavished upon him in luxurious abundance. 

The winds blow, and the ocean wave rolls on, unheeded 
by the ignorant pefson ; and the meandering stream, the 
cascade, and the waterfall, engage not his attention. They 
are to him_as a barbarian. He understands not their lan- 
guage, and hence heeds not the tender they make of their 
willing services to minister to his wants, and to relieve hie 
oft overwrought muscles. With the educated man it is far 
otherwise. Being able to address the elements in their 
own language, they promptly confer upon him all needed 
benefits, and in numberless ways, minister to his comfort, 
and to his substantial happiness. As this has heretofore 
been realized in Commerce, in Manufactures, and in the 
Arts, 80 more sure and abundant Harvests will surely 
crown the efforts of Science when applied to Agriculture. 

Esteeming, as I do, the Educational System of Michigan, 
and realizing the deep and lively interest felt by our citi- 
zens in behalf of Primary School Education, their attach- 
ment to the improved Union School, their love for the 
Normal School, and their esteem for the State University, 
I entertain the profound conviction that with two condi- 
tions fulfilled, the Agricultural College of the State of Mich- 
igan will soon be as effectually enthroned in the affections 
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of the People,—and as worthily, too,—as have any of these. 
These two conditions are, Ist. Its liberal endowment on 
the part of the State, either with or without an appropria- 
tion from the General Government ; and, 2d. Wisdom and 
prudence on the part of the officers of the Institution in 
the administration of its affairs. Fulfil but these two con- 
ditions, and the success of the Institution will be placed 
beyond a peradventure. 

Among the documents appended to this report will ap- 
pear the Constitutional and Legislative provisions for the 
establishment of an Agricultural College, the Addresses of 
the President of the College, and of the Governor, on the 
occasion of its Dedication and Opening, and the Report of 
the President after it has been one year in operation, to- 
gether with the reports of its officers generally, including 
much information of interest to the people of this State, 
and of the country. 

The undersigned has arranged with as much care as his 
duties would admit of, a list of Agricultural and Horticul- 

‘tural Publications, which will appear among the accompa- 
nying documents. In this connection he takes great plea- 
sure in making special reference to “A Text-Book of Veg- 
etable and Animal Physiolgy,” by Henry Goadby, M. D., 
Professor of Vegetable and Animal Physiology and Ento- 
mology, in the State Agricultural College of Michigan, re- 
cently published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This 
original and unique work, which is embellished with up- 
wards of four hundred and fifty illustrations, is designed 
for the use of schools, seminaries, and colleges in the Uni- 
ted States, to which purpose it is admirably adapted. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution, which has been attended with uniform 

prosperity since its establishment, continues to maintain 


its well earned reputation for usefulness. 
The changes referred to in my former Report, whereby 
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the members of the senior class of the Normal School 
devote a portion of each day to Teaching in the Model 
School, are attended with manifest advantage. Now, while 
the Model School, which is larger than formerly, is well 
taught, and at less expense than under the former arrange- 
ment, there is at the same time secured to Normal School 
Graduates an opportunity of reducing their knowledge of 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching to the test of suecess- 
ful experiment; and that, too, under a wise and judicious 
supervision. This is a feature of crowning excellence to 
the Normal School, and one which no institution intended 
for the education of teachers can dispense with, without 
imminent hazard. ie 

The Normal School Building has now, for a considerable 
time, been filled to its utmost capacity. It has hence been 
deemed advisable, in arranging to occupy the room most 
economically, and with the greatest advantage to the 
School, to bring the Laboratory to the first floor of the 
building, and to fit up rooms expressly for its accommoda- 
tion, This has been done, during the past year, under the 
direction of the State Board of Education, and at an expense 
of about five hundred dollars. The department of Natural 
Science, which has heretofore been indifferently accommo- 
dated, may, with these improved facilities, be rendered 
more attractive, and be made to contribute to the increased 
usefulness of the Institution. , 

During the school year ending in July, 1857, there were 
in attendance in the whole Institution, 547 pupils. 


Of this number more than one-half were Model School 
pupils, and academics. Of these, 153 were boys and young 
gentlemen, and 147 girls and young ladies. 


Of the Normal School eee oe were females, and 
114 gentlemen. 

For further information in relation to the condition and 
means of usefulness of this Institution, reference is made 
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to the report of the Principal to the State Board of Educa- 
tion,—to the address of Prof. J. M. B. Sill to the last gradu- 
ating class,—and to a paper read by a lady member of the 
class, entitled “ First Teachings,”’—all of which will be 
printed in documents accompanying this report. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


The Michigan School System, as originally established, 
contemplated three grades of Schools, consisting of, Ist. The 
University of Michigan; 2d. Branches of the University, 
to be established in different parts of the State ; and, 3d. 
Primary Schools,!of which one was to be established in each 
school district in the State. q 

It is now about a quarter of a century since this system 
went into operation. The University and Primary Schools 
are in successful operation, having been increasingly pros- 
perous, as a general rule, from year to year, since their es- 
tablishment. The Branches soon languished, and after a 
few years were generally suspended, for want of that mate- 
rial aid which the University fund was inadequate to pro- 
vide, and from other causes. 

Simultaneously with the discontinuance of the Branches, 
and at an early period thereafter, incorporated Academies, 
Seminaries of Learning, and Colleges, were created in dif- 
ferent portions of the State. The majority of these, per- 
haps, were under the fostering care of various religious de- 
nominations. The Legislature, in granting them charters, 
gave them a legal existence, but extended to them no pecu- 
niary aid, though it was generally made the duty of the 
trustees to submit to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion an annual report exhibiting the number of pupils 
attending the institutions, the state of their finances, and 
the condition of all their departments, which reports the 
Superintendent was authorized, in his discretion, to sub- 
mit to the Legislature in his annual report. 

About forty Charters have been granted to these Insti- 
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tations, some of which never went into successful opera- 
tion, and others were soon discontinued. Very few, if any. 
of them, have uniformly made the reports to this Depart- 
ment required of them by law. The cause of this neglect, 
is doubtless attributable to the fact that they derive no 
pecuniary advantage from so doing. 

As stated in a former report from this Department,* it 
is desirable to foster this class of institutions, both aca- 
demic and collegiate, and to bring them thus into sympathy 
with our System of Public Instruction, of which they do, 
in fact, constitute a part, inasmuch as they, in connection 
with our improved Union Schools, are actually perform- 
ing the work of intermediate instruction, for which the 
Branches of the University were originally established. I 
then, again, as in the report just referred to, respectfully 
submit, whether justice to this class of institutions, anda 
due regard to the interests of sound learning and general 
education in the State, do not require that the Legislature 
make some suitable provision for their encouragement. A 
certain amount of capital might be required as a condition 
upon which they should receive aid, and institutions ap- 
plying for it might be required to make a specific annual 
report, and might be subjected, as at present, to inspection 
by a board of visitors; and the amount of assistance ren: 
dered them might be equitably arranged, having reference 
to the number of scholars in attendance upon them that 
are prepared to pursue—and are actually pursuing—an 
advanced course of scientific and classical study, such as is” 
requisite for admission to the State University, and to the’ 
colleges of our country, including, also, such as are actually - 
pursuing a thorough collegiate course of study. 

Appended to this report will appear a Circular sent out 
by the Superintendent, in May, 1856, to all the incorpora- 
ted literary institutions of the State, (and since repeatedly © 


*See ‘ Intermediate or Academic Schools,” pp. 16 to 18 of this volume. 
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sent to portions of them,) together with the reports re- 
ceived at this office in reply thereto, so far, at least, as said 
reports have been made in a form to admit of publication. 


UNION SCHOOLS. 


As stated in another part of this report, the Michigan 
School System originally contemplated three distinct grades 
of schools, consisting of, Ist. The University of Michigan; 
2d. Branches of the University ; and, 3d. Primary Schools. 
Union ScHoo1s, distinctively known as such, were not pri- 
marily contemplated in our System. Indeed, they are of 
quite recent origin, as a feature in the school systems of 
our country. And they are not, what they are sometimes 
supposed to be,—a distinct order of schools, like academ- 
ies, and constituting an intermediate link in our chain of 
schools, their chief office being to connect the Primary 
School with the University, by being converted into what 
are known as Preparatory Schools. This I say is not their 
chief office. They are rather an outgrowth from, and an 
improved condition of our Primary Schools. They may, 
and should be established, not only in cities and villages, 
but wherever the population is sufficiently dense to admit of 
bringing a large number of children into one system of 
graded schools, without embracing too much territory to 
be thus well accommodated. 

The term, Union School, often misleads. Because, in the 
early history of these schools, they were often established 
by the wnion of two or more adjacent single districts, in 
villages and neighlorhoods that would admit of it, it has 
therefore been inferred that where districts are thus united, 
there is a union school, and that where districts have not 
been thus wnited, a union school cannot exist. 

The true idea would be better expressed by the term, 
Graded School; or, System of Graded Schools, as the case 
may be. The term, Primary School, would then, in its 
lowest sense, signify a public school taught, chiefly, and 
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generally, by a single teacher, as is the case in the majority 
of the Primary Schools of the rural districts. The term, 
Graded School, or Union School, would apply to more pop- 
ulous districts, with one large Schoolhouse, having several 
“different rooms, and employing several different teachers, 
each teacher having the immediate charge of one grade of 
scholars, in one room, the classes being promoted from one 
grade to another, as they advance, having reference chiefly 
to scholarship, but sometimes, also, it may be, to age and 
sex. The Principal, or Superintendent, may have the spe- 
cial charge of the highest department of the school, and 
exercise a general supervision over all the grades and de- 
partments; or, in very large schools, the highest depart 
ment, like the lower grades, may be under the tuition of a 
particular teacher, and the Principal, or general Superin- 
tendent, might devote his time to visiting and superintend- 
ing the different grades, examining classes, and deciding in 
regard to promotions from one department to another, by 
which means greater unity and efficiency may be given to 
the whole. 

The term, Union School, is further employed to represent 
a System of Graded Schools. In the former instance the 
departments of the one Graded School were supposed to be 
instructed in different rooms in one central building. In 
the case of a System of Graded Schools, however, the 
lower grades are supposed to be taught in smaller houses, 
in different wards, or neighborhoods, each separate school, 
or department, being under the more immediate charge of 
@ single teacher, with an assistant, if need be, and these 
chiefly females, whom experience has shown to be better 
adapted to the care of small children, and during the early — 
periods of their education, than the other sex are. In this 
case, and especially where there are several distinct schools, 
and a large number of children in attendance upon them, 
it is highly important that a competent Superintendent be 
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employed, who, by visiting the different Schools and grades, | 
and examining the classes, and directing the promotions, 
and by giving his counsel and direction as may be needed, 
may give greater unity, harmony and efficiency, to the 
whole system than would be otherwise attainable. 

It is in the way here indicated, that in New-York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and in our cities gene- 
rally where Popular Education receives adequate attention, 
the schools of an entire City are united into one district, 
so to speak, and all under one government, and all con- 
ducted under the direction of a Board of Education, and of 
one general Superintendent who devotes his entire time 
to their examination and arrangement, as above indicated. 

As cities advance in character, and increase in popula- 
tion, the number of schools of the lower and intermediate 
grades will require to be multiplied, to meet the necessities 
of the case. This will give an opportunity to perfect their 
gradation and classification, and will admit of an improved 
condition of the Intermediate and High Schools. This is 
well illustrated in the city of New York, which has its pri- 
mary schools, for small children; its intermediate or ward . 
schools, which often accommodate a thousand children, 
each, and which are as perfectly classified and graded as 
are our best Union Schools, or as the case will admit of ; 
and its High School, under the title of the New York Free 
Academy, which stands at the head of the system, and in 
which the course of study is not inferior to that pursued 
in our well regulated first class colleges. No students are 
admitted to the Free Academy who have not attended the 
public schools for at least one full year, ndr these until they 
have undergone a thorough examination and proved them- 
selves worthy. Its influence is thus not confined to the 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred scholars who may 
graduate from it annually, but reaches and stimulates 
nearly a thousand teachers in the public schools of the 
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city, and more than a hundred thousand children whom 
they instruct. It thus elevates the common schools of the 
city in the public estimation, and in their real character, 
and renders it safe, reputable, and really desirable, to at- 
tend them, and elevates the office of teacher till it claims 
and receives the respect of a learned profession. 

Other cities named, and still others not specified, have 
their High Schools, with a course of study less or more ex- 
tended, and corresponding to the Free Academy of New 
York, which High Schools exert a reflex action upon the 
imtermediate and primary schools of the system. The 
same principle applies to different grades of the school, in 
case of a single Graded School. But these Graded Schools, 
wherever they exist, are generally regarded as a single 
school, and not as several separate schools. They are all 
ander one Board of Trustees, and whether in one or several _ 
buildings, scholars advance from one class to another, as. 
though they were in a small school, and taught by one 
teacher. 

We see from the foregoing exposition, that what is known. 
in our statutes as a “ Union School,”—but which might 
more befittingly be called a ‘Graded School,” or a “Sys- 
tem of Graded Schools,” where the smaller children are 
taught in sm»ller separate buildings,—is neither more nor 
less than a Primary School, as the same may be organized 
in cities, villages, and the more densely settled portions of 
the country. | 

As stated in a former Report* of the undersigned, it is 
the office of the Primary School—and the principle applies 
to all Union or Graded Schools—to offer to all our youth, 
the best facilities that circumstances will admit of, for ob- 
taining a good English education, such as is necessary to 
enable them to understand their rights, to enjoy their privi- 
leges, to discharge their duties, aud properly to meet all 


a ciatinae — 





* In treating of Intermediate, or Academie Schools, page 16th of this volume. 
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their obligations, as citizens of a Free and Independent 
State. While the Education it aims to supply is an elemen- 
tary one, merely, it should be symmetrical in its propor- 
tions, and as extended as circumstances will permit, its in- 

structions being conducted, under a Constitutional require- 
ment, in the English language. 

In the country, where the sparseness of the population 
is such that it is impracticable to embrace more than from 
forty to sixty children, within the legal ages, in a school 
district, because of the amount of territory that would be 
required, and the distance to which children in the remote 
portions of the districts would be removed from the school 
house, the course of study cannot be so extended, nor can 
the classification of pupils be so perfect, as in cities, villages, 
and densely populated communities, where from three to _ 
five, eight, or fifteen hundred children may be embraced 
within the limits of a single district. Butin both instances, 
alike, the first and the prominent object in arranging a 
course of study, must be, the fitting of youth who frequent 
these schools fur the discharge of the duties of life, and 
not for admission to a higher grade of schools. 

Still, our Union Schools, in many instances, have very 
properly, and almost from necessity, at times, undertaken 
the work of strictly preparatory schools. But this, from 
the nature of the case, must ever be a subordinate conside- 
ration, and not the first and leading object of the Union 
School. In accordance with this idea, many of our best 
Union Schools, arranging their course of study with refer- 
ence to giving a symmetrical elementary education, have 
hitherto deemed it advisable to exclude studies essential 
for a school preparatory to entering upon the ordinary Col- 
lege course ; while they include, it may be, several studies 
that are embraced in the regular College course. ‘Of this 
character are all of the Union Schools of the city of Detroit, 
and those of some of our other cities and villages. 
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Wherever the leading object of a Union School is satis- 
factorily attained, and there is occasion for preparatory in- | 
struction not otherwise furnished, it may properly be given 
iff the Union School; provided it shall not interfere with _ 
the main object of its establishment, as heretofore stated. 
The best way, in such cases, would be, to establish two dis- 
tinct courses of study: Ist. The regular and complete Un- 
ion School course; and, 2d. The course preparatory to | 
entering College. The object of the former course would 
be to provide a symmetrical elementary education ; while 
the object of the latter would be to furnish a fragmentary 
course of itself, but one that should be preparatory to ad- 
mission to a Higher Institution, in which might ultimately 
be completed a more extended and equally symmetrical 
course of study. 

None of the systems of Graded Schools yet established 
in any of the villages or cities of the State embrace the 
true idea of the High School, as herein unfolded, and as 
represented by the Free Academy of the city of New York. 
The project has been agitated in Detroit ; but, so far as I. 
am advised, it has not yet been decided upon. In some of 
the other Union Schools of the State, the idea of the High 
School seems to have been more fully realized than in those 
of this city. 

The foregoing, it is believed, will assist in obtaining the 
true idea of Union, or Graded Schools. I next proceed to 
give the results of some inquiries that have been instita- 
ted in relation to the condition and working of some of our 
Union Schools, that we may better understand their means 
of usefulness, and their claims for a-more general introduc- 
tion into the cities and villages of the State, and for a more. 
complete development where established. This done, I 
shall indicate some essential points of improvement, and 
especially in relation to warming and ventilating school- 
houses in such manner as the comfort and health of both 
teachers and pupils require. 
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In December last Isent out a Circular to officers‘of Un- 
ion Schools throughout the State, indicating a desiré for 
more full and complete information in relation to the suc- 
cess and usefulness of those now in operation in the State; 
or, in case of failure, the cause thereof. This Circular 
asked “for Reports that should embrace replies to twelve 
specific topics stated, with any information concerning the 
influence of Union Schools, or in any way affecting their 
desirableness, and their relative claims upon the regards of 
the communities in which they are located, when compared 
with the single district system. 

The Circular sent out, with all the Reports communica- 
ted in reply, (excepting one or two containing only inper- 
fect catechetical answers'to a part only of the topics,) will 
appear among the accompanying documents of this report. 

' The concurrént testimony of these several Union School 
Reports, upon many questions of vital interest, is highly 
instructive ; and all the more so, when we consider that 
each gives an individual experience, and that, as a general 
thing, they have been written by leading minds in the sev- 
eral communities they represent, without any opportunity 
for conferring with each other. 

There submit a few extracts from the reports, and I think 
I present nothing concerning which there is a disagreement 
among any of the reports received. ) 

Prof, T. ©. Abbot, the late Principal of the Ann Arbor 
Union School, in his report says, concerning the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes: “In the Intermediate and High Schools, 
the different sexes occupy different study rooms; but they 
meet at all general exercises, and so constantly for instruc- 
tion in classes, that there is scarcely an hour when pupils 
of both sexes are not occupying every room. The advan- 
tages of the eo-education of the sexes, which are*too great 
to be sacrificed from regard to mere convenience, are thus 
secured ; while on the other hand the ladies of the school 
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can receive from a Preceptress many a useful lesson, and 
consult ber with a freedom which would otherwise be 
wanting.” 

Tbe same excellent report contains this paragraph, in re- 
lation to the influence of the chaste and beautiful Union 
School House, which the people of Ann Arbor have re- 
cently erected at an expense to the city of more than $28,- 
000 00: ‘* One of the most pleasing influences of the new 
school building itself, with its fine appearance and beauti- 
ful rooms, has been the interest, and I might say, affection, 
with which it und its schools have been regarded. Where 
the regard of the parent goes, and where honor is rendered 
by those that give a tone to public tastes and sentiments, 
there the children will be likely to acquire a subordination, 
manliness, and refinement of spirit, which will more than 
repay community for every expense it incurs.” 

The reports of other Union Schools, so far as they relate 
to these topics, contain similar statements. That from 
Coldwater, written by the Principal of the school,.has this 
paragraph: “After considerable experience, | am of the 
opinion that the co-education of the sexes is decidedly pre- 
ferable to their being educated separately. It is true that 
evils, serious evils, may attend this system, in individual 
cases ; but under proper regulations and restraints I regard 
it as the best ; and that the evils are the exception, not the 
rule.” 

Mr. Bishop, President of the Board of Education, in his 
report of the Union Schools of the city of Detroit, says: 
“So far es my experience and observation go, advantage 
results from the co-education of the sexes. I should never 
separate them in school, unless as a mere matter of conve- 
nience.” And again: “Our schools are perfectly /ree to all, 
except so far as their crowded condition may render them 
otherwise.” 

In relation to the rel:tive expense, and general desira- 
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bility of the Union School system, the same report Bays: 
“ My own opinion is, that a system of education of the same 
quality of excellence in attainments, and for the same num- 
bers, may be carried on under the Union System, as con- 
tradistinguished from the District system, at one quarter 
less in expense. 

“Among other advantages that might be named, a well 
géonducted Union School presents a system of popular edu- 
dation in a form far more attractive than any other, and as 
one consequence it goes far to form a favorable public opin- 
ion on the subject, where it is not already formed.” 

The author of the report from Dexter, who is the Direc- 
tor of the Union School, in extended and judicious remarks 
apon the subject, which will well repay a perusal, says: 
“T am of the opinion that the sexes should invariably re- 
ceive their mental training together.” This report con- 
cludes thus: “ The influence of our school is most decidedly 
good upon our community. First, it has given the cause 
of education a decided impetus in our midst. Secondly, it 
has enhanced the value of our property. Thirdly, it has 
engendered a spirit of public enterprise among our citi- 
gens. And, lastly, the school building and grounds are an 
honor and an ornament to the village.” 

In a very candid and valuable report from the city of 
Flint, Mr. Travis, the Principal of the Union School, says: 
“Great alvantages, in my opinion, result from the educa- 
tion of boys and girls in the same school, and seated in the 
game room; and I have never heard any disadvantages allu- 
~ ded to, that may not be wholly overcome, and most of them 
changed to great advantages, by good buildings, spacious 
and handsome grounds, and well-qualified Teachers.” 

Of like import with the preceding are paragraphs in the 
report from Grand Rapids, and from other cities and villa- 
ges not quoted, to which the reader is referred. 

As a striking illustration of progress among the peo- 
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ple of this State in matters pertaining to Education, and es- 
pecially in the Union School enterprise, I take pleasure in 
referring to the city of Monroe. When I removed to this 
State, fifteen years ago, there was not a dollar’s worth of 
public school property in that city. The only public school 
that was for some time taught there, was “kept” in a room _ 
rented for a dollar a month, in a building that could have 
been rented for nothing else, and that could scarcely have 
been sold for ten dollars. There have since been erected 
in that city several separate primary school buildings, and 
now a beautiful Union School building is in process of ereo- 
tion, as appears from the Director’s report, at a cost of 
about $10,000 00. | 

The report from the village of Niles is not less encoura- 
ging. With advantages, or rather with a state of advance- 
ment, a few years since, hardly superior to that of Monroe, 
they have now, perhaps, the most beautiful Union School 
building and grounds in the State, completed at a cost of 
about $30,000 00, in which there is a school in successful 
operation. In the report of Dr. Samuel Niles, the Director, 
to which I take pleasure in referring, he says: “ Our expe- 
rience has demonstrated that the people can be induced to 
tax themselves almost any sum, when they are shown that 
‘their children are to be benefitted: also, that almost any 
thing may be accomplished by-untiring zeal and energy.” 
The report further conveys this pleasing information to 
tax payers: “The value of property has so increased” in 
' the village of Niles, since the erection of the Union School 
House, “that each tax payer has made money by the invest- 
| ment!” 
The report from the city of Ypsilanti shows that although 
they have recently lost their commodious school buildings 
by fire, they are now erecting a new and spacious Union 
School House, at a cost of $40,000 00, which, when comple- 
ted, will probably be the most capacious, substantial, and 
valuable school edifice in the State. 
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For further information concerning these several schools, 
I must refer the reader to the reports from them respec- 
tively, hereto appended. Every report received at this. 
Office, from a Union School, affords corroborative testimony 
of the advantages of Union, or Graded Schools, when pro- 
perly established; though from some of them it is apparent 
that the true idea of a System of Graded Schools is not 
fully comprehended; and, when comprehended, not always 
fully realized. It is for this reason that I introduced this 
article relating to Union Schools with an attempt to eluci- 
‘date their true nature, and to unfold the real advantages 
that might be expected to result from their establishment, 
and proper maintenance. 

From the preceding discussion it is apparent that Union 
Schools are not a distinct order of schools, in our system, 
whose chief characteristic is that of preparatory schools. 
They are, rather, an outgrowth from, and an improved con- 
dition of, the Common, or Primary School, whose leading 
object, like its, is, to furnish as complete and symmetrical — 
an education as practicable, having, like it, especial refer- 
ence to the fitting of those who attend upon it for the dis- 
eharge of the duties of citizenship. 

The Union School, it should constantly be borne in mind, 
is a large and properly Graded School; or, in our larger 
villages and cities, that embrace an extended territory, and 
a large population, a System of Graded Schools, with pri- 
mary schools for the smaller children in their respective 
neighborhoods, and with intermediate and high schools, or, 
at least, one central high school, in a separate building for 
the accommodation of the most advanced classes, and which 
shall constitute the culminating point of the entire system. 
Such a school, or system of schools, is what is meant by the 
term Union School, in this report, which term is here 
used simply because it is the one employed in our statutes, 
and not because of its fitness to express the idea signified. 
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The following are among the many advantages which 
well conducted Union Schools possess : 

1. They embrace a more extended and complete course of 
study than ws otherwise practicable. In them the principle 
of a division of labor is recognized. In this respect they 
resemble our colleges and seminaries of learning, in which 
each professor has his distinct department. When a 
teacher instructs in a few branches only, he can attain 
greater skill and aptness than when he has occasion to con- 
duct eight or ten recitations every three hours. The course of 
instruction in these schools may also be more thorough than 
in our common or select schools, each pupil being required 
to sustain a satisfactory examination in every branch of 
study he pursues, before he is permitted to enter a higher 
class. This is very different from the course usually pur 
sued in select and private schools. Children generally de- 
sire to advance rapidly. Parents, also, are commonly anx- 
ious to have them. Teachers, understanding this, and 
hence desirous of pleasing both children and parents, that 
they may continue their patronage, are frequently more 
solicitous to advance their scholars rapidly than thoroughly. 
This ig a great error, and is productive of more mischief 
than most persons are aware of. We are the creatures of 
habit, and become accustomed to do things thoroughly or 
carelessly,—well or ill. The evil consequences of bad hab- 
its, who van estimate? The good, also, that results from 
the early formation of correct habits, so far from being con- 
fined to early childhood, only begins to discover itself at 
this period, and is not fully developed until late in life. 
“What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” has be- 
come a proverb. 

2. This more extended and complete course of instruction ts 


furnished at a cheaper rate than in other schools. Each 
teacher, as a general rule, has larger classes, which he can in- 


struct better than under the old single district arrangement. - 
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The scholars, also, will be more stimulated, and will hence 
apply themselves more closely to their studies, and with 
better results, with large classes than with small ones. 
Moreover, a thousand children can be more economically 
accommodated in one ample and commodious house, taste- 
ful iu its arrangements, elevating in its influences, and the 
pride and ornament of a city or village, even at a cost of 
ten thousand dollars, than they can be by fifties, iz twenty 
different houses. And the site of the one central building, 
éven with four or five surrounding primaries, will cost much 
less than the twenty sites. 

8. Union Schools are adapted to the genius of our govern- 
ment, while select schools and academies are aristocratic in 
their character and tendency. This is ‘necessarily true, to 
some extent, of higher institutions generally, that are sus- 
tained at the personal charges of the individuals patroniz- 
ing them, whether these higher schools be fur males, or fe- 
males, or for both sexes; for, as a general rule, all are ex- 
cluded from attending upon such schools, except the chil- 
dren of the wealthy, and a portion of those in middling 
circumstances. 

In a government like ours, the children of the rich and 
poor should mingle together from their childhood. In the 
primary school, and in a system of Graded Shools, they 
meet on terms of equality, where both alike depend upon 
personal application, and virtuous habits, for distinction 
and elevation. Such an association is mutually advanta- 
geous to the children of the rich and the poor. ‘All men 
are created eyual,” says the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This is the fundamental doctrine of our State 
and confederate institutions. It shoald be taught practically 
in the family and the school, as it “st be practiced in after 
life. 

If, however, the children of the rich have access to the 
select school, while those of the poor are taught in the com- 
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mon school, a baneful distinction is created. The former 
look down upon the latter as their inferiors. They see not 
the necessity of so much study, and gradually contract hab- 
its of indolence and effeminacy. The intellectual and moral, 
as well as the physical man, sustains loss. At the same 
time, the latter look up to the former with envious emotions. 
They feel that injustice is done them. They either shrink 
under it, and relax their exertions, or resolve to rise above 
their imagined superiors, and as a means of doing so, re- 
double their efforts. In this case, the whole man is harmo- 
niously developed. The physical and intellectual energies 
are strengthened and quickened. After two or three gen- 
erations, at farthest, their posterity will have changed con- 
' ditions. The history of the past corroborates the truth of 
these remarks. Instances might be cited, were it not invid- 
ious. This is the tendency of creating mischievous dis- 
tinctions in youth. Educate the sons of the rich and poor 
together in the common school, and in Systems of Graded 
Schools, and they become permanent friends, and mutually 
assist each other through life; whereas the tendency of the 
condemned system would be, to make them natural ene- 
mies. Buteven since I commenced writing this part of my 
report, I have been informed that in at least one of our 
growing cities, some of the “ better class” of persons have 
opposed the Union School organization, because they were 
unwilling to have “their children” mingle with the “ chil- 
den of poor persons,” and thns encounter immoralities and 
corrupting influences. Such persons have to learn two 
things: Ist. That their children will mingle with -the 
children of the poor, both in childhood, and after they are 
grown to years, and that the safest way, hence, is to educate 
them all; and, 2d. That they can all be better educated, 
intellectually, socially, and morally, in the improved Union 
School, than any part of them can be in separate schools, 
while the education of others in their midst is neglected. 
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The improved Union School, which our laws provide may 
be free to the child of poverty, is the only hope of many a 
youth, who, but for it, would grow to years in ignorance 
and crime; but who, through the influence of this noble 
charity, which the affluent cannot afford to withhold, wiil, 
in it, become intelligent and virtuous, and obtain the neces- 
sary qualifications to act well their parts as citizens of a 
Free and Independent State, in whose free Schools they 
shall receive their education. And while the children of 
poverty are thus elevated in the scale of intellectual, social, 
and moral being, through their angel visits to their cheer- 
less homes, their often debased and besotted parents will be 
reformed,and restored to society, clothed, and in their right 
minds, and thus become law-abiding subjects. 

4, Union Schools possess an important Normal character- 
istic. It is impossible, in a State like ours, for one Normal 
School to instruct one-tenth: part of our primary school 
teachers. The course of instruction in our Union Schools 
being more complete, thorough, and extended, than in ordi- 
dary select and preparatory schools, pupils attending them 
will be likely to receive a training that shall more thor- 
oughly fit them to become teachers. And especially is 
this true, when we consider that they have passed through 
the improved primary grades of these schools, with con- 
stant opportunities of witnessing the methods of instruc- 
tion therein pursued, which should be such as to constitute 
them Model Schools. 

5. Improved Union Schools admit of the best methods of 
discipline and government. Select school teachers are apt 
to indulge their pupils to their serious injury, and they not 
unfrequently resort to questionable means to secure their 
good will; for they know that if the child is displeased, his 
parents usually are, and then the child may be withdrawn 
and sent to anothor school. Sometimes children are sent 
to half a dozen schools, from frivolous causes, in as many 
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months. The public school teacher is less under the infla- 
ence of this temptation, and is not so apt to be moved by 
the freaks of indulgent parents, being generally sustained 
by his employers in the administration of wholesome dis- 
cipline. And especially is this true, in well established Gra- 
ded Schools, in which wise and and prudent Principals, or 
Superintendents, are employed, with good associate teach- 
ers. 

And it cannot be disguised that the manner in which 
children are governed, at home and in school, exerts a great 
influence upon their future weal or woe. If, when at home, 
they are imprudently indulged, and know not parental re 
straint, they will claim the same indulgence when sent to 
school. If they do not receive it, they are dissatisfied, and 
are perhaps sent to another and a more indulgent teacher. 
This makes the matter worse. They have been accustomed 
to disobey father and mother with impunity, and they are 
now encouraged to disobey their teacher. Soon they will 
be found throwing off all the restraints of society, and 
trampling under foot the laws of the land. Should they 
occasionally attend church, and listen to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the counsels of the man of God, having 
been accustomed to disoby father and mother, the precepts 
of their teachers, and the laws of their country,—in short, 
having established the Ha Bit of disobedience,—they will disre- 
gard the authority of conscience, and heed not the monitions 
of Heaven. But if children are taught obedience at home and 
in the school, they will more readily yield to the claims of 
society, in compliance with the laws of the land. Having 
been accustomed to obedience,—having formed the HaBIP 
of obeying those whose right it is to govern them,—they 
will be more apt to heed the voice of conscience, ponder 
the counsels of their spiritual teachers, and yield a ready 
and cheerful obedience to the sublime precepts of the Br 
ble. What vast and far-reaching consequences, then, de- 
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pend upon the early training of children? and what wis- 
dom and discretion are required to teach and govern them 
aright! 7 

6. Union Schools may perform the office of preparatory 
achools. While the chief characteristic of the Union School 
is to furnish a thorough and symmetrical elementary edu- 
cation, as already stated, they may also as a subordinate of- 
fice, serve as preparatory schools to the State University, 
and to the colleges of our country, as do academies and 
seminaries of learning. In this way pupils may receive 
their preparatory training while residing under the pater- 
nal roof, instead of being sent away from the genial influ- 
ences of home, at a time when they need parental advice, 
sympathy, and direction. 

7. But are not Union Schools liable to fail? A most ra- 
tional question this; and one to which I give an unqualfied 
affirmative reply. Under some circumstances they will 
most assuredly fail. 

(1.) A good School House, although not always essential, 
is, nevertheless, ordinarily a prerequisite to success; for, 
how can we have a good school, without a good local habt- 
tation? And, (2.) A competent and well qualified Princi- 
pal, or Superintendent, with good associate teachers, is in- 
dispensable to success. Without these pre-requisites, the 
larger the school, the more stupendous the failure that is 
inevtiable. But fulfil these conditions, and let the citizens 
and officers of the district sustain their teachers, and co- 
operate with them, and success is as sure as in any enter- 
prize of equal imporiance in which we can engage. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION, 


I shall conclude my remarks upon Union Schools, by 
offering some suggestions in relation to warming and ven- 
tilating school buildings, in which I shall incidentally treat 
of the necessity to health, of pure air for respiration, and 
especially during the periods of growth and study. 
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The comfort and health of human beings ought always to 
_ be regarded. And especially is this true of children, du- 

ring the periods of growth and study. This requires, 
among other things, the maintenance of an equable tem- 
perature, during the cold and inclement seasons of the 
year ; and, so far as practicable, during the excessive heat 
of summer. It also requires that the vital qualities of the 
air remain unchanged, while maintaining this equable tem- 
perature, even during the rigors of a severe winter. These 
are conditions of health, as well as of comfort, which a re- 
gard for the latter would lead men generally to observe, 
but for the difficulties to be overcome. 

The atmospheric air is composed, chiefly, of the two 
gases, nitrogen and oxygen, united in the ratio of four to 
one by volume, with exceedingly small and variable quan- 
tities of carbonic acid gas, and aqueous vapor. No other 
mixture of these, or of any other gases will sustain healthy 
respiration. Such are its constituents when taken into the 
lungs in the act of breathing. When expelled from them, 
however, its composition is found to be greatly changed. 
While the quantity of nitrogen remains nearly the same, 
eight and a half per cent. of the oxygen, or vital air, has. 
disappeared, and been replaced by an equal amount of car- 
bonic acid gas, which is an active poison. When this gas 
is mixed with atmospheric air in the ratio of one to four, it 
extinguishes animal life. 

Without going into a minute calculation, which the au- 
thor of this Report has elsewhere done,* he will here con- ' 
fine himself to the results of former computations, which 
are sufficient for the present purpose. 

About thirty-six cubic inches of air enter the lungs at 
each inspiration, and respiration is repeated once every 
three seconds, or twenty times a minute. Air once respired 





* See Mayhew’s Report on the Schools of Michigan, 1848, 111th and following pages. Also, 
the 81st and following pages of Mayhew on the Means and Ends of Universal Education. 7 
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will neither support: combustion NOR ANIMAL LIFE. In pro- 
portion as air once respired is. mingled with the air of a 
room, the vital qualities of the whole are impaired, and it 
gradually becomes an active poison. By making a compu- 
tation based upon the amount of air respired by one person 
in a given time, the number of children ordinarily attend- 
ing school, and the size and capacity of the schoolhouses 
they occupy, it will be found that these schoolhouses are 
not ordinarily of sufficient capacity to furnish air enough 
for the respiration of their occupants three hours, or even 
for the preservation of their lives for this length of time, were 
it so arranged that they could breathe all the air once 
over, without entering upon its second respiration. But . 
this is not the case. The air in a room is not all respired once, 
before a portion of it is breathed the second, or even the 
third and fourth time. The atmosphere is not, hence, sud- 
denly changed from a healthful'to an infectious state. Were 
it so, the change would be so perceptible as to be dis, 
tinctly felt, and a remedy would hence be sought. But be- 
cause the change is gradual, and insidions,—undermining 
the health of all persons, and especially of children, who, 
while engaged in study, imperatively require pure air as a 
condition of the healthy development of either body or 
mind,—it is not therefore the less fearful in its consequen- 
ces. Ina room occupied by one hundred persons, THE FIRST 
HOUR, twenty~ive hundred cubic feet of air (which is equiva- 
lent to the contents of a room twenty feet square, and six 
and a fourth feet high) impart their entire vitality to sustain 
animal life, and, mingling with the atmosphere of the room, 
proportionately deteriorate the whole mass. Thus are abun- 
dantly sown in early life the fruitful seeds of disease, and 
premature death. 


Nature has beneficently provided a remedy for these 
evils, while we dwell in the open air ; for the carbonic acid 
which is exhaled from the lungs, by its increase of temper- 
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ature while in the lungs, is rendered specifically lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere, and is hence borne up, 
and away, to become the food of plants, which, in turn, ab- 
sorb this gas, and, retaining the carbon, and appropriating 
it to their own growth, throw off the oxygen, to mingle with 
the air, and thus again fit it for the respiration of animals. 
It is in this manner, by a beneficent provisien of the Crea- 
tor, that animals and plants are perpetually interchanging 
kindly offices. 

But this isnot our condition. By artificial arrangements 
we dwell quite too much within doors. By voluntarily thus 
incarcerating ourselves, we interrupt this beneficent pro- 
vision of Nature, by which the animal and vegetable king- 
doms mutually minister to each others health and well-be- 
ing. It is true, by leaving doors open, and raising win- 
dows; or, what is better, by lowering windows from the 
top, we may, in part, facilitate these natural arrangements, 
while we dwell in houses, and especially during the warm 
season, when the evil would be least felt. But during cold 
weather, this arrangement, being incompatible with com- 
fort, if not always with health, is generally disregarded. 

We have, therefore, a new and a difficult problem to 
solve, which is, how to maintain a comfortable and equable 
temperature, during the cold and inclement seasons of the year, 
without impairing the vital qualities of the atmosphere. 

Years ago, the large Open Fireplace was in common use. 
It had its advantages, and its disadvantages. So much 
heated air passed rapidly up the chimney, that it proved 
an efficient ventilator. But as ameans of warming, it was 
less effectual ; for the place made vacant by the rapid pas-. 
sage of heated air up the chimney, had to be supplied by 
cold air entering the doors, windows, and crevices around 
the room. Hence it might be said, without exageration, 
“while one side was scorching hot, the other was freezing 
cold.” Certain it was, that when the heads of children * 
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were in an atmosphere above blood heat, that about their 
feet was below the freezing point. 

The Fireplace has generally been superceded, and espe 
cially in school houses, by the Close Stove, which, it was 
claimed, saved half of the wood. Stoves, likewise, have 
their advantages, as well as their disadvantages ; for, if less 
warm air is uselessly carried up the chimney, and less cold 
air is hence admitted through the surrounding crevices to 
supply this loss, ventilation is at the same time less efficient 
than where Fireplaces are used.* 

Hot Air Furnaces have recently been considerably em- 
ployed, not only in dwelling houses, but more especially in 
Churches and in our larger Union School Houses. These, 
too, have their advantages, and their disadvantages. They 
ieaye the rooms warmed by them free from the care of a 
fire in the rooms, both as to noise and litter. They also 
serve as ventilators; for, when a room is full of air, it is 
evident no more air can be introduced, till that within is 
_ allowed to escape through ventilating tubes, or otherwise. 
While the heating process thus goes on, ventilation con- 
tinues. 

The great objection to furnaces consists in the manner 
of their construction. They have generally occupied a 
small brick enclosure in the basement. Cold air is intro- 
duced within this brick-work, and, immediately surround- 
ing the often intensely hot furnace, has its vital qualities 
changed before it enters the apartments to be warmed. 
The oxygen of the air unites, to some extent, with the 
often red hot furnace with which it comes in contact, form- 
ing an oxide of iron, and thus the nitrogen is set free. The 
oxygen of the aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, in like 
manner combines with the intensely heated furnace, form- 
ing again oxide of iron, and setting the hydrogen of the 





* For a good mode of ventilation, and of equalizing the temperature throughout the room, 
‘where the Close Stove is used, see Mayhew’ s Report of 1*48, already referred to, pp. 136 to 
140, and Means and Ends of Universal Education, pp, 392 to 398, 
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aqueous vapor free. In these and other ways the natural 
state of the atmosphere is disturbed, and its vital qualities 
are so impaired as to render it unfit for respiration. 

It is in 4 manner analogous to the foregoing that stoves 
injure the vital qualities of the air, though not generally 
to such an extent as furnaces have usually done. 

From the causes above stated, dry Hot Air Furnaces have 
of late frequently been discarded, and insome instances the 
Close Stove has been substituted. From the dedicatory 
address of the Bishop Union School House, of Detroit, re- 
cently completed, I see that, “both from the weight of au- 
thority and the lightness of their purse,” the Board of Edu-— 
cation for the city have adopted the ‘“ good old-fashioned 
way of warming with stoves,” as the address says, ‘against 
the furnace system.” This may be the better of the two 
methods of heating ;—or, rather, the worse method of the 
two may be the one discarded. Certain it is that neither 
method of warming, is good. 

The truth of these remarks, upon these two mio'thodt of | 
heating, I think is fully realized by those who have given 
the most attention to the subject. We have seen, in many 
instances, in the eastern cities, as well as in the west, the 
dry heating air furnace discarded, and a return to the close 
stove. And we have seen, if not a disposition to return to 
the large open fireplace, at least a tendency to substitute 
the grate for the stove and furnace. But the grate pos- 
sesses the same advantages, and is subject to the same ob- 
jections, that have been mentioncd as pertaining to the 
open fireplace, though neither exists to so great a degree. 
As an active ventilator it may advantageously be used in 
connection with the ordinary furnace. | 

But, it will be said, an imperfect method of heating is 
better than none; and, until we learn how to maintain a 
comfortable and equable temperature, during the cold and in- 
clement seasons of the year, without impairing the vital quali- 
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ties of the atmosphere, we must retain our old methods, im- 
perfect as they are. 

Of late, Steam Heating Furnaces have been introduced, 
to some extent. These are of different kinds. The one 
hitherto most in use, traverses witk pipes the apartments 
to be heated, through which pipes live steam is sent. The 
heating quality of these is good. The vital properties of 
the air remain unimpaired by this process. But these fur- 
naces possess no ventilating power, and they are further 
objectionable, on account of their leaking, and the crackling 
noises the pipes emit, while heating and cooling, and with 
every variation of temperature. 

I propose now to conclude these remarks, by noticing 
what I believe to be the best method of warming and ventila- 
tion known to the civilized world. It consists in the use of 
Perkins’ Steam Heating Air Furnace. I will not here en- 
ter upon an extended description of this furnace, but will | 
content myself by endeavoring to elucidate the principle 
upon which its excellent warming and ventilating power 
depends. | 

In the use of the Perkins Furnace the air ts warmed du- 
ring its passage through pipes that are inserted in a chamber 
of steam. 'These pipes are from one hundred and sixty to 
two hundred in number, depending upon the size of the 
building to be warmed, and should be about three inches 
in diameter, and not less than six feet inlength. They thus 
possess, in the aggregate, a capacity about equal to that of 
a tube a yard in diameter. The pure cold air from without, 
is conveyed to a sub chamber below that in which the fur- 
nace, or stove is situated, and traverses these pipes that 
pass upward through the steam chamber,* to a super cham- 
ber above the steam chamber, from which super chamber 
the heated air is conveyed by pipes and oe in the. 





*The steam employed is not under pressure, and is produced by keeping an open vessel on 
the stove, in the intermediate steam chamber. It is super-heated by the stove, and its chief 
Office is, to equalize the temperature throughout the heating chamber. It also promotes the 
more rapid heating of the air employed for warming, in its passage through the pipes. 
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usual way, to the apartments to be warmed. These apart- 
ments should be furnished with ample ventilators leading 
upward, through the roof of the building, to the open air. 
Each room warmed should be furnished with two ventila- 
ting registers, both communicating with a ventilating tube, 
one near the ceiling, and the other near the floor. When 
a room is to be warmed, the heating register should be 
opened to introduce the warm air, and the lower ventilating 
register should be opened to allow the cold air to pass off, 
as the warm air enters and displaces, first, that in the 
upper part of the room, and afterward that below, till the 
entire room is brought to a uniform temperature. By 
leaving these two régisters open, the room will be kept 
constantly warm, while an active ventilation will be kept 
up. The tops of these ventilating tubes should be fur- 
nished with caps, for the purpose of excluding storms, and 
.to prevent a downward current which might otherwise in- 
terrupt the ventilation, in case of adverse winds.* 


The intermediate steam heating chamber, of which I 
have spoken, is separated from both the sub, and super air 
chambers, by horizontal metallic plates; but these chambers 
are connected by the tubes already referred to, which tra- 
verse the steam chamber, by means of which the air is 
heated in its passage from the sub to the super chamber. 
The permeating, super-heated steam, surrounding these 
pipes, heats the air in its passage through them, to a com- 
fortable and genial temperature, without affecting its vital 
quality, or in any way rendering it unfit for healthy respi- 
ration. Persons occupying buildings thus warmed and 
ventilated, may safely dwell within doors, amid the severity 
and inclemency incident to the winters of this latitude, with 
all the physical comfort, safety to health, and immunity 





«Of the various caps in use, designed for Chimneys and Ventilators, the best with which I 
@m acquainted is ‘‘ Mayhew’s Self-adjusting Smoke, Storm and Ventilating Chimney Cap,” pa- 
tented by Ira Mayhew, of Albion, Mich. 


‘ ad 
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from disease, that they would enjoy dwelling owt of doors 
in tropical climes. 

The expense necessarily attending this mode of heating, 
which is somewhat greater than that attending the intro- 
duction of the ordinary Furnace, will probably prevent its 
being generally introduced into small separate school 
buildings ; but it should be introduced into all of our new 
and improved Union School Houses, as it will generally be 
into Church Edifices, and Public Halls, in which the health 
and comfort of their occupants are more regarded than the 
expense of heating. And this, it is believed, will be less, 
exclusive of the cost of the Furnace itself, where this 
method of heating is paegies: than in any of the ordinary 
methods of warming.* 

The excessive heat of our summers may be mitigated, as 
is commonly understood and practiced, by sprinkling floors, 
The water thus evaporating renders large quantities of ca- 
loric latent, which would otherwise be active, and by this 
means the temperature is reduced. In dwelling houses 
and school-rooms in which carpets are used, the same re- 
sult may be reached by hanging wet cloths on lines ar- 
ranged for that purpose. The evaporation from these 
cloths will produce the same effect upon the temperature 
that is secured by sprinkling the floors, and for the same 
reason. 

Where the Furnace described is employed, the tempera- 
ture of any room that becomes excessively heated in the 
winter, (should such an event occur,) may be reduced by 
opening the upper ventilator. Houses thus warmed may 
be thoroughly ventilated, summer or winter, in the same 
way. This arrangement will also mitigate the RCA. of 
the summer heat. 


———— a eee ee 








*Such is my own confidence in its complete success, that I have ordered a Perkins Furnace 
for my dwelling house, in Albion, where IJ reside, to be’ put up before another winter, 


b' 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


By the reports received at this office for the school year 
ending the Saturday previous to the last Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1857, (Abstracts of which are appended to this re- 
port,) five hundred and seventy-nine (579) townships, from 
forty-seven (47) counties, are represented. There were of 
organized school districts three thousand, seven hundred and 
forty-seven, (3,747,) in which there were two hundred and 
fifteen thousand, nine hundred and twenty-eight (215,928) 
resident children between the ages of four (4) and eighteen 
(18) years, two hundred and fourteen thousand, three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven (214,327) of which were residents of 
districts that were entitled to share in the proceeds of the 
Primary School Fund. Seventy-five (75) per cent of all 
the children reported, have attended school within the past 
year. . 

Schools taught by qualified teachers, (in districts that 
have sustained schools,) have been maintained five and 
seven-tenths (5.7) months during the year. Of the num- 
ber of teachers employed, there have been, male, two thou- 
‘gand, one hundred and thirty-one, (2,131,) and female, four 
thousand, six hundred and five, (4,605,) at a cost in wages 
of four hundred and twenty-three thousand, one hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars and twenty-two cents, ($423,129 22.) 
of which one hundred and twenty-one thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty-one dollars and fourteen cents, ($121,251 14,) 
‘was raised by rate bill. 
~The number of township libraries reported is four hun- 
dred and seventy-two, (472,) containing one hundred and 
‘sixty-eight thousand, one hundred seventy-nine (168,179) 
volumes, being on an average three hundred and fifty-six 
(356) volumes to each library. There appears to be one 
hundred and seven (107) townships without libraries. | 

There was apportioned at this office, to the several town- 
ships of the State, on the 11th day of June, 1857, the sum 
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of one hundred and seven thousand and ninety-two dollars 
and ninety-nine cents, ($107,092 99) being the amount of 
the Primary School Interest Fund accruing for the year 
1856, it being at the rate of fifty-three (53) cents to each 
scholar between the ages of four (4) and eighteen (18) 
years, as the same were reported for the preceding year. _ 

There was in like manner apportioned on the 28th day 
of May, 1858, the sum of one hundred and seven thousand, 
three hundred and twenty-nine dollars, ($107,329 00,) 
the same being at the rate of fifty (50) cents to 
each scholar within the legal ages, as they were reported 
for the year 1857. Re 

The statistics for the years 1855, 1856 and 1857, will be 
found in the following table, together with a comparison of 
the year 1855 with 1857: 


10 
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NOTES ON THE FOREGOING TABLE. 


In consequence of supplementary corrections and chan- 
ges in the reports, the statistics for the year 1855, differ 
slightly from those on pages 18 and 19. ’ 

The statement of the amounts of Primary School Money 
apportioned for the several years, refer to the apportion- 
ment on the census of each year, and not to the amount ap- 
portioned zm that year. The amount in the column for 
1855, was not apportioned till 1856, and so of each year. 


‘Township Libraries in the State that number 700 Volumes,. 














or over. 

_ Townships. | In what Counties situated. No. of volumes, 

Battle Creek, ........ Valhoubvves eee 1166: 
| Miner tol bo. dk). ; ‘, OE Sa ee 1066 
BRL. ths tas = n'0s' 9 i HES, 4a: NO a on a 95T 
OInnGld,. ok Oe CFIA hes we at oe 854 
Marengo, 0°. 9.22500: Calhoun uatis.% 172 
Mabey 6c 8ies: Te ES. A DASBIO, wlcvalawidbysue. 4 765 
AIO Es dca ses oust + hactcne ROU hs dtu sie aks «sis 138 
12S SG RO OD WWE UNCH os acto ake Shi tn 729 
EM es ie Lenawee 42 Boy 725 
Parmington, ......... Oaklands ad sa aak sie elt 
DYGHRE eds Lio slaty $ Waynejs fiaSaigla 24, 715 
Ja a rr Oabbouniy: iicge ie Gs .tevek 701 
Me ae aye os eee GNA WOO g. <i wai e's o1e ay 700 
ROE Fe Fg Moriree, 20 2ie Sm 700 
Bridgewater,......... Washtenaw, ......... 700 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In conformity with the provisions of law, a series of three 
State Teachers’ Institutes was held in the spring of 1857. 
These commenced on the evenings of the days named 
below, and continued in session ten working days, sever- 
ally, as follows :—At Dexter, Washtenaw county, commenc- 
ing March 23d; at Albion, Calhoun county, commencing 
April 6th; and at Owosso, Shiawassee county, commencing 
April 13th. 
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A series of six State Teachers’ Institutes was likewise 
held in the fall of 1857, at places as follows :—At Niles, 
Berrien county, commencing September 7th ; at Jonesville, 
Hillsdale county, commencing September 14th: at Clarks- 
ton, Oakland county, commencing September 21st ; at Al- 
legan, Allegan county, commencing September 28th; at 
Tonia, [onia county, commencing October 5th ; and at Lan- 
sing, Ingham county, commencing October 19th. 

The Superintendent undertook to attend, in person, all 
the Teachers’ Institutes of the earlier series, as appears 
from his former report.* But this severe labor, which at 
times engaged his attention ten hours a day, for months to- 
gether, rendering it necessary that such portions of his of- 
fice labors as could not be overlaid, be performed while 
other men slept, was found to be more than he could satis- 
factorily accomplish, single handed. And while the Legis- 
lature, hitherto, has devolved, from time to time, new du- 
ties upon this Department, it has omitted to provide the 
means for the performance thereof. The Superintendent 
has hence been compelled to relinquish, in part, his per- 
sonal attendance upon Institutes. As a consequence, some 
of the later series have been less successful than were those 
earlier attended, although the Superintendent has always 
employed the best teachers to take the charge of these In- 
stitues, that, under the circumstances, he has been able to 
secure. He has hence concluded to appoint no Institutes 
hereafter which he shall not be able to attend in person. 
In conformity with this decision, and for other reasons, no 
Institutes were appointed, on the part of the State, for the 
spring of 1858; and whether there will be appointments 
for the autumn, remains yet to be decided. 

The Superintendent feels constrained here to state what 
from motives of delicacy he has heretofore omitted to refer 
to. The statutes appropriate a sum, not exceeding $200 00, 














*See what is said under headings on pp. 5th and 13th of this volume. 
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for each Teachers’ Institute held under the direction of the 
Superintendent, for the purpose of defraying the necessary 
expenses thereof. This sum is hardly sufficient adequately 
to remunerate a competent Board of Instruction, especially 
when we consider the large outlay for travelling expenses 
necessarily involved. Even while the undersigned person- 
ally conducted these Institutes, and directed all their ar- 
rangements, he was not always able to keep the expenses 
within the appropriation; for accounts not anticipated 
would occasionally be presented, for fuel and the care of 
rooms occupied ; for lights for evening lectures we were 
solicited to give; for circulars and printing ordered by 
others, ete.; which accounts have been paid, though fre- 
quently from private means. . And these unanticipated and 
' irregular charges have often been inultiplied and increased 
when the Institutes have been conducted by others. 

Had not this matter been publicly referred to by others, 
without taking pains to acquaint themselves with the facts, 
I should have passed it here in silence. 


WEBSTER’8 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


The provisions of law in relation to the furnishing of 
school districts with this work, have been complied with. 
The law, which was sent in due time to the directors of all 
the school districts of the State, provided that districts 
might raise a tax of four dollars for the purchase of said 
Dictionary, at their annual meetings in the year 1857, or 
1858. It became the duty of the districts to notify the 
Supervisors of their townships of the amount voted for this 
purpose. It then became the duty of the Supervisors to 
notify this Department. On receiving such notice the Su- 
perintendent was authorized to purchase said Dictionary 
for the supply of such number of districts as had voted a 
tax of four dollars therefor, and given the notices aforesaid 
provided he could purchase them at not to exceed four 
dollars a copy, (whichis 50 cents less than the usual whole- 
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sale price, and $2 00 less than the established retail price.) 
The Superintendent completed negotiations with Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., the Publishers, for 
such number of copies of said work as should be required, 
at $4 00 acopy. Two thousand copies of the Dictionary 
were forwarded to Detroit, during the months of January 
and February last, to supply orders that had been received, 
and were still coming in.* This order was made with the 
expectation that the State would assume the freights, but 
this the Board of Auditors declined doing. 

That the districts might be in the early receipt of the 
Dictionaries, the Messrs. Merriam generously advanced the 
amount of the charges to Detroit, the same being $325 83, 
which amount is subject to future adjustment. As the 
Publishers were the only party of whom the purchase 
could have been made, and as they reside in Springfield, 
it seemed to me, as it still does, that the State should meet 
the cost of transportation, and especially as there was no 


reference to the matter in the law authorizing the pur- 


chase. 

During the last week in February, I shipped from De- 
troit to the County Clerks of the State, the number of cop- 
ies that had been ordered by the Supervisors of the differ- 
ent townships of these counties, respectively, with instruc- 
tions to the clerks in relations to their distribution. At 
this time, and in this manner, one thousand and eighty- 
seven (1087) copies of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
were sent out. They were sent by Rail Road, by Stage, 
and by Express, reference being had to safety, dispatch, 
and economy. The receipts on file in this office show that 
these Dictionaries were very generally received by the 
Clerks, at an early day, and in good condition. 
seoendtiojinte ot thats nok hacton hy toe cisteia rust h tae aa es Sed fee Magee 
and the districts were required to give such notification immediately on voting the tax. The 


Supervisors’ orders, which should have been received at this Office early in November, were 
many of them delayed till January and February, and some of them are still coming in. 
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On the 5th of June, 1858, I inclosed to the Messrs. G. & 
C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., the State Treasurer’s 
draft for $4,552 00, the same being the amount due them 
for eleven hundred and thirty-eight (1138) Dictionaries 
then delivered to parties that had raised the money to pay 
for them, under the provisions of law. 

In some instances districts omitted to make the neces- | 
sary certificate to the Supervisor of a tax voted for this 
purpose, and no money consequently was raised. In other 
cases the Supervisors omitted to notify this Department of 
the number of Dictionaries that had been certified to them, 
and for the payment for which they had levied the neces- 
sary tax. No Dictionaries were hence sent to meet such 
claims, as the Supervisors’ orders had not reached this De- 
partment. Such omissions are being supplied, as the Su- 
pervisors’ orders are received at this office, from day to 
day, and from week to week. Dictionaries are either fur- 
nished at this office, or orders are given on Messrs. Doughty, 
Straw & Co., of Detroit, with whom the Superintendent 
has Dictionaries on deposit, as the same shall best accom- 
modate persons entitled to receive them. . 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


By act No. 111, of the laws of 1857, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is authorized to subscribe for one 
copy of the Michigan Journal of Education, for each school 
district in the State, to be sent by mail to the directors of 
the said districts. Pursuant to the provision of the afore- 
said act, the Superintendent subscribed, on behalf of the 
State, for a sufficient number of copies of said Journal to 
furnish one to the director of each school district in the 
State, for the year 1857. In a conversation with the pub- 
lisher of said Journal, in the early part of last autumn, he 
indicated a desire to be advised of the discontinuance of 
the subscription on the part of the State, at an early day, 
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should it not be renewed for the year 1858. He was ac- 
cordingly thus advised by letter, October 21st, 1857. 
Among the reasons given in the letter to the publisher, 
for its discontinuance, are the following: 1st. The publica- 
tion of the Journal at a point remote from the Capital of 
the State, and the obstacles in the way of seeing proofs of 
articles furnished by this Department; a prominent object 
urged upon the Legislature at the time of the passage of 
the law, having been the advantages that would result to 
the State in the facilities thus afforded this Department in 
the use of its columns as a medium of official communica- 
tion; 2d. The apparently insuperable obstacles in the way. 
of securing the regular receipt of the Journal by perhaps. 
the majority of the districts of the State, and its preser- . 
vation and reading where received, and the inability, hence, 
of this Department to rely upon it as a means of official 
communication with local school officers; for it had become 
patent that in many townships and counties of the State, 
the Journal either remained in the Post Office, or when 
taken out. by the township clerks was never received by 
the districts, and often not opened by the clerks them- 
selves, as appears from the files of this office; and, 3d. 
The fact that the publisher had repeatedly stated, in public 
and in private, that the publication of the Journal was not 
remunerative, and especially so far as relates to the State 
subscription, but that he was pecuniarily a loser thereby. 
These, together with the pecuniary embarrassment which, 
the State, as well as individuals, felt at that financial crisis, 
were among the reasons for the withdrawal of the State 
subscription from the Journal, which were communicated 
to the publisher at the time. Before taking action, how- 
ever, the Superintendent consulted all of the principal State 
Officers in relation to the propriety of so doing, including © 
the Executive and all of the members of the Board of 
State Auditors, who, with but one exception, advised the 
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course pursued; and the person excepted, had not, as he 
said, the means of making up an opinion upon the subject. 


MICHIGAN ASYLUMS. 


I had hoped to be able to notice, in this place, pursuant 
to a suggestion contained in my last Report,* this noble 
State Charity; and more especially the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and for the Blind, located at Flint, which 
has now been some time in successful operation. But my 
engagement with the printer will not allow me to do so 
here. For any information concerning the Michigan Asy- 
lums that I may be able to submit, I must therefore refer 
the reader to the Documents appended to this Report. 


STATE PRISON, AND HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


I had also intended to notice, in this place, the State 
Prison, and the House of Correction for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders; for both of these Institutions I regard 
as constituting an important feature among the Reforma- 
tory Agencies employed by the State Government, and one 
which should claim and receive the sympathies and coun- 
sels of the Department of Public Instruction. But I must 
in this place pass these, as I have done the Michigan Asy- 
lums, and with a like reference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

IRA MAYHEW, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


*See pp. 6 to § of this volume. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Board of Regents"of the University of Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
December 28th, 1855. 


Hon. Ira Mayuew, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit the Seventeenth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, consisting of the following Documents : 

I. Annual Report of the President of the University. 

II. Annual Report of the Finance Committee, compri- 
sing, 

A. Report of the Secretary, giving the annual statement 
of warrants drawn on the University Treasurer. 

B. Report of the Superintendent of Grounds and Build- 
ings, detailing the expenditures from the Contingent Fund. 

C. Report of the University Treasurer. 

D. Report of the State Treasurer. 

B. Report of the State Land Commissioner. 

F. List of University Lands selected and approved. 

A. WINCHELL, 
Secretary of the Board of Regents. 
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Report of the President of the University. 


To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan : 
GENTLEMEN :—The condition of the University since my 
last Report, rendered Oct. 21st, 1854, to the present time, 
will appear from the following statement : 


I.—PROFESSORSHIPS AND PROFESSORS. 


In the Department of Medicine no change has taken 
place, with the exception that Dr. Andrews, having ac- 
cepted an appointment in the Rush Medical College of 
Chicago, the Chair of Comparative Anatomy is left vacant. 
The duties of Demonstrator of Human Anatomy, which he 
also discharged, have been assigned to Dr. C. P. Farmer. 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
William G. Peck, U.S. Topographical Engineer, and for 
eight years Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, has been appointed Professor 
of Physics and Civil Engineering in the place of Professor 
Winchell, who has been transferred to the Professorship of 
Botany, Zoology and Geology. 

Professor Frieze is now in Europe on leave of absence 
for the purpose of visiting the Universiti es, and of viewing 
those places and remains of antiquity so intimately con- 

ta hatin | ay The duties of his Profes- 
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salary in payment of Professor Braman’s salary, and the 
remainder in making collections in Europe for illustrating 
the Latin classics. 

Mr. Alfred Dubois, A. M., a graduate of the University, 
has, also, been appointed Assistant to the Professor of 
Chemistry. 


IIl.—NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


In the Department of Medicine the number of students, 
during the Academical year of 1854-5, amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-three ; of whom, twenty-two graduated 
as Doctors of Medicine. 

In the Department of Science, Literature aia the Arts, 
during the same year, the number of students amounted 
to one hundred and seventy-one; of whom, fifteen gradua- 
ted as Bachelors of Arts, and two as Bachelors of Science. 

Since the first of October, there have been admitted in 
the Department of Medicine 150. 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
‘the number thus far admitted is 98. 

In Analytical Chemistry the number of students during 
‘the season was 16. 

The whole number of students to be rae at the pre- 
sent time, therefore, is as follows: 


dn the:Department of Medicine,....'.......... 0... 150 
te i Science, Literature and the Arts, 250 

Tn: Amabytigal SJRGTRISELY,, bccn vic pte ete sa 4 ep oe 16 
Potal is: 2 ORE ne oe er 416 


III.—COURSE OF INSTRUCTION & TEXT BOOKS. 


I_— Department of Science, Literature and the Arts. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

1. CxiasstcaL Coursr. —No person will be admitted to 
this course unless he sustains a satisfactory examination in 
the following studies, namely: In English Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, and Algebra through equations of the 
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first degree; in the Latin Grammar, McClintock’s Exer- 
cises, or Arnold’s First Latin Book, the whole of Cesar’s 
Commentaries, the whole of Cicero’s Select Orations, thirty 
lessons in Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, and one book 
of the Auneid of Virgil, with special reference to the Pros- 
ody; in the Greek Grammer, the writing of Greek (with 
the accents,) and the Greek Reader, or some equivalent 
amount of classical Greek, and in Ancient Geography. 

2. Sormntiric Course.—The examination for admission 
to this course will be particularly rigid in the following 
studies, namely: English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Algebra, through equations of the first degree. 

8. PartiaAL Course.—Those who do not desire to become 
candidates for a degree, may be admitted to any part of 
the Classical or Scientific Course, for such length of time 
as they may choose, in case they exhibit satisfactory evi- 
dence of such proficiency as will enable them to proceed 
advantageously with the studies of the class which they 
propose to enter. 

No person shall become a candidate for admission to any 
of the above courses until he shall have completed his four- 
teenth year, nor without presenting satisfactory evidence 
of unexceptionable moral character. 


IIl.—COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—CLASSICAL COURSE. 


First Year. 


I. Algebra, Latin, Greek. 
II. Algebra and Geometry, Latin, Greek. 


Second Year. 


I. Geometry and Trigonometry, Latin, Greek. 
II. Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry, Latin and 
Greek, French. 


Third Year. 
I, French, Physics, Astronomy and Greek. 
12 | 
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II. Greek and Latin, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Botany 
and Zoology, Rhetoric. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
first Year. 
I, Algebra and Geometry, English Language and Liter- 


ature. 
II. Geometry, Trigonometry and Mensuration, English 


Language and Literature. 
Second Year. 


I. Descriptive and Analytical Geometry, Surveying, Lev- 
elling and Geodesy, History. 
II. Calculus, Indus, and Topographical Drawing, Shades, 
Shadows and Perspective, French. 
Third Year. 
I. French, Mechanics, Astronomy. 
II. Acoustics and Optics, Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Botany and Zoology, Rhetoric. 
fourth Year. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


I, Philosophy, Greek and Latin. 
II. Philosophy. 
ELECTIVE STUDIES. 
I. Astronomy, Analyt. Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, 
German. 
II. Spher. Astron. and use of Instr., Analyt.?{Chemistry, 
Zoology and Botany, German. | } 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
I. Philosophy, Geology. ‘ 
II. Philosophy, Geology. 
ELECTIVE STUDIES, 
t.. Astronomy, Applicd Chemistry, German, Agricultural 
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II. Astronomy, Applied Chemistry, Analyses of Soils, 
Minerals, &c., German, Agricultural Science, Lect. on 
History. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


Strength of Materials. 

Theory of Construction. 

Stone Cutting. 

Architecture. 

Philosophy. 

Railroad Engineering. 

Theory of Road Construction. 

Plan Drawing and Tinting in Colors. 

Philosophy. 

Motors and Machines. 

Steam Engines and Locomotives. 

Field Work, Laying out Roads. 

Mining Surveys. 

The above course of study in the Department of Science, 
Literature and the Arts,embraces the following subjects: 


2--—LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The studies of this department embrace a select series 
of the Latin Classics, accompanied by progressive exer- 
cises in the analysis and composition of the language, and 
a course of lectures on the antiquities, literature, and his- 
tory of Rome. 

The arrangement of authors and exercises in this course, 
is as follows: 

First year: Livy; Terence, or Cicero de Senetute, et de 
Amicitia ; Roman History, in lectures, to the Mithridatic 
Wars; exercises in Latin Composition. 

Second year: Horace; Tacitus; Roman History to the 


Age of the Antonines; exercises in Latin Composition and 
Prosody. 
Third year: Juvenal or Lucan; lectures on Roman Lit- 


erature. 
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Fourth year: Selections from the Rhetorical Works of 
Cicero; lectures on the Roman Oonstitution; essays in 
Latin. 

The following works are recommended for reading or 
reference: Zumpt’s, and Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar; Schmidt’s History of Rome; the historical 
works of Niebuhr, Arnold, and Neeren; Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities; Putz’s Manual of An- 
client Geography and History; Anthon’s or Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology; and Butler’s or Findlay’s An- 
cient Atlas. 

It is believed that the Latin course, thus arranged, will 
not only secure all the proficiency attainable, in the time: 
allotted to Latin in the University, but also promote, to a 
considerable extent, the general knowledge, the mental 
discipline, and the literary taste of the student. 


Il.—GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The instruction in this department extends through the 
first two years, with one semester in the third, and one 
semester in the fourth year. | 

The studies of the first year are Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
and selections from Thucydides. A considerable portion 
of the time is also devoted to lessons in the Grammar, and 
to exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 

In the second year, further selections from Thucydides 
are read, and also selections from Homer’s Iliad. The ex- 
ercises in Greek Prose Composition are continued, and 
English essays are required of the class on topics relating 
particularly to the authors which are studied, or in general 
to the age in which they lived. ° 

The oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, (Champlin’s 
. 2d edition,) is studied in the third year. Essays are re- 
quired of the class, and lectures are delivered by the in- 
structor, on subjects connected with the age of the Athe 
nian orators. 
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In the fourth year, Plato’s Apology of Socrates, and se- 
lections from the Memorabilia of Xenophon, are read in 
connection with a more general study of the Grecian Phi- 
losophy. 

The limited amount of time allowed to the study of the 
Greek language and literature in the Collegiate course, ren- 
ders it impossible to do anything more than to make a be- 
ginning. That this beginning should be a good one— 
should lay a foundation on which it may be possible to 
build hereafter—is the principle object aimed at. Particu- 
lar attention is paid, therefore, in the first year to the 
forms and structure of the language itself: afterwards, 
while the principles of interpretation continue to be care- 
fully studied, as much attention as possible is given also to 
the history of the Greeks, and of their literature. 

The course is not always limited to the before-mentioned 
authors, but may be varied in the different years. 

The following works are particularly recommended as 
books of reference: Kuhner’s Greek Grammar; Liddell & 
Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon; Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities ; Smith’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology ; 
Findlay’s or Butler’s Ancient Atlas; Kiepert’s Atlas von 
Hellas; Becker’s Charicles, and Grote’s and Thirwall’s 
History of Greece. 


IlIl.—MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 


The course of instruction in this department occupies 
one daily recitation during four terms, or two years. One- 
half of the time is devoted to the French language, and 
the other half to the German, the latter being an optional 
study. 

4 THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The instruction begins with the second semester of the 
second year, and closes with the first semester of the third 
year. 
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First Semester—Fasquelle’s French Method—oral and 
written exercises in translating from French into English, 
and from English into French. Fasquelle’s Colloquial 
French Reader. 

Second Semester—Oral and written exercises on the 
Grammar and idioms of the language. Napoleon, (Fas- 
quelle’s edition,) with colloquial exercises. 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

The instruction continues through the fourth year. 

First Semester—Grammar, oral and written exercises in 
translating from English into German, and from German 
into English. © 

Second Semester—Grammar continued, oral and written » 
exercises on the idioms of the languages. Schiller—Wil- 
helm Tell. 

IV.—MATHEMATICS. 


The studies in the Classical Department embrace the 
following subjects, viz: 

1. Algebra. 

2. Plane and Solid Geometry. 

3. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

4. Analytical Geometry. 
And are pursued in the following order, viz: 

first Year. 


First Semester—Algebra, Davies’ Bourdon. | 
Second Semester—Algebra completed, Geometry, Davies’ 
Legendre. 


Second Year. 


First Semester—Geometry completed, Trigonometry— 
Davies’. 

Second Semester—Trigonometry completed, Analytical 
Geometry and Calculus—Loomis. 
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V.—SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


The complete course required for the degree of Civil 
Engineer (C. E.) embraces the following branches : 

1. Mathematics, including Algebra; Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry and Mensuration, Analytical Geometry, Calculus. 

2. Graphics, including Descriptive Geometry with its ap- 
plication to Shades, Shadows, Perspective and Stone Cut- 
ting, together with Geometrical and Spherical Projections; 
Drawing in Plan and Elevation, Topographical Drawing, 
Tinting in Colors. 

3. Physics, including Mechanics; Acoustics, Optics, Heat, 
Electricity and Magnetism. 

4, Natural Science, including Chemistry ; Mineralogy, 
Geology, Meteorolgy. 

5. Elements of Astronomy. 

6. Language, including English Language and Literature; 
either French Language and Literature, or German Lan- 
guage and Literature; Rhetoric. 

7. Philoshophy, including Logic; Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence. 

8. Engineering, including Plane, Geoderic, Railroad and 
Mining Surveying; Levelling; Nature and strength of 
Materials; Theory of Construction; Architecture ; Me- 
chanics, particularly the Steam Hngine and Locomotive ; 
Motors{ particularly Steam and Water. 

The entire course as above laid down can be accom- 
plished by the industrious student in four years, but a 
longer time may be occupied upon it with advantage and 
profit. The studies pursued for the first three years of this 
course are identical with those of the corresponding course 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science, and are pursued in 
the same classes. This portion of the course.embraces all 
of the branches laid down under the first six headings, to- 
gether with Plane Surveying, Geodesy and Leveling. The 
fourth year embraces the remaining portion. 
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Students desirous of perfecting themselves in any par- 
ticular branch of Engineering, will be permitted to enter 
upon any study of the regular course for which they may 
be prepared, but such students will not receive the degree 
of Civil Engineer. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction is given in the Lecture room by recitations, 
with illustrations at the blackboard, and by Lecture. The 
use of instruments and the practical duties of the Engineer — 
will be illustrated by an extensive course of field opera- 
tions. In drawing, besides copying the exercises given in 
the text books, students will be required to make plots of 
actual surveys, plans and elevations of buildings and ma- 
chines from actual measurement, and will be expected 
from time to time to produce original designs of proposed 
structures. 


Text Books. 


The following text books are now used in the depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Graphics, Physics and Engineering. 


I.—MATHEMATICS. 


Davies’ Bourdon, Legendre, Analytical Geometry and 
Calculus. ; 


II.—GRAPHICS. 


Davies’ Descriptive Geometry, Shades, Shadows and 
Perspective; Mahan’s industrial Drawing; R.S. Smith’s 
Manual of Topographical Drawing; Lectures. 


IlI.—PHYSICS. 
Bartlett’s Mechanics, Acoustics and Optics. 
IV.— CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Davies’ Surveying; Mahan’s Civil Engineering ; Gilles- 
pie’s Roads and Railroads ; Neucke’s Field Book; Lectures, 
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‘BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The following are indicated as useful books of reference: 

In the Higher Mathematics— 

Church, Analytical Geometry. 

Church, Differential Integral Calculus. 

Courtenary; Calculus. 

Pierce, Curves and Functions. 

In Physics— 

Poisson, Traite de Mecanique. 

Duhamel, Cours de Mecanique. 

Wiesbach, Mechanics of Machines. 

Poncelet, Mecanique Industrielle. 

Whewell, Statics and Dynamics. 

Brewster, Optics. 

Lardner, Natural Philosophy. 

In Civil Engineering— 

Mosely, Engineering and Architecture. 

Wiesbach, Mechanics of Machines and Engineering. 

Naupt, Bridge Construction. 

Pambour, Steam Engine. 

Bourne, Treatise on the Steam Engine by the Artizan 
Club. 

Weale, Treatise on Bridges by Nann and others. 

Also the various publications and reports of the Super- 


intendent of the Coast Survey, and of the United States 
Corps of Engineers and Topographical Engineers. 


VI.— ASTRONOMY. 


There will be two courses of instruction: one elemen- 
tary for the undergraduate students; and another for stu- 
dents of a higher grade, who, together with the Science of 
Astronomy, will be taught the use of the Instruments in 
the Observatory. 


VII.—RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
During the whole of the first year, the members of the 
13 
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Scientific Department devote one-half of their time to the 
study of the English Language and Literature. The ob- 
ject of this plan is to secure an examination of the princi- 
ples of our native tongue, as thorough and exact as that 
which is necessary for the mastery of a foreign language. 
The survey of our general Literature is necessarily cursory, 
and is designed chiefly to establish fundamental principles 
of criticism, and to cultivate correctness and propriety of 
style. 

Allthe members of the Junior class, in both departments, 
have a daily study in Rhetoric during the second semester 
of the year, in which a good text book is examined, and a 
course of lectures given by the Professor, and original com- 
positions are presented by the students every week for 
criticism. 

Declamations are required regularly through the last 
three years; and during the last two years, the pieces spo- 
ken are original, and previously presented to the Professor, 
for criticism. 

VIII.—HISTORY. 


It will be seen, by reference to the Course of Study, that 
the students in the Scientific Course study General History 
one-half of the second year. 

During the second semester a course of lectures will be 
given on the Philosophy of History, which may be attended 
by the Seniors in both departments. 


IX.—GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


In this department, three courses of lectures are given 
to the undergraduate students : | 

1. A course of semi-weekly lectures on Botany during 
the second semester of the Junior year. 

2. A course of lectures on Zoology during the first semes- 
ter of the Senior year. 

3. A course of lectures on Geology during the second 
semester of the Senior year. | 
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The plan of instruction will embrace the general and 
comparative organization of plants and animals as the basis 
of their systematic classification; vegetable and animal 
physiology, comprising the sources and modes of nutrition 
of plants and animals, and their various modes of develop- 
ment and dissemination ; also an outline of their geographi- 
cal distribution and economical history. The instruction 
will be concluded by a pretty full course of lectures on 
theoretical and practical Geology, amply illustrated by 
maps, charts, models and drawings, and by an extensive 
collection of fossils and rock specimens from the palewozoic 
formation of Michigan and other districts, and from the cre- 
taceous and tertiary formations of the Southern States. In 
the entire course of instruction continual reference will be 
had to the agricultural and other economical relations of 
these sciences. 

Besides the instructions of the lecture room, the Profes- 
sor will afford facilities to those who desire them for the 
more careful and minute examination and study of objects, 
the determination of species, and the identification of form- 
ations. Short excursions will also be undertaken in term 
time, and longer ones in vacation, for the purpose of bring- 
ing students into actual and direct communication with na- 
ture. 

Text Books and Works for Reading and heference— 

Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 
Wood’s Class Book of Botany. 
Schleiden’s Principles of Botany. 
Jussieu’s Cours Elementaire de Botanique. 
Milne Edwards’ Cours Elementaire de Zoologie. 
Agassiz and Gould’s Zoology. 
Hitchcock’s Elementary Geology. 
Lyell’s Elementary Geology. 
‘Principles of Geology. 
‘ Travels in North America. 
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Guyot’s Earth and Man. 
Geological Reports published by the different States. 


X.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


The instruction in Chemistry will be embraced in a 
course of lectures to the Medical Class during the first 
semester, and the Junior class during the second, on Ele- 
mentary Chemistry. The institution being well supplied 
with apparatus, these lectures will be fully illustrated by 
experiments. Adopting a chemical classification of min- 
erals, the science of mineralogy will be treated in connec- 
tion with that of chemistry. They will also be attended 
by thorough reviews and examinations. | 

During the first semester of the senior year, students 
more advanced in the science will be admitted into the 
Analytical Laboratory, and furnished with all the necessary 
material and apparatus, will conduct with their own hands, 
under the direction and supervision of the professor, a sys- 
tematic course of qualitative and quantitative analysis. 
The object of this course will be two-fold, viz: 

First. To make the student familiar by actual practice 
with the principles and laws of the science, as well as the 
properties of the various elements and compounds, and 
their relations to each other. 

Second. To exercise the student in chemical manipula- 
tion, and enable him to perform analytical investigations. 

During the second semester particular attention will be 
given to special investigations in chemical technology, 
among which will be embraced : 

Soil avalysis and the manufacture of manures. 

Analysis of mineral waters and blow-pipe examizations, 

Alkalimetry and acidimetry. 

The preparation and purification of chemicals. 

Toxicological investigations. 

This course is designed to embrace the general applica- 
tions of the science to agriculture, the arts and manufac- 
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tures, and medicine, and in short tomake thorough practical 
chemists. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Turner’s Chemistry. 0° 
Regnault’s Chemistry. 
Will’s Analysis. 
Fresenins’ Quantative Analysis. 
II.—INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This study is conducted by the use of text books, accom- 
panied with lectures. Essays on subjects connected with the 
course are read by the students and criticised by the Pro- 
fessor. Oneisread at each recitation. Reference is made 
to the standard works of ancient and modern writers on 
Philosophy. 

A complete development of this branch of knowledge 
must necessarily be reserved for the University course. 


III.—DEGREES. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts, in accordance with gen- 
eral usage, will be conferred on students who complete the 
classical course and pass the examinations in the same, 

The degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred on 
students who complete the scientific course and pass the 
examinations in the same. This title, borrowed from the 
French College, has already been introduced into the Law: 
rence scientific school of Harvard, and into the University 
of Rochester, to mark the graduation of a similar class of 
students. 

The degree of Master of Arts will not be conferred in 
course upon graduates of three years standing, but only 
upon such graduates as have pursued professional or gen- 
eral scientific studies during that period. The candidate 
for the degree must pass an examination before one of the 
Faculties. He must also read a thesis before the Faculties 
of the University at the time of taking the degree. 
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IT.—Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
I.—TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Each candidate for admission to the Medical College must 
be provided with satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter, and, if a candidate for graduation, also of such lite- 
rary attainments as have been recommended by the Na- 
tional Medical Association, viz: ““A good English Educa- 
tion, the knowledge of Natural Philosophy, the Elementary 
Mathematical Sciences, and such an acquaintance with the 
Ancient Languages as will enable the student to appreciate 
the technical language of medicine, and read and write pre- 
scriptions. | . 

Students are expected to be in attendance upon the first 
day of the term, as the regular course of instruction will 
commence upon and continue from that day, and, by the 
rules adopted, certificates are issued only for the period of 
actual attendance. 


II.—COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Annual Session commences upon the first day of Oc- 
tober, and continues until the last Thursday in March. © 

The instruction.is given by four lectures daily, accom- 
panied with thorough examinations on the subject of the 
previous lectures. Of the candidates for graduation, fre- 
quent written exercises are required on medical topics. 

A society for the cultivation of medical literature is main- 
tained by the students, which offers its advantages to all 
who wish to avail themselves of this mode of improvement, 
It confers an honorary degree upon its graduate members, 


IlI.—DEGREES. 


Hach candidate;for graduation must so announce himself 
at the commencement of his second course, and must at 
that time undergo a preliminary examination in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica and Chemistry. 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, the 
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student must exhibit evidence of having*pursued the study 
of Medicine and Surgery for the"term of three years with 
some respectable practitioner of medicine, (including lec- 
ture terms;) must have attended two full courses of lec- 
tures, the last of which must have been in the College of 
Medicine and Surgery of the University of Michigan, and 
the previous one in this or in some other respectable med- 
ical institution; must have been engaged in the study of 
Practical Anatomy; must be twenty-one years of age; must 
have submitted to the Faculty a thesis composed and writ- 
ten by himself on some medical topic, and have passed an 
examination at the close of the term satisfactory to the Fac- 
ulty. 

To encourage a higher grade of preliminary acquirement,. 
an allowance of one year from the term of study is made 
in favor of graduates of the College of Arts and Sciences 
in this University, or in other respectable literary colleges. 

Four years of reputable practice is received-in lieu of one 
course of lectures. 

The theses of successful candidates are to be preserved 
among the archives of the College. The theses of rejected 
applicants are returned. 

The Faculty select one or more theses to be read at the 
Annual Commencement, and also, in accordance with a 
resolution of the Board of Regents, a thesis for publication 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


IV.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The University of Michigan has aimed to elevate the 
standard of medical attainments, as will appear upon con- 
sulting the requirements for a medical degree. Should the 
student enter upon the course with an inadequate prepara- 
tion, still he cannot be admitted as a candidate for the de- 
gree of M. D., nor hope to pass the required examination 
without subjecting himself to severe study, and supplying 
many early deficiencies. The Medical Faculty, in common 
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with all the enlightened members of the profession, desire, 
earnestly, that a rule might prevail in our country like that 
which prevails in the Universities of Prussia, by which a 
liberal education should be made the necessary introduc- 
tion to professional study. The sciolist easily runs into the 
empiric, but he who has obtained a thorough scientific dis- 
cipline, knows how to discriminate between visionary con- 
jectures and established truths. 

In pursuance of this prime object, several modifications 
of the prevailing system of medical teaching have been sug- 
gested; among which may be specified: the extension of 
the lecture term; thorough daily examinations upon the 
topics discussed; cultivation of the power of communica- 
ting medical facts and principles, by frequent essays upon 
medical topics; frequent examinations in review; and ade- 
quate proof of high proficiency prior to granting .the hon- 
ors of the institution. 


V.—MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 


By a special appropriation for this purpose, the several 
Departments are enabled to illustrate fully the various 
topics embraced in the course; by means of plates, models, 
specimens in healthy and morbid anatomy, the microscope, 
and a large and well selected chemical apparatus. 

The fund accruing from the matriculation fees is de- 
voted to the i: crease of means of illustration. The Fac- 
ulty will also make free use of their extensive private col- 
lections. 

Large additions to the museum have been made since 
the former Announcement, both by purchase and other- 
wise. 7 

The large and rapidly increasing population of the city 
and adjacent country, renders it probable that numerous 
opportunities, will, as heretofore, be afforded to students 
to observe practical exemplifications of Surgical and Gene- 
ral Practice. During the previous terms many patients 
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have availed themselves of the privileges thus gratuitously 
furnished, and a variety of capital and minor operations . 
were performed in view of the Class. 


The Faculty, however, no not deem it necessary to con- 
ceal their sincere opinion that beyond observation of the 
cases incidentally presented, it is «mpracticable as a matter 
of fact, and experience, for students during the term of 
medical lectures, to be otherwise profitably engaged than 
in careful study and review of the subject matter of the 
same. To derive advantage from observation of howsoever 
many objects of clinical study, familiarity with the topics 
of the lecture room should, most unquestionably, be con- 
stantly premised. This is not the place, neither will the 
ordinary limits of an Announcement permit here the dis- 
cussion of this most important point in medical education, 
yet the idea advanced is one which will sustain scrutiny 
and repel attack. 


As noted in the previous Announcement, Clinical instruc- 
tion, it is believed, is far better imparted in the walks of 
private practice, especially in that section of the country 
where the student intends to locate himself, than can be 
done even in the best regulated hospital. The hasty walk 
through the wards of a hospital, (necessarily hasty if entered 
upon at all during the lecture term,) furnishes at best but 
a sorry substitute for the close and accurate study of cases 
as they occur in the professional round of the private prac- 
titioner. In the latter instance, moreover, the student ac- 
quires experience in precisely that kind of practice which 
he is himself soontoassume, “The great principles of the 
science,” it is admitted, ‘‘are the same everywhere,” but 
that discrimination which is indispensable in their appli- 
cation to disease peculiar to certain portions of the coun- 
try, can only be acauired by personal observation and cau- 
tious inspection. This proposition we believe to be as well 
founded as the distinction between experience and inexpe- 


14 
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rience. Itis therefore recommended to all students, dur- 
- ing their pupilage and the intervals of the lecture terms, 
to associate themselves with well educated physicians, 
where they can have the advantage of seeing extensive 
practice, as well as receiving scientific instruction. To fa- 
cilitate this object, the lecture season has been so arranged 
that the season of the year when sickness most prevails in 
the West, can be devoted to this end. | 

Arrangements have been made by which an ample sup- 
ply of material for the purposes of practical Anatomy has 
been secured, and special attention will be devoted to ren- 
der this important study as advantageous as possible to the 
student. The experience of previous sessions has shown 
that the material for the department can be furnished as 
abundantly and at as low rates as at other institutions of 
the kind, notwithstanding reports to the contrary have 
been put afloat by those interested in the success of other 
schools. 

In the department of Chemistry, remarkable facilities will 
hereafter be afforded students to become versed in the 
practical details of toxicological and other analyses, in which 
the Professor of Chemistry is very frequently engaged. At 
very considerable private cost, he has imported from, Hu- 
rope apparatus particularly adapted to facilitate this sub- 
ject... The attention of the Profession is especially invited 
to the advantages thus presented. 

The University Library; the Cabinet of Minerals of the 
University, containing nearly 5,000 specimens, and a com- 
plete suite illustrative of the geology of Michigan, as also 
the Museum of Natural History, will at all times be acces- 
sible to members of the Medical sar 


VI.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


The following contributions to the Museum by donation 
and deposit have been made during the year, for which the 
thanks of the Faculty are tendered : 
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The College has also purchased about 350 samples of 
pure chemicals, imported from Europe and elegantly put 
up for specimens; also separate sets of apparatus for the 
use of each student engaged in the Analytical Course. 
One hundred and twenty colored Botanical Plates have also 
been procured and framed, to illustrate the course in Ma- 
teria Medica; so that the Museum, during the year, has 
been increased by over fourteen hundred specimens. / 
VII.—SUMMER COURSE OF PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEM- 

ISTRY. 

A summer chemical course has now been established for 
those who wish to be instructed in practical analysis and 
chemical manipulation. The University furnishes all the 
apparatus, and the students are charged with only the ac- 
tual cost of the chemicals consumed in the operations. Hach 
student in this course goes through a series of analyses with 
his own hands, under the eye of the Professor, and is ena- 
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bled to acquire both the skill and the knowledge required 
of a practical chemist. 
This Course commences the first week in April. 


T1T.— University Course. 


This Course is designed for those who have taken the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ences, and for those generally who, by previous study, have 
attained a preparation and discipline to qualify them for 
pursuing it. 

The Course will be conducted exclusively by lectures. 
Besides attending these, the student will have full oppor- 
tunity of availing himself of the library and all other means 
that can aid him in literary cultivation and scientific re- 
searches. 

This course, when completely furnished with able pro- 
fessors and the material of learning, will correspond to that 
pursued in the Universities of France and Germany, 

The following scheme will present, in general, the sub- 
jects proper to such a course : | 

I. Systematic Philosophy. 
II. History of Philosophy. 
III. History and Political Economy. 
IV. Logic. 
V. Ethics and Evidences of Christianity. 
VI. The Laws of Nature—The Laws of Nations— 
Constitutional Law. 
VII. The higher Mathematics. 
VII. Astronomy. 
IX. General Physics. 
X. Chemistry. 
XI. Natural History. 
XII. Philology. 
XIII. Greek Language and Literature. 
XIV. Latin Language and Literature. 
XV. Oriental Languages: 
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XVI. English Language and Literature. 
XVII. Modern Literature. 
XVIII. Rhetoric and Criticism. 
XIX. The History of the Fine Arts. 
XX. The Arts of Design. 


IV.—The Inbrary. 


The Regents at present appropriate twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year for printing catalogues, &c., for periodicals and 
books. 

This sum, although all that the University fund admits 
of being appropriated to this object, is quite inadequate to 
the wants of the Library. We have now only about 6,000 
volumes. We ought to have at least 20,000 volumes as a 
basis. After this,an annual appropriation of two thousand 
dollars would enable us to advance and maintain our rank 
beside sister institutions. 


V.—The Observatary. 


This is is now complete. The Transit Circle has been 
furnished with two collimators during the past year. 

The great Equatorial Telescope, of thirteen inch aper- 
ture, bids fair to realize all our anticipations. 


In reviewing the progress of the University of Michigan, 
no true friend of education can fail to experience a high 
degree of gratification. It has already reached a noble de- 
velopment, and its promises for the future are of a most 
cheering character. 

In conclusion, I would call attention particularly to three 
things: the features of the course of study we have adopt- 
ed, and are laboring to perfect; the popular character of 
the institution; and what remains to be done for the com- 
pletion of our undertaking. 
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I.—THE FEATURES OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


In the Medical Department, all the important professor- 
ships which the usage of the most eminent schools of medi- 
cine, at home and abroad, has developed and sanctioned, 
are established. They are also all filled, with the excep- 
tion of the professorship of Comparative Anatomy. 

The course of study exceeds by one-third the course 
usually adopted in our country; the subjects are arranged 
in a logical order and the efforts of the professors are un- 
ceasing to lead their students to a most thorough study of 
the important subjects comprised in the range of medical 
science. 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
there exists now three prescribed courses of study : 

1, The Classical, in which students are graduated as 
Bachelors of Arts. 

2. The Scientific, in which students are graduated as 
Bachelors of Science. 

3. The Course of Civil Engineering, in which students 
will receive the diplomas of Civil Engineer. 

In addition to the above, elective studies are introduced, 
so that students, after having completed any one of the 
courses for graduation, can proceed, not only to one or both 
of the others, to study the branches which peculiarly be- 
long to them; but can, also, select particular sciences as sub- 
jects of prolonged study, extending through two, three, or 
more years, according to the nature of the science selected, 
or the degree of perfection at which they aim. 

The old idea of crowding all science and literature into 
four arbitrary years, is thus abrogated. 

Courses of four years’ study are, indeed, still prescribed, 
since the state of our preparatory school does not admit of 
an entire revolution at once; but the amount of study al- 
lotted to each is only what experience has decided to be 
practicable within that period. But if any student fail in 
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the stated examinations, he will be required to fall back to 
a lower class, and to pursue his studies as much longer as 
his case requires. 


Il.—THE POPULAR CHARACTER OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


By this we mean its adaptation to the people at large. 

It is a prevailing opinion that the Common School is the 
most popular of all our institutions of learning. This would 
be true, did the Common School meet all the educational 
wants of the people, and were it the only one open to them. 
But it certainly cannot be true, merely, because the Com- 
mon School is the lowest grade of education, unless we adopt 
the monstrous principle that the people are entitled only 
to the lowest grade. 

All civilized countries, and especially those which have 
popular forms of government—where the people have alike 
the sovereign power, and are alike eligible to civil offices 
—require a great number of highly educated men. Indeed, 
the more widely the higher degrees of education are dif- 
fused, the better. But, where the high institutions of learn- 
ing are so constituted as to be accessible only to the rich, 
and to privileged classes, they cannot be popular institu- 
tions. 

Now the University of Michigan is popular, in the strict- 
est sense, whether we consider its courses of study, or the 
fact thatit is freely opened to all the people, without distinc- 
tion. If any wish to give their sons a classical education, 
with a view of introducing them into the learned profes- 
sions, they find here the requisite course of study. 

If any wish to give their sons a purely scientific educa- 
tion, or to introduce them to branches connected with the 
mechanic arts, with manufactures, with commerce, with agri- 
culture, or with civil engineering, the requisite courses are 
all here provided. 

The University thus meets the wants of the people, in all 
the higher degrees of education. 
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In the next place, the University having been endowed 
by the General Government, affords education without 
money, and without price. There isno young man so poor, 
that industry, diligence, and perseverance will not enable 
him to get an education here. 

The present condition of the University confirms this 
view of its character. While the sons of the rich, and of 
men of more or less property; and, in larger proportion, 
the sons of substantial farmers, mechanics, and merchants, 
are educated here; there is also a very considerable num- 
ber of young men dependent entirely upon their own exer- 
tions—young men who, accustomed to labor on the farm, 
or in the mechanic’s shop, have become smitten with the 
love of knowledge, and are manfully working their way 
through to a liberal education, by appropriating a portion 
of their time to the field or the workshop. 

I could mention many noble instances of this kind. Some 
of our best scholars, and who give the fairest promise of 
taking a high position in after life, belong to this class. 
III.—WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE FOR THE COMPLETION OF OUR 

UNDERTAKING. 

There are three particulars mainly essential to constitute 
a University: thoroughly qualified professors, books, and 
apparatus; including under the last whatever is necessary 
for illustrating any branch of knowledge. 

At present we require another professor of Mathematics 
and Physical Science to be associated with Professor Peck 
in the Scientific Department. That Department will im- 
pose upon two professors three hours instruction a day 
throughout the year. 

In developing the course of Analytical Chemistry, Pro- 
fessor Douglas will also require a permanent assistant. 

The only principle that can be laid down with respect 
to the appointment of instructors is, that they must be mul- 
tiplied according to the obvious wants of the Institution. 
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A certain amount of books and apparatus is absolutely 
necessary to a University. It must be confessed that our 
absolute necessities are not yet met in this respect. 

In respect to building, the true principle is to build as 
little as possible. In accordance with this principle we 
have not yet commenced the erection of a Chapel. The 
new Union School House of Ann Arbor will furnish a room 
more suitable for Commencement occasions than any we 
have hitherto occupied. A Chapel is desirable, but our 
more pressing wants of professors, books and apparatus, 
have led us to dispense with it still longer. It will be ne- 
cessary, however, to erect a Chemical Laboratory for the 
Analytical Course. Such a building will probably cost from 
two to three thousand dollars. 

The above will be sufficient to indicate our wants imme- 
ate and prospective. 

The fund provided by the General Government has ena- 
bled us todo much. We have at least laid a noble founda- 
tion. The State alone can enable us to complete the plan, 
and we cannot but feel strong confidence that its aid will 
not be wanting. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, 
President of the Board of Regents. 
University of Michigan, Dec. 18, 1855. 
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REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Finance respectfully present the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT. 


According to the statement of the Secretary (marked 
A), herewith submitted, the warrants drawn on the Trea- 
surer since the last report, or from July Ist, 1854, to June 
30th, 1855, inclusive, amount to $23,006 88 expended for 
objects designated in said report. 


I.—COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The receipts of this department of the University from 
July 20th, 1854, to July 20, 1855, for initiations, room rent, 
&c., over and above the two warrants named in the report 
of the Superintendent of grounds, amount to.. $1,855 27 

Amount of the two warrants drawn in favor of 
this department for contingent expenses and im- 
provements in the same, is included in the sum 
of warrants reported as drawn on the Treasurer ~ 
during the year, and must not be regarded as 
additional to the sum reported, viz: $23,006 38, 
as of this amount the Superintendent received 
and charged himself with,........ Sp eee 340 00 


$2,195, 27 
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The expenditures for this department during 
the year as per account rendered (letter B), au- 


thenticated by proper vouchers, amount to.... $1,919 26 

Balance expended for materials and labor on 
account of the observatory, wil .4.. 0.05 oa. 276 OL 
$2,195 2T 


II.—COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The receipts of this department during the 
year, including cash received for material and 
special anatomical tickets, amount, with cash on 
hand at the date of the last report, to........ $1,489 57 
Amount of warrants drawn in favor of this 
department, during the year, for improvements 


EA UNO} BAEC. TI loci le Gi div ae aah ees ae ae 554 00 
$2,043 57 

Authorized disbursements substituted by 
WRLICHATE,  . voic ta cuaicly 6 sia ume, ae aan calle $1,805 57 
Cash. on. attd) ois 4 hse so ee ee ee 238 00 
$2,043 57 


IlI.—TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY Ist, 


Warrants drawn on the Treasurer,......... $23,006 38 
Funds received from the College of Arts and 
Sbletices;< ! wgrenaunh” cult puma i's Sebioaeem 1,855 27 
Funds due from the College of Medicine and 
Surgery, .. 27. 000.08 1A Detwen enue add of DRO ate 


$26,351 22 
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IV.—STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES. 


Balance in hands of J. M. Chase, Treasurer of 1 

the University, June 30th, 1855,........... $9,104 13 
Balance in the hands of the Superintendent of 

grounds and buildings, from College of Medi- 

0 SEES eee 2a a re 238 00 





$9,342 18 


Amount of warrants outstanding as per Treasu- 
Fer a-report, (marked Oy). ji eos. ce ae $542 85 


VI.—ESTIMATED EXPENSES. 


Of the University for the ensuing year, commencing July 
Ist, 1855, and ending June 30th, 1856: 





Salaries of President and Professors,....... e $17,550 00 
Secretary, Steward and Librarian............ 600 00 
Treasurer, including travelling expenses,..... 229 00 
Insurance on University Buildings,........... 445 00 

Expenses of Regents and visitors appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction,. .. 400 00 
PTE VEO os ase gi oa secu si laid oid gua - 1,200 00 
Chemistry and Philosophical Apparatus,...... 500 00 

Instruments and Apparatus for Engineering 
Pe HME ely. ccsiiale oi oe gis SELLY 500 00 
Grounds, Buildings and Contingencies,....... 2,500 00 
$23,915 00 





For estimate of expenses of Literary and Scientific, 
Medical and Observatory Departments, see report of Su- 
perintendent of Grounds and Buildings, Letter B. 

By reference to the report of the Treasurer, it will be 
seen that the Principal, Interest and Discount on Consoli- 
dated Warrant No.1 has been paid, thus relieving the Uni- 
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versity from its domestic debt, and that the interest on 
temporary deposits of the University Interest Fund, &c., 
during the year, amounts to $208 61. 

The Report of the State Treasurer (marked D,) and of 
the Commissioner of the State Land Office (marked H,) 
are herewith appended; together with a statement (marked 
¥’,) of the lands selected for the University of Michigan, 
under grant from the United States, to which we refer 
the Board, as an interesting and valuable document for pub- 
lication. 


A. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Hon. M. A. Parrerson, 


Chairman Finance Committee Board of Regents: 


I have the honor to submit the following statement of 
warrants drawn by the Secretary on the University Trea- 
surer, for the year ending June 30, 1855. 

The objects for which warrants have been drawn are em- 
braced under the following heads, to which the amounts 
drawn for each are annexed : 


Oot oO OR CO DW 


ph fee kek et 
— Ww Dp KH © 


weProfecsors salaries, .. ee se. ee OE $16,649 99 
. Regents’ Expenses, .8............ 000% 121 93 
Belredsnreris Salory). 2... 0B. on cess ene 300 00 
PUOOPGGAry S SAAT y; 0. etre ee ot olathe 100 00 
. Salary of Superintendent and Librarian,. 400 00 
PeEMBUsenOe, 2... 92.255. RRR ee} oe 401 76 
euibrary and’ Printing,. “Niece cere’ 1,277 00 
SmMNMMBMED CIGUORO, a. claclt sis Sete heey oe 30 00 
Re ngHOEry a, bal os Po ipeloos. ss. cas 574 81 
POR VO, hi etd ed ho Rend we wing 635 75 
DMPA CUMAL ERMA UEY ioe. sis bareesth ous aie dees 412 50 
. Academical Contingencies,............. 1,025 56 
. Medical Contingencies,................ 754 00 
. General Contingencies,................ 323 08 
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WARRANT STATEMENT. 














To whom drawn. No. Date oviet Amount. 

J. Adams Allen,...... 192/1864. July 1. 1| $250 00 
Francis Brunnow,.... . {199 Aug. 7.| 12 200 00 
A. Winchell cr cea. 00 nae 8 me 250 00 
Rausenberger & Tetele,/201 Oct.20.; 14 30 00 
A. Bs Woodsva are. 212 eo ED T 38 
Ais Wanchell die iu. 203 Oe 100 00 
He Pe Tap paigtocnvic 204 ie 7 450 00 
IS Mie WV IDOR Pee c. 205 oh ae Ce ee 55 56 
SRE PROV CRS, Smaak. s 206 Thi Pe ae 15 00 
Ne) Mosher, aatwigaerces: | 207 aR: 14 4 25 
mits Esai, ss) tals piiatae y's 208 lk 8 17 00 
Jos, Hi Wanee, 8 ro ee. 209 SONeaOe 5 100 00 
S Atelataia . wills: 210 6 Wot 6 39 41 
M. An Patterson, < ose 4; 211 Dec. 15. 2 21 53 
William Upjohn,...... 212 Ae 2 11 

hhh Andrewa,..... Fars, 213 PER GEE 12 300 00 
BspAnd rewsy hy wisierd sister 214 Aish sff 13 554 00 
Po MV An Chel. d.houcy «ca, 215 bon 4 50 00 
Ee LADUSR, oc.) va. 216 me ay 1 666 66 
Geo. P. Williams,..... 217 pes ] 333 33 
Louis Fasquelle,...... 218 Ce one 1 383 33 
PAS tes OLBE) «ous 5 0's 219 we 1 333 33 
OF Haven,’ : 0. 920} * ue 1 383 33 
A’, Winchell, ...5.:. 0:00. 221 fi gant 1 383 33 
Moses’ Gunn, ....7...:. (222 soe ues 1 500 00 
Samuel Denton,....... 223 BRS 1 500 00 
my ty WOUgTESS, 7. ..... . 224 ill ] 383 33 
AW, BePalmer; 3.) cee. 225 haa it 500 00 
Ht BW TOWE, «scenes sins 226 coe ] 250 00 
BO, ARAN Wet aialiie sn a 5.6 227 Ss 1 383 33 
RS Oa FA Bia“ Pena De 228 ic. it 1 500 00 
Joss Hh. Vancereraey ss: 229 eS 5 100 00 
Abram Sarver,......,.:/a0.1. 230 CPS 1 500 00 
PAT FIOZG,. os. ses 231 ee } 383 33 - 
PP RIIBD, iieieis bate nthaine's 232 Dec.29.| » 6 87 25 
Jno. M. Chase;........ 233}1855, Jan. 25 3 25 00 
PP POP ap pan, ....0...000. 234 Mar.27.|  ) 666 66 
Geo. P. Williams,..... 235 oO ee 1 383 33 
Abram Sager.......... 236 pee ] 500 00 
8. Hi Douglass,.....:. 237 nay 1 383 33 
Louis Fasquelle,...... 238 eae ] 383 33 
Moses Gunny......2 o. 2.55 239 CN ge 1 500 00 
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WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 











To whom drawn. No. 
Samuel Denton,......./240/1855. Mar.27.|_ 1/500 00 Detiton,....% a0 0: 240 
James R. Boise, BOR ie Es 241 
Rie amet... ths... . 242 
Py Oe Plaven,........:. 243 
A. Winchell, * gh ier eae 244 
Francis Brunnow, eetan 245 
Corydon L. Ford, eee 246 
im. Wondrews}}..,.....- 247 
H.8 Frieze, Ree ec 248 
Jos. H. Vatee TY ee 249 
John’ My Chase,:...... 250 
wm. Wihchells.:. 6.60.0. 251 
fs ie Tappan, PN ede ah 252 
Ue eS ae 253 
John M. Chase, ait Soon sas 254 
Mate OOU, ne .  e L2AD 
A. Winchell, ae, ye 256 
William Upjohn, td cae 257 
mi. Et. Northrop, ea hte 258 
Beorm.eodre, Se 259 
H.-P. Tappan, tenaks 260 
M. A. Patterson,...... 261 
Bm. HH. Douglass,......« 262 
Wins Lewitt). .). 00... 268 
J. Adams Allen, se Ay eae 264 
1 265 
J. Owen & Co., hy Aa 266 
eee. | aa 267 
S. Abel, BERS Sintra ', . (268 
aS OE | 269 
ae ef rinse ase ces 270 
i. ANOTOWB RE «6 06s 0? 271 
ed LNG) cs re 272 
Geo. P. Williams,.... .|273 
me Et, Douglass, 5... 0 274 
Louis Fasquelle,...... 275 
James R. Boise,...... .|276 
SE MAEIAVON,...... «:-,- 277 
me Wincnell,.......... 278 
F, Brunnow, ete ils We 279 
H. 8. Frieze, cp AS 280) 
Jos. H. Vance, 1 281 


16 








Date. 


1855. Mar. 21. 


Object. 





4 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

2 

2 

2 

T 
14 
11 

8 
12 


hd 
aa 


tet 
COT ed et ee ek et ee OD OD 


] 
1 
1 
] 
] 
1]. 
1 
} 
1 
5 
3 
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Amount. 


500 
333 
500 
333 
383 
383 
500 
250 
383 
100 
25 
25 
68 
25 
33 
30 
4 
15 
16 
30 
T50 
24 
574 
12 
30 
40) 
12 
138 
136 
150 
150 
200 
666 
333 
383 
333 
333 
333 
383 
883 
383 
100 
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WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 


To whom drawn. No. 








JnovM. Chbise,. 3. a1 282 
w. Winchellj.....4 65.7%. 283 
H. PxTappan,... f: 2) .|284 
JnouM Chase,.4.%.... 285 
JnavwM. Chase,...%..:. 286 
m, BeeNobled. 5.8. 8. 287 
Joseph Monds,........ 288 
Mm, Winchell, 07.8): 2x9 
M. A. Patterson,...... 290 
Gt. Bi Tap pan,.6.2 ..' : 291 

TP otalihs....ee ek ie. 








Date. 


1855. June2d. Z 
éc (5 4 

61 ae 
74 3 

(5 33 3 
74 bc 14 
6 Bitten a 1 
oe 73 10 
28. 2 
ce c¢ 7 


Object. 





Respectfully submitted, 
A. WINCHELL, 
Secretary Board of Regents. 





Amount. 


25. 00 
25 00 
430 00 
25 00 
200 00 
68 00 
400 00 
185 75 
27 00 
60 00 





.323,006 38 


B. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS 
AND BUILDINGS. 


To the Hon. the Board of Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan: 

GENTLEMEN ,—lIn obedience to the requirements of section 
fourteen, of chapter seven of the By-Laws of the Univer- 
sity, as adopted June 25th, 1855, I have the honor to lay 
before you the following Annual Report, comprising a state- 
ment of the condition of property in the city of Ann Arbor 
belonging to the University, the improvements made during 
the year and the cost of the same, the improvements I 
would recommend, with an estimate of the cost of the same, 
for the coming year, together with an account of the mon- 
eys received by me during the year, and accompanying 
vouchers for the disbursement of the same. 
~~ All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HE. ANDREWS, 
Supt. of Grounds and Buildings. 
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I.— EXPENDITURES. 


The expenses of the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts for the year ending June 30th, 1855, have been as 
follows: 


1854. Object. To whom, paid. ove’ Amount. 
July 1/Postage........ H. D. Bennett,..... 1\$ 5 84 
oo PO pea. ESB oeeh % hea, es 2} 1 00 
“ 12|Telegraphing.../Telegraph Co.,..... 3 50 
“«  26|Freight,.. JM. C. R. R. Co.,. a 63 
Oct, 2/Carp’ nt’r’s work, Pw: Woodruff,. 5| 11 50 
June 21 Perving, .25%.. ."- S. B, McCracken, . 6} 2 50 
Sept. 23|Well rope,..... EE. Decker jie qi. 2 oo 
June 6/Telegraphing...|Telegraph Co.,..... 8 25 
Oct. TiMoniter, 244. «1B. Pe Glark, . 3. 2.28 9] 6 387 
i RRP AINE, mia tus.) O. don Glanksinahs. 4 10 63 
Sept... 7|)Express charges,|Express Co.,....... 11} 2 50 
we MeO Tara ware, .s% . W. C. Voorhies,...| 12} 2 88. 
Oct.) 5 Saal mob ol W. C. Voorhies, ...|. 13 37 
cam. "rt: ee Wn Seott woulda 14] 40 37 
Pe ABOITOT os cies oiltetiguttn ea, seats 15} 40 00 
BEBO Mre, te ye Ducharme & Co.,...| 16} 4 88 
fw 4) Team!) work; i 4/7P) DD. Vance! s 2 34.24: 71 5 00 
‘‘ 14|Merchandise, ...|H. Becker & Co.,...| 18) 26 76 
* 16/Sawing wood,.../T. Ready,......... 19} 7 038 
‘*“17|Cabinet ware,.../D.Sperry,......... 20} 17 00 
‘rs 19 /Team! work, ;3.41B Corbiny’. ve, & 21} 18 00 
LEAT WANE, xtuaity, Tit Howests ame sed. 22h rd ehh 
"es Ob Mason Work, . .4. ts MECH OU. oxen 5 be 23), 9 16 
PN Fata a) tees H. D. Bennett,..... 24| 14 42 
¢  28|Labor, .........JJ. G. Almindinger,.| 25) 8 00 
‘¢ 16|Express charges,|Express Co.,.......] 26] 1 25 
Fo VOD MALS: cc cual he, SUNY G, ons cel 27) 37 66 
Hr OLE OBEN, a4 shay ss An Winchell,... 2.0) (2ap a Bt 
«261 Praveling,.. 6. A. Winchell, ... 204 29| 35 03 
ho  QEDaBer, .\.4.0+ cb ae Ma IT they, pares 30; 2 25 
VALUE atl RE PE 9 Boe rank, ;.A0ujeeun 31; 3 00 
J eas RS, Benen Seat Co G. Surch, a's ge 32| 72 -25 
~ 28'Chemicala, :.. .’, \Eberbach & Go. veel OOP Ol TS 
te ts Sh cc: Men A.‘DeForest,......- 341 T 56 
Nov. + 4|Monitor,....... J. As Griffes, Wega 35} 6 25 
rei ty. '« ig oy M.C.R R.Co.,....| 36} 7 97 
fy PEE ODI OT 4'< 5 <4 60 W CBW 5 37, 6 25 
1a reig bty) sven os M. GeBuReCo.,, . 6.) BBP CLT 


% 
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EXPENDITURES—CONTINUED. 


Object. 


To whom pald. 


Nov. 14] Preight,, «3. 0. MO. BR. Co., ee 
14 Merchandize, ...{A. DeForest,....... 
7T|Express charges,|Express Co.,....... 
BUHPANILOT, ... «earnuetel.. D. Mance,.. oy ysie: 
24|Mason work,....|J.Gould,.......... 
SiCartage,........ C.F. Henion,...... 
6|Furniture,......JJ.S. Dunning,..... 
23|Stationery,....../H. Jacobs,......... 
12\Cartage, ..... - Jy W. Brookayts%:. « 
26\Piscount,.. ..vie2lD. Melatyre; oc os... 
21|Mason work,....|J. Gould,.......... 
PUMADOK, svc. <M AD) Mace, . ...0 
21/Sawing wood,...|/H. B. Burgess,..... 
25|/Hardware,..... Ct) Goodrich; .¢ 2 
16)Merchandize,.: ):|W. Ball,........... 
21|Repairs,........ S. P. Van Doozer 
27|Cartage, ....... H. McCarthy,.... «. 
27|Express charges,|Express Company,. 
3|/Cleaning rooms,.|M. Lossen,...... 
SUADOT, . .... . scat J. G. Almindinger, 
4 Sawing woodswull: Ready, . sees eet 
4\Furniture,....../F. Muhlig,......... 
BOURNE... . 6, +04 ede Pierce & Brooke,... 
RNY OOG,\s:% alu awn 2. W.E. Anderson,... 
5|Carpenter work,|L. Howard,........ 
5|Monitor,........|: I. As Griffes,. os. A 
ree. a) ¢: ene 
5|Sawing wood,...|J. T. Snoddy,...... 
OMmomtory. ; teu: P. Clark,... «avi 
Swanitor,..... . «is. PDs Vancejenstaee 
6|/Fee refunded,...|C. B. Haydon,..... 
6} Mason work,....|J. Gould,.......... 
SiMonitor,..... da)W.J. Swift,. . . awk 
1OiBepairs,.. staid. Ee Wines,. . . we 
¥/ Postage, \ «+ sin. H. D. Bennett,..... 
11)Hardware,......|C.S. Goodrich & Son 
11 Maen " 
. 2%|Merchandize,....|H. W. Welles,..... 


“ 
“i 


. 15|Wood, 


22 Traveling, oe yute 
24! W ood, 


eo, e openers 


A.H. Markham,.... 
J. H. Vance, 
P. D. Vance, 


25|Express charges,|Express Company,. 








be Amount. 
39/$ 24 
40) 25 
Al 75 
42} 70 00 
43) 1 25 
4-4 25 
45| 4 00 
46) 1 50 
AT| 4 87 
48} 14 00 
49) 19 13 
50} 15 50 
51 at 
52) 37 98 
53 38 
54; 6 56 
5A 25 
56} 4 61 
517 15 
58} 2 50 
59} 68 18 
60} 275. 
61} 188 
62; 50 00 
63) 4 25 
64; T 00 
65| 2 68 
66} 4 00 
67} T 00 
68} 50 00 
69} 10 60 
70; 1 00 
Ti). TyO0 
72} 65 82 
Aa. 5708 
74, 13 46 
Toh 12e TH. 
76| 76 83 
TT; 81 00 
78} 3 20 
79} 28 00 
80) 4 87 
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Mar. 1|Sawing wood,...|/W. J. Swift,....... 
“ 10|Mason work,....|J. Bonnar,..... 2... 
Feb. 28)Sawing wood,...|J. P. Cotton,....... 
‘“ 28)Express charges,|Express Company,. 
DP 2S ba bogy 6 4a aes M.“Rober,:. 46 22 42" 
Mar. 12|Oartage,....... JH. Vance sir a! 
Apri aWood,.. iain A.H. Markham,.... 
| COPE | ules WOM re eee W. EH. Anderson,.. . 
*  12)Furniture;y.....|D. Sperry,......... 
Mar. 3'|Joiner work,....|D. BE. Wines,....... 


Apr.  GiMonitor,.«..... GHeP Clarke? & aa 
Bre ARPES * EP OM HT JAS Griffesy J ose. A 
t POOH B Ors. Mea ei Geo. Harter,....... 
Mari. 31) Repairs,...4.0../4(OMBlise,. 0. 
Apr. 10/Monitor,'....... Wis Swifts. ovaciay 
‘  9\Express charges,/Express Company,. 
“ ' 16/Postage,......../H. D. Bennett,.... . 
f TOPW oad, wah. oe: A. H. Markham,.... 
De RT eS ein big ' BOR POI; on awe ce 
O ) 238anitor, 60.00 VE. D. Wancesye 2.24 
May 14/Repairs,........|S. A. Sperry,...... 
Apr. 12/Sawing wood,...|W. J. Swift,....... 
‘  281Repairs,...0..../C.D. Goodrich). ... 
PPT ani bor ye oon oo HEED: Vance, eee 
May 5)Printing,......./E. B. Pond,........ 
Apr. 19/Cartage, .....0. J. W.. Brooks, . «i 
May 5/Repairs,........|A.J. Sutherland,... 
Apr. 19 Sa, Fe, RES Ly Ge Risdon, .28 5" 
May. 14|Labor,......... G. Almindinger, ... 
cM 0! hr LE ¢ 
FP sy RY W. Kroghan;...... 
MG ARE) og on QM B, Bhs vce iX 
ML iN ioe oe YP. Kirnbach,' ss... 
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EXPENDITURES—CONTINUED. 


Object. | To whom paid. 





30|Lumber,......../Eberbach & Co.,... 
31/Cartage, ....... PO Brien, yr 2 
16|Express charges,|Express Company,. 
1&/Stationery,...... H..P. Tappang. dt 


GOW GG we ais aves 
28|/Express charges, 





31 6 


14h"). hou, PrOrnéen a4). 





A H. Markham,.”. . . 
Express Company,. 
26|Repairs,........./P Slingerland,..... 


“eevee @ + 





bbe ch Amount, 
811$20 46 
82 25 
83 50 
84} 18 00 
85) 81 00 
86 75 
87; 3 00 
88 75 
89| 40 75 
90; 9 92 
91 75 
92} 3 00 
9357" 4 50 
94} 82 41 
95} 50 00 
96}. 2 50 
97| 37 O01 
98} 23 45 
99} 4 75 
100} 4 75 
101; 5 50 
102} 1 00 
103} 4 75 
104; 11 18 
105} 10 00 
106} 12 25 
107} 20 25 
108} 20 00 
109} 19 16 
110 63 
111} 4 381 
112} 60 00 
113! 3 00 
114 25 
115) 10 @7 
116; 3 00 
117} 6 88 
118} 6 25 
119} 4 50 
120; 4 50 
121; 5 50 
122} 5 
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EXPENDITURES—CONTINUED. 





1855. Object. To whom paid. Voue’r. 
Mar, 24iLabor,......... SR cg 7 1 Cae 123 
ho ar FEO 5 MPU, os noes 124 
Ee ein a's Chetty eet os det os; 125 
| i Slee Geo. Almindinger, .| 126 
CN Soo co's a vk N43 ws P. MeNattin,...2 2.0. [127 
“24 Sawing wood, . JJ. T. Snoddy,...... 128 
‘“  30)/Travel’g oak ’ses,|A. Winchell, Te ee 129 
Pe TIET LOR cg cEh eee iy ass cg 130 
June 1|Repairs,.. |Geo. MeColluna,. 131 
AE iy 4 Sundries, .. é R. M. Johnson,..... 132 
May 15/Express charges, Express Company, . 133 
oe 19 74 ce ; 134 
$6 9 (74 79 135 
OP UATTOLO,.« 2. oo. Be CV TIO, a. acs 08 136 
*  18/Sawing wood,...|H. J. Swift,........ TST 
June 18/Sundries,......./P. D. Woodruff,....| 138 
Pah eeDOr, Was... Jo). Saoddy,...... 139 
May 21)/Sundries,.......|S. B. Noble,....... 140 
June 20)Printing,....... Bisa cie OUI, « «i set 141 
‘* 20|\Sawing wood,.../T. Ready,......... 142 
‘  20\Janitor, . Te LON COs. oe, ean) 143 
"ae Repairs, - Nee OT CMOTELT 5 > s\c.0'0 3 3s 144 
OOM) roe Taye 4 PE tedgh DS LS OM 145 
“~-22!'Telegraphing...|Telegraph Co.,..... 116 
® W2APWOOd,:... 54 os By Byandy oes seas 2: 147 








Amo 


ket OD CO: k= DO et 


Os 


127 


unt. 


50 
50 
20 
00 
00 
15 
95 
25 
50 
25 
00 
T5 
00 
25 
62 
15 
25 
00 
50 
94 
00 
50 
00 
‘10 
22 
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Il.—STATEMENT OF THE CONTINGENT FUND FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING JUNE 29, 1855. 





DR. 
1854-5. 
J7ne-295 Uae OMI. es. cca Rihe coe ale dys ew $ 15 10 
Ieee 425, Room Tent, pode Coke. Pbl ae a elas wo 394 30 
o TE OW avrant NOODIB, «cach. Ss agen denen 300 00 
Mar 21 Omennatitns. ss. cy o'r soe eee tein 280 00 
o ¢Od sp iniGationgees, 1.8. vesiid: . eee 879 90. 
AA Pe NN a mata Ove Ge bi kn,» Sal ig ah ss sp ee 40 00 
Apr 12) Sale ap eller, 2. Piswk se ee cae ete 16' 00 
JO) (2A TORE 6... en ee We 269 97 
CACY ° ia TEMG gee R TERENCE E'S gier ee ated i $2,195 27 
CR. 
1854-5. 
Jane 30. Amount disbtirsed; 3... 6. Lae $1,919 26 


«Labor and materials for the Observatory, 276 O01 


a as--— 


PROPAMLE cclae 5 0 4 <4: <:5, Ree aR ocelot ce ee $2,195 27 


3. The probable Income of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences for the coming year will be as follows: 


Receipts for Initiation Feés,......:.....8. 06.4% $800 00 
ROOM TONG OU s Sy Lh Pa eee bie lo: cir 800 00 
andy, Moms... 4 sas piles o. : src 30 00 
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4. The probable Expenses of the College of Arts and 
Sciences for the coming year will be as follows: 


Janitor’s wages,.....:......2.005 BY eas L. nee $240 00 
Pee 8 dest shit yd cine EA farm dled own oni vad 700 00 
Se pe eee re NR 3°) ee ar 30 00 
i, “ETE a PP - 100 00 
WR che cee ce RPI E Re KAPUR UI T5 00 
Pixpross, charges, freight, &c.) 20. TS, 75 00 
ES es cc as «a DM bole oe yee ot 100 00 

EE CE a ees ie eee re oF $1,390 00 


V.—COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
The Income of the Contingent Fund of the College of 
Medicine and Surgery for the year ending June 30th, 1855, 
has been as follows: 


1854-5. 
Gare 293 7Cash: on, hamdgectd 0% i es. os arn bran 1) BH22+34 
Heb, 20.c nitiation WeeRy’. Oe ee, 1,080 00 
Yee Ge AOPOSITS PY MCUAEMUG,% 2 - wer ee ns 129 00 
mee NY ALAN ys sed Fe AD os ed sew as 554 00 
Mar, 27,- Hale of Diplomas,?.). !) 20.0... 2NW 42 00 
Aamo menmntomical RONG Ss cian ee eee ete 216 23 
Akela enh heigl ab Seep! SNnAt IIR i todd alae $2,043 57 


Each Student deposits one dollar on admission, to be returned at the end of the course if 
no damage to the College buildings should be assessed against this fund. 


17 
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VI.—EXPENDITURES. 


The Expenses of the College of Medicine and Surgery for 
the year ending June 29th, 1855, have been as follows, the 
vouchers for which are herewith submitted: 


No 
1554-5. Object. | To whom paid. 



































vouch | Amount, 
| er. 
July 38/Retunding Fee,.|E. Andrews,....... 1| $2 00 
sl 2) Postage ede )..: H. D. Bennett,..... 2} 5 83 
“ 27)Advertising,..../H. Andrews,....... 3} 10 25 
‘ 24| Express charges,/Express Co.,....... 4 50 
Sept. 11 “f FOU duty Uae eae ea d| 3 00 
SS OTE unatige 7.2, 4. S. B. McCracken, .. 6} 4 50 
Oct. 14|Telegraphing, ../Telegraph Co., .... 7 25 
fo eS GTIS§t ou. Mills & Wood,..... 8 25 
14 Byeighe re cee. ' MisO. Re R2Co5ie0. 9} 2 60 
* LAS Gnd ries ia 5 6k Mills & Wood,..... 10} 1 66 
‘“~14|Express charges,/Express Co.,....... I1| 9 00 
“* 20'Cartage, Meise. | J MoCarthy yn . 12} 4 36 
‘‘ 20|Refunding Fee,.|J. Pompelley,...... 13} 10 00 
‘20; “ deposits, bir a ue glee 14; 1 00 
Or) a OSTEO. yt oats H. D. Bennett,.....| 15) 14 35 
e020 Eardware, i... 5S. C0. Risdonyy. ee fi 16). 3 50 
MeROrP rinting, s:4e:s. > Cole & Gardner,...} 17) 17.00 
wees | MABOL WOPK: .... . hisukl  eLOMELGS « auhng 18) Barb 
reo | Ohemibalsy 0 Eberbach & Co.,...| 19} 65 04 
‘‘ -28| Joiner work,..../D. E. Wines,....... 20} 80 00 
019) Teamwork, .....j/H. Conbimpbayidt te « 21; 1 50 
“sao| Hardware, ..... M. H. Webster,;....] .22). 8.43 
Nov, 29|/Express charges,/Express Co,,...... 23; 4 00 
‘o, 2Yistationery,...'.. Ae aso WN OO su lace ok 24) wl 15 
iS 2iHardware, ..... M. H. Webster,....| 25} 1 00 
A RMT 8 OF M.0.R. R.'Co.,...) eee ee 
Dec. 9|Hardware, ..... ©. D. Goodrich, ... | 27) 20° 26 
Nov. 24|Botanical Plates,|R. P. Smith,....... 28} 40 00 
tea Painters aes Pierce & Brooke,...| 29} 45 00 
TBO. BTW GOGs ne eee cae C. Allmandinger, ..| 380) 4 00 
ER Abs hc CVG ba. eRe Dosperry, .+42aeee 31; 3 50 
Nov. 30|Brass Pipe,..... A. Waener,:. oe 32 50 
Nov. 12|Hardware, ..... C.D. Goodrich,....| 33} 28 58 
UPON aveares sis J.) W. Brookaraae. 34| 1 87 
“ber iraveting. 2... S. H. Douglass,....} 35} 2 00 
Nov. 2s|Hardware, .....|M. H. Webster,....| 36] 9 00 
‘““ 1%|Merchandize,...}|W.S. Maynard,....| 37) 7 75 
Dec. 8|Hardware, ..... OC. S.Goodrich,.,..] » 38] 06.200 





1854-5. | 


‘“ 29|Carpenter work,|D. E. Wines, pe fee 
Jan. 3)/Painting,....... PI vas <6 5 tom 
UE SE. CY a ara PmRPE ION, «sss a's 
Dec. 29|Medical works,..|S.S. & W. Wood,.. 
‘ $1|Traveling, ..... Fi PEAY ONICOy. kay oo 
‘ 4lSawing wood,.. .jT. Ready,......... 
Jan, 4|Postage,........ H..D. Bennett,..... 
>) Mae WaBte?r,.. ara . us By Paslappan,. ..5., 
Rema O00,’ os. og Ph) tzV ANCE! . onene' 
LTS (00. Nagle, s,s. 
Noy. 24)Labor,......... ESR EMUEM oo 5 os anaes 
IRL. ap brs wrap RTL 2 a ae 
Mater MAS Sy. . «eee: Vie CNIS. Sou. spares 
Pe ey Fe BPE UES eens sctis. we 
“  9/Chandelier, &c.,.)R. W.,King,....... 
“well Postae,,...+..%. - H..D. Bennett,..... 
*11|Merchandise, .. .}H. W. Weller, Panvorty 
‘11 |Stove pipe, &.,.|C. D. Goodrich,.... 
yo es Pew S0CG. ee 
‘ 2&\hepairs, ..,.... J. AT. StOVenS, « oo0,- 
‘* 26|Sawing wood,...|J. G. Allmandinger, 
Hel, Fidenitor, os os Geo. Nagle,....... 
‘“. stationery, ..... A saBseW O00; ss aeces 
‘i. dhepairs,.2i.4;.., Joseph Eberbach,.. 
“ . 1/Glassware,.....|W. H. Glenny,..... 
“e .meripting,.... oa 5. B. McCracken, .. 
 ) iCartare, .. oi. vies J. Speechly,....... 
|  diMaps, Xc., . . st a H. P. Van Cleve, .. 
“. bPilates, &e.,.. 5.5. A. begvadd, 05... 
ORY A MCKS. 53k. ow ath M. H. Webster,.... 
Mar. 12 Deposits red’m’d, Medical students, # 
“6 12 ce oe 


. 22|Mason work,... 
23) Cartage, 
23]Discount, 
23|Carpenter work,|P. 
25|/Stove and pipe,. 
26| Cartage, 
21|Carpenter work, og 
93 6 
27|Express charges,|Express Co., 


30 
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EXPENDITURES—CONTINUED. 


Object. 




















Express charges 


.lJ. Gould, 











To whom paid. 


D. McIntyre, 


L. C. Risdon, 
K. McCarthy, 


S. Mulholland, 


,|Expregs Co.,....... 





&. McCarthy,...... 
D. Woodruff, 
‘ap Woodruff, or) 


©9e@ + © @ © ww & 


No 
Vouch 
er 
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Amount, 


BY|Bs5 27 


4() 
4] 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


16 00 
90 00 
12 75 


16 40 
4 13 


48)173 88 


49| 34 


50) 


79 


66 00 
1 13 
4 00 
1 50 
3 00: 

30 00 
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1854-5. Object. To whom paid. 
Mar. 30|Sundries,........ Pa TG ay tie ie 
‘OLIN Case, te... C.S. Goodrich & Co., 
fp OMUL TORS Ge. 4, Mi ado OO... 
rot ORO ILO Wa ATA N Nes VV wae CRRA eee aractere a 
“*30| Cartage, 0)... EK. McCarthy, ..... 
‘“ 30|Express charges,|Hxpress Co., ...... 
‘“ 80/Carpenter work,|D. E. Wines, Be gh vs 
‘‘ 30] Deposits red’ m’d, Medical students,.. 
oles UR TC Le asic lhe LR et ini e. Tacaee 
Of a | eS M:Brinning, ." 
Obi a Usa ee ghee. BE. Ne.” % ees 
ce ORM leis n say, Ao Te Rey wr 
Te eae ETM re, Wi SEY oe eae 
ai SEROORR ONL Rta es Gago wagle eis... 
‘“ 9|Express charges,|Express Co.,....... 
at ERLE Ste ee oe a RC. Hutton, rate Sh: i 
April 3 Freight, nasi, oF M.C.R. R. Co.,. eh 
Sebitle), VE mEUa SEER non 5a tS 2 Aa 
A Mrs raweling DY. Si, Mee Wahl. coe ys ale 
TL) a RPA, t's sty ae HD. Bennett,...." 
SULA RRA Cass eae (FEO. ODO Wes tech 
no Ae ORO? thts, a bck ews) BRR COR aa 
a aad biserg. Oe Ree aes ree Meee iE. 
Mar. 26|Labor,.......... MGI, oe ae ee 
Apr il 4 Deposits red’m’d,| Medical ‘students, “a 
9|Diplomas, ...... J. (OU pattre, .. 3: 
Mar. 29)Cartage,....... ip Ets | 0]: aati Bie iran 
April 2|Express charges,|Eixpress Co. gin MU 
IP Pospares. of .". sw H. D. Bennett,..... 
“" 17|Platinum wire,..jC. B. Porter,...... 
ely SELEY DU Aste tbe We fs Yow 6 te Markham, bpd 
He EO amtayres '.i.°. «ne J. W. Brooks,...... 
‘“  25|Sundries,’....... C. D. Goodrich, ... 
i So, P UPNItUTe,. .”. Dr oe Unley. te cae 
Feb. 15|Binding, ....... Wo Dopphl, «.".. 5 taee 
May 5j)Repairs,....... A.J. Sutherland, yg 
Ne REE URL, oc sfepepe « FLD. Ong, Pare 
adic 1 Le: hse yeh Trowbridge& Jones, 
“ 8|Sawing wood,.. .|J. G. Allmandinger, 
cn DI BDROT ia cc Gieo. Napio, 7... ., 
ey SRR TORR DES luge: M. C..B. R. Co,,.... 
BN EPAWOLE CEOS. FOO, LOE ae ks 
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EXPENDITURES—CONTINUED. 


























ous Amount. 
80| $4 38 
81} 6 50 
82 ub 
83!" 1 38 
84 25 
85 25 
86| 8 54 
87} 50 00 
88} 2 25 
89| 2 25 
9 2°25 
91 25 
92) 2 25 
93} 3 13 
94 15 
95, 7°89 
96} 4 66 
97; 9 00 
98} 2 10 
99} 10 TI 
100} 2 50 
101{ 2 22 
102; 9 18 
103; 1 00 
104} 16 00 
105} 25 00 
106 25 
107] 8 00 
108} 8 25 
119 15 
110; 5 00 
lll} 3 25 
112} 11 71 
113) 29 25 
114; 1 00 
115} 4 33 
116} 7 00 
117) 11 50 
118; 12 00 
119} 40 00 
120} 3 30 
121} 10 00 
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EXPENDITURES—-CONTINUED. 





























1854-5. | Object. | To whom paid. Youth Amount, 
May {2\Janitor,.......’. Gen. Nagle. 122|$20 00 
P'S) DI SURATIOS, +... -... fee at hn ohh ote nk 128} 9°98 

‘*  14|Depositsred’m’d,|Medical students,...} 124] 4 00 
June 6|Repairs,....... Geo. McCollum,....} 125] 3 00 
me lob rdiynt,.....%. Nie tameer is. WO... .. | Lage 6 4a 

AE AINE ete ane rev % LO. SP T2FO 2°06 
r723|Repairs, ....... OTR PRO WINGS) s 128] 11.11 

‘“ 30\|Advertising,....|Andrews & Palmer,.| 129} 20 00 
~ $1,805 57 





VII.—STATEMENT OF THE CONTINGENT FUND ACCOUNT FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1855. 


Debit. 
1854-5. 
SEE ASN OTL OAT Oe nist-inced Loapes teri abiiye dome Ge DIG A. 
Faber. Initiation. Beep ids nk dxaes <> cepasia - 1,080 00 
I SAAS hts 1: a ee er 129 00 
Pecal5: * Warrantac 4... 3 ee Reh lek Dd4t 00 
Man-2t. Sale of Diplomas,...:............5. 42 00 
meee) Anatomical Mund, . i)... i.e. ed. 216 28: 
CE AE SRE T Sinetron a $2,043 57 
Credit. 
1854-5. 
Jane pe eemountidisbursed;y sasadh Oe. $1,805 57 
Pee EOS ON 6.5 lid'e alee cea aie 'ela a Gales 238 00 
ANE Pee Peace all MRE EI? a Sg $2,043 57 





8. The probable income of the Contingent Fund for the 
year ending June 30th, 1856, will be as follows: 
SL GS... ae bw de ae ee eo $1,000 00 
ES Stee: Dot pene eee 290 00 


—_—_—_——— 


SRR A ae ta SaNeaia isirn $1,290 00 
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9. The probable expenses for the coming year, of the 
College of Medicine and Surgery, will be as follows : 


MARMOT A AWOLOS Te mine as a. Se uipet tet na eee $ 120 00 
“Clb ami icatay he I co a RE Se raw ee 80 00 
‘Postage, freight, express charges, &.,......... 100 00 
Contingencies in the Anatomical Department,... 100 00 
~Specimens for Anatomical Illustration,......... 500 00 
Repairars {ts gs cdem eh 64 old Lo epee 100 00 
MOOG ER OR GA's na 5 aha CFG ONE OR 150 00 
HOT IBAS Se Geral wite'n!. fo w LIC Wee Reid & 80 00 

LN oe AML this nsec sus celica valle uk OA $1,230 00 


X.—OBSERVATORY ACCOUNTS. 


-By transfer of balance of Contingent Fund of Literary 
Department, which fund has been credited with Warrant 
No. 218, drawn in part for the Observatory,....$276 01 
"iPyeaver, Bod" 03 Coe Ce ak) eee 3 00 
‘Balance dr. to Supt. of Grounds and Buildings,... 79 83 


$358 84 
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XI.—-EXPENDITURES. 


The expenses of the year ending June 30th, 1855, have 
been as follows, the vouchers for which are herewith 
submitted: 

No. 


Vouch- 
er. 


1854-5. Object. To whom paid. Amount. 








Aug. 17|Frt.on Astr.Inst.|/Sturgess,Bennet &co| 11149 25 


Sept. 6 4 . M. GC. R. R. Co.,. ..|foae®] 24 79 
Oct. 9/Trav’g for Univ.,|J. H. Vance,...... 3} 25 00 
Nov. 5 Freight, BA Noman: Breer als 0a 4 12 
oe, r si * 5| 1 16 

‘‘  29|Express charges, Express Co., Sg Re 6 50 
Dec. 27 TG ee gi cc ng 7 14 
“-27\Team work,..... H. M. Henion,..... 8} 4 00 

“  28/Cleaning rooms,/H. P. Tappan,..... ¥; 1 00 

‘“ 28|Express charges,|Express Co.,....... 10; 5 60 
Jan. 4jTraveling,...... te tay VONGO |) Lt | 2 age 
em OO u's ce ena Bere ee ea {2} ~-2°00 

‘  8|Traveling,...... Je TH. Vance, TETAS 1BYP2620 

oe ae reight 7)... uc M. C. R. R. Co.,...} 14] 30 02 

‘“ 8|Express charges,|Express Co.,....... LOL. al 25 
Mee teaveling,. ....|v.-m. Vance... .. 16} 2 20 
April 2|Express charges,| Express Co., oP LPM 17; 15 50 
MEM are 500 ak ECHEE, coos ca 18! 7 06 

“5 i2iFuarniture,...... D. Sperry, ara hetoy 19} 138 00 
Bean Uervare, . 5... J. W. Brooks;,,. <2 20 15 

“ 28|Pipe, Stove, &c.,.|C. D. Goodrich,....| 21) 87 95 
Mayial7 | Rumpys sitesi Geo. McCollum,....} 22} 7 50 
RODIN 0's 4 5 5 2 ota, > Pr WOGRE KS os en brea se 23) 8 25 

‘« 26|Stationery,..... Palmer & Whipple,.| 24] 5 00 

* 26|/Team work,..... BO Arms e 25} 4 50 
June 30|Telegraphing,.. .|Telegraph Co.,..... 26}; 3 85 
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12. The probable expenses of the Department of the 
Observatory for the coming year will be as follows: 





Row: Janitors. Awa al, sadn, ad .@ woah $100 00 
SW OGG,» s\y'a em fie shal Sel iain ho ee 50 00 
vr PUUAIGING Css tac ons Pe PL Re: 50 00 
NE Se Pads hea Sheree. hy ARS SAE en 150 00 

Total, $350 00 








XIII.—IMPROVEMENTS OF THE PAST YEAR. 


During the past year thirteen hundred and sixty-six trees 
have been planted on the grounds, three hundred of which 
were paid for by students of the University, ten hundred 
and thirty-three were furnished by the University, and 
thirty-three were given by 8. Pettibone, Esq. The Cam- 
pus has been surrounded on all sides by trees, making a 
continuous row one mile in length. The trees have been 
carefully boxed, and in other ways suitably cared for. In 
a few years they will add much to the beauty of the Uni- 
versity grounds, 

Alterations have been made in the interior of the Medi- 
eal College building. These were demanded for conven- 
lence, and have been done in a substantial manner, and ata 
moderate expenditure.. Additional cases also have been 
made for the accommodation of the increased size of the 
Museum. All of the changes which have been made in 
the Medical College edifice are permanent improvements, 

On the dwelling-houses no improvements have been 
made. The amount of money expended on them has been 
barely sufficient to keep them in order. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the yearly expenditure on the dwelling-houses 
will be less than $100. Once in seven years the necessary 
outlay will reach three times that sum. 

The only change which has been made in the Dormitory 
buildings has been that of making four large recitation 
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rooms. These were imperatively demanded for the accom- 
modation of the largely increased classes. 
XIV. —IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 

The dwelling-houses, and the fences in front of each, 
require to be repainted; to do which. will probably cost 
$200 or $300. To complete the plank walks, and keep the 
grounds in suitable condition, $100 will be sufficient. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

H. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent-of Grounds and Buildings. 
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REPORT OF UNIVERSITY TREASURER. 


University of Michigan in account with J. M. Chase, Treas- 


urer, for the year ending June 30, 1855. 


DEBIT. 
1854. 

voly oa. Lo paid warrant No. 190,............ 
5. do do DOS | oes 

5. do do 547 8 Pee AGA 

5. do do PEELE ary asics 

5. do do 1 RE ier keel 

5. — do do BAI ay ah ivlgiar Os en 

5. do do phy Spent. Aap 

5. do do Deel cee sty: « 

5. do do 1 A phe ae 

5. do do PN eee 

5. do do 1 chapel, Aye 

5. do do aS iy v's CRU Ee 4 

5. do do Pade... een a 

5. do do MG. son aris heals 

5. do do ns * Pa IRE gta Pp 

6. do do 1 52 RAR Rs ch 

6. do do J PRR R Rs cea Ue 
Aug. 14. do do Ma ss eres « 
16. do do Mimte tierce et vs 


Sept. 7. To paid for Dr. Tappan’s draft on H. 
N. Walker, to purchase transit in- 


strument, 


oe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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_Sept.21. To paid half year’s interest on balance 
of consolidated warrant No. 1, in- 


rel QvES ERAT 2°23 < 81064 4a: Relea ge anne 

Oct. 9. To pardhearrant NO, 200... Coa. es 2 54 

28. do do 13h Mulgan, Ay ama. S 

Nov. 2. do do BUG ee wee ee 

28. do do LUO. Aa) 

28. do do 200) 45 eee 

28. do do ZO fet. ee 

28. do do PAL Car eA 

Dec. 22. do do Didone die aac: niin 

22. do do PALL MUM Repose) | 

22. do do Ee oo 

22. do do LESS IeMe LEE gir 

22. do do DE) Sta) deeamein « ae 

21. do do DUO ss Svea Pea det 

29. do do Dec 2's. «ota 

29. do do ON as pee 

29. do do ih aera eR 

29. do do AE ees 

30. do do Py A Preece 0 

30. do do A | IR a area 
1855. 

Jan’y 1. To paid balance of principal on consol- 

TE LOG WATTHiadV Our tae sas 4.0 sae 

1. To paid 4 months’ interest on consoli- 

dated warrant No. 1, to date,...... 

1. To paid # per centum exchange on 

$5,116; 66, OpsNew York,. <. . see 

2. To paid warrant No. 228,....... ae 

5. do do Bau... venta cies 

D. do do yy Wiama f RRR 

5. do do PA een a 

5. do ite A 3 k-lite ap i 

5. do do dy Aaa nl 


333 
333 
666 
100 
300 
504 


“B88 


250 


333 


88 
00 
00 
56 
38 
00 
00 


00 
41 
Bisa 
00 
33 
33 
66 
00 
00 
00 
33 
00 


00 


66 


BT 
00 
00 
33 
33 


383 33 


500 


00 


Jan’y 5 


HE 
18. 
25. 
25. 
29. 


Feb’y 8. 


Mar. 


18. 
29. 


29. 
29. 


28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29, 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 


29, 


30. 
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To paid warrant No. 223,... 0:00.00... $500 00 
do do shy VI oy! eo 8T 28 
do do BU ia. 9), eee ee 30 00 
do do Solves i Tee ee 383 33 
do do te sche ahlere eee 15 00 
do do PAID ies remo ct Ben 25 00 
do ~ do See re re y's ee 21°53 
do do Be. oe eee 500 00 
do do RE tebe 11 90 

To paid warrant, (in part,) No. 262,.... 130 00 

PO POG WaITANt NO. ZO, es ts fe a's ak 666 66 
do do anor Pea, S 833 33 
do do IO Oe aon 2 500 00 
do do SOT Pree. 883' 33 
do do BOR 5 ee ne ae 3883 33 
do do BOO Pee oe .. 500 00 
do do Pe ee ad 333 33 
do do ale pesca tes IA 833 33 
do do 44 OB 383 33 
do do oI 500 00 
do do MAS... tee ae 383 33 
do do AO Si kee oe ee 100 00 
do do ea tee ee cies 25 00 
do do AS RRS cure e 68 14 
do do | Dg Meo 25 00 
do do 2 f MERRIER RI 33 38 
do do 2 RD ER 80 73 
do do Bea ice cis: ernest nN 4 52 
do do = OR ge, TEA aie 15 00 
do do ot] RH gate UD OI 16 50 
do do pA AES eats Eom ag 30 00 
do do LD RE Mle a ya 750 00 
do do BOR Cte eee aac 24 00 
do do BOM Ley ioe < baeee 30 00 
do do pL at aloo ae ae 383 33 
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Mar. 30. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


30. 
30. 
30. 
30, 
12. 

ee 

2. 

2. 
12. 
12. 
15. 
24. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
aT. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
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To paid warrant No.-240,...,, <j....@. $ 500 
do do ES ans he CE 500 
do do RAO sss signe) oo 12 
do do IAS nies 3s Se 40 
do do RR Ee 250 
do do BA cing <a 100 
do do 2. Y eae aes, ee 138 
do do VD, os ee as 136 
do do Uys i nelgale eae 150 
do do PAS ME HC ts LO 12 
To paid balance of warrant No. 262,.. 444 
To paid warrant No. 420,.....¢..-.>- 14 
To paid balance of warrant No. 269,.. 50 
To paid warrant No. 275,.....3...... 383 
do do “ERAS” PLaaes, & 333 
do do 0) t-te Se ey 383 
do do BA yo wu ERM tly oe 25 
do do aBO,... 2a ae 
do do BO jos «SARE have 200 
do do BO). ss le tee 135 
do do LOS: . seen ee 333 
do do Bo. ota bee 383 
do do OS, ctr ss 5 es 25 
do do Be gl atk ane 383 
do do et. sa Cee 430 
do do a2, . 43. pie 666 
do do aL; «sen ee 200 
do do a1, .... . ee 333 
do do 26 1,..... - a 100 
do do 20, . ee 27 
do do WR 60 
do do sah 9, cee ee ae 383 
To balance carried down,...........- 9,104 





00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
39 
15 
00 
00 
81 
00 
00 
34 
34 
34 
00 
00 
00 
T5 
34 
34 
00 
34 
00 
67 
00 
34 
00 
00 
00 
34 
13 
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CREDIT. 

1854, 
July 1. By balance cash on hand,........... $11,489 01 
Novy. 29. By am’t of drafton H.N. Walker, paid, 3,200°00 
Dec. 27. By cash of State Treasurer,......... 4,250 00 

1855. 
Jan.. 5. By cash of State Treasurer,......... 2,500 00 
29. do do il) ee ere 200 00 
Feb. 8. do do eens FLO 500 00 
Mar, 24. do do Pm ee 8) o's: 8,000 00 
24. By in’st on deposits with J. C. Bailey,. 50 


27. By this amount credited Treasurer’s 
account in the Peninsular Bank by 
transfer from its account with the 

University of Michigan,.......... 30 56 
Apr. 10. By cash received of C. Manvillier, be- 
ing balance of principal and inter- 
est due on Detroit city lot, sold him 


Pyiiiarmeventey cee ool le. 1,021 22 
May 2. By cash of State Treasurer,......... 1,000 00 
15. do do 19 Ca BA Rr 10,756 00 


16. By amount of interest on deposits al- 
lowed by the Peninsular Bank up 
MeseG LUG ANSE. <vees ahea es Le os 152 11 


$43,099 40 


1855. 
July 1. By balance brought down,............ $9,104 13 
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List of Outstanding Warrants, June 30, 1855. 


University Warrant No./426,...0......0..-0. 9. $66 67 
do do HOUMUL eee rT se ret en 5 00. 

do do NOUR eee ons. eee 2 50 

do do LO te O ly oh eine rater coe eee 68 68 

do do M10 288, coe eens here 400 00 
ATRIAL: Mes dia iackckyhs 3s aR oe mae $542 85 


J. M. CHASE, 
University Treasurer. 
Lansing, June 30, 1855. 


D. 


University Interest Fund in account with the State Treasurer 
of Michigan. 











DEBIT. 

1854. 
marry, 1. Bor warrants paidyoy aces occ. eee es $14,128 43 
“REBOe. .*! i Py RS 8 50 
Aug. 30. “ rf Ee Gees: | BAP ai sal akg 19 00 
Oct. a ff OT eee eee ee 22 38 
Dec. me vs WAS Fie yw ew borne 4,258 10 

1855. 
Jan, eg if He sc we dhip-oe alent «aia DEAE 
Feb. . . Sahiba cai ciatie oi dobbs _ 502 00 
March. * EO eiere agen aka ee 8,000 00 
Mav. t a 1 eRe NO ea pae RI ory 11,886 19 
To balanece,to new account,................ 5,436 98 
$16,961 53 

OREDIF. 

1854. 
Wawa BU Uy MeN i. bg bas alae eaiee eed $10,694 64 
July. spi he ES SR Od er BR Rg 16 9T 
Aug. BR Eg "syste olin 4 0 pia ahn 149 94 
Bept. een was Hos Te Aken ey payee yong en 303 86 
Oct. : D5. 5 RGA cola aig we Wig Hes 4 tat ate, ale ot 361 02 
5 © weenpral fang )c 9. Caen os awed 3,353 99 
a ORR era Sain nee 2 eae ate EN 3,478 29 
Nov. eMIMRT 5 dncsle beige Mtetete se HEL ame 9 22 


Dec. 1 he aS Se PEP MES RAN) Uc 31 66 
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1855. 
Jan. By wemeral tee iis aka $ 3,562 15 
: SCSI, Gh aM meme gcsscets ey ive aees Wye 401 05 
Babi. 4 Oa ethereal into ohm 397 86 
Ma reba, RE ae cs bag he AES a 0a 2,876 77 
Pi rads oi" cae i i 12,042 10 
% } Senere hd ied wey eRe eek, 3,707 50 
May. SF, IRE APIA SS uu. CRAG re 1,512 12 
FUN CS Le tee, SASS eee eee 143 39 
i *  ewerah Pani... :.. . ek eee 3,359 00 
$46,961 53 
Es RRS, 65 4's rise hr tne Me ee $5,436 93 


State TREASURER’S ih 
Lansing, June 30th, 1855. 

I certify the above to bea true statement from the books 
of this office, showing the receipts and disbursements from 
the University Interest Fund, for the year ending thie 
Gay. 

CHAS. S. HUNT, 
Dep. State Treasurer. 


Ei. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE STATE 
LAND OFFICE. 


re ee 


Lansing, July 1st, 1855. 
Hon. M. A. Parrerson, 
Chairman Finance Committee, Michigan University : 
Sm—In accordance with the requirements of law, the 
undersigned would respectfully report that the amount re- 
ceived to the credit of the University Interest Fund for 


the year ending June 30th, was.............. $18,274 28 
The quantity of land sold during the above pe- 
riod was 3,168.63 acres, amounting to....... 38,487 40 
The amount paid on sales at the time of pur- 
ait SRR a aa Pa Oo ae ER eae OF 9,812 00 
Amount received to the University Fund,..... 27,067 64 


No incidental expenses during the year have been 
charged to the Fund. 
Very respectfully, 
ALLEN GOODRIDGE, 


Deputy Commissioner. 
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Lands selected for the University of Michigan, which haue 
been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


| Description. Ny 


Sec| Town | Range Acres [4 Ascepted as 
River lots 7, 8, 9, 10 in the 
U.S. Reserve of twelve 
miles square, near Per- | 
Joe Uk ae a i | 515.10)1 Section 
River lots 1 and 21n the 12 
miles square near Per- 
rysburg, granted to the 
University by the ast of 

















13th January, 1830,... 401.50)1  * 
eiititirel di. 2 LBL’ S jo] 61y.45ibe 
SPRAPOVD Ss oie vars 3 3G A 22/1) 83h “hi, “OLR belt i 
Vite i) HOY, ody. 2112 ob 6 Osh, CREZE DV gat 
y SS ae oer 28/2); 28 Ge"), G40.0018 sat 
“Hiniiirey wes e. 3 oy. 2018 1 GS A BBOGT 8 Tepe 
“CRMtrepe ei 23%. Sala FO tp 808.22 | bonhtt 
“CETUIPOp Pa DAR oS)” Oeea, 16% SOOO T ays 
eo a See aia 84/2 “HG Ah SLAOGIE 2) ¥ 
“AM ntires ja. aires 26.0. Si. LF | Ge be 66044 wo 
Ol Mntireme 28 4S. Pee. 1316 1 6 8. 640,00 Dt set 
SB iNtire) fF ONO. 224. 14/6 “| 6“ | 640.00]1 °% 
Msiitire) 2) AWe. wp. 7, 344.” 316°“ 1.6." |, 640,00] he raf 
Mebemuire; 8. EBM fo. PIES 2416 “ 1 6 “ | 640.001h  ™ 
OS ee ae ee ee Seep 712“) To | 646.481. “ 
PIUPOR ee Wn ey Rete FAS TOT b BAOS00) Eg 
pempnerrope OA 4, Ey.” 26/4.“ | 8 “ | 640.00}1 >" 
PEmmATe IIE, io PE PSS" 9b 640.00) bovert 
BMtire) (hid... 0.8... S157 5 Ot. b B91 4Bi ber 8 
G NS: I apes ers ( S315, afi Mf) GOL BHE: ef 2 
“PBOUre) pas Pa, Pie: 516 “1 9 | 638.4211 
“PeBtira Poin". 24 21j1 “ |10 “ | 640.00j1) “ 
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UNIVERSITY LANDS—CONTINUED. 





















































Degrription. ~ec] Town | Range Acres. | Accepted ag’ 

Giiso tiers... 0. Meee 4 2b s [LO WI 640.00 L Section 
“PN GPB eile, Gee sy os 26h “110. 1° 630.1911 
“HED PRs vo SBS ies. 6 « Zt j10 “ | 640.00/1 = 
tire, | See bee 3! Balls PO 1 640.4 OP 
mr ntine;, o Wneee i Ck 1344 8 410 +. 640, O01 ames 
PLUG, sities Nels as 0s IH “ 10 “ | 658.4e1L 
SUGHERTO, oe eee es cee 8” 24d 110 8 (640 00 irae 
Rinles  LiO ese. ate eee. «Uh v8 Zulet 6 410 4° 640.00)1. » 4 
“T Hntipeabatiee BAe ous. Oo L952 11OS haha O2hiad 
TLE LPR he ener, hb “11 “1s BBe Baits 
NLA Phe AE ae a G15) (10 BOB ae 
CLEHICIOse Gs othe peo ae as [AGED ALO. ee 
Gnomes sere we sea ks 516 “ith 4114578 Bank sat 
MMR a eo Bet Phi TS MHL Sol o68 Oro te, 
ad Sco oe ee ee Se a 72 “ik hd 640.00]/1o af 
iintahe se AIS... ck. g 132." 111 “1-683. bene 
as LUE Roh Dig en ai ie SE 1912.4) bal F OBGEL64E et 
PETORERFOUNS Fons dies ok odes Zed (Lis he 640 00lde a* 
CORAL ue Work Mh! tle Ba BOA “FLL fo) 610.3614 ae 
PM MERINO ELS Gg bia a is oes gee Oe 6.8 (ibs) S8Gi2aptin! 
STIG EIPOQLY NG CAM ts gicls Fare S16 “* TIL“! | 6400011 
ePtITeE SN TER pore he be THE“ TLL ff. GOL OSiereit 
gi Frac. S.and W. of St. Jo- | 

seph’s River,.....0.... 217 “jlT |, 606.50) L208 
“Frac. S.and W. of St. Jo- 

seph’s River,....4).... 2217 “ |1T ™ |. 450.40|8004% 
HMULIPOLe ss RINK LL POR QT" WT |. 640.00) Lek 
‘a MAtires! (Gee. i 2-84." BaT.“ (VT 1. 640 OO Laiat 
“VAL lying S. and W. of St. 

Joseph's River, in....|B4]7 “ [17 “ | 629.20)1. 
“SP Pructrei tien oo & y.7 Bis“ LT |. BOS 03 aaa 
“enitirenrse uw ot, 2 Ea Lis “ j1T “ | 640. 00)dias 
*Y Btitireg hs Oi 4. OR S.Y bes *“ LT “ t; BAOOCie ems 
"4 PactiQuakis) |. RT ZA LT 1. BOOZ SUtea ses 
“ER rac’l S. and W.of St. Jo 

peopl Hi River, /. 0. 2.1 (2500 (18 4 BRT Obi gaan 
‘OR ractional Olan oo. 8. pee 118 Sey) 685.00) Laas 
“eHitirey ay Jilal.  oih b8 1258 1 118% t) 698.06] Lew 
“Ottirelish 266. 4. 2. .4.% Late: * 14.8 “1. 640.0011 oeia8 
“' East of old Dndian boun- 

Harwiihelcs, 07% & 74 PHS! “. 118. 4. 689.65) Lon 
Bi titires PieehS. 4.5. 40)..2 2474: 119 “ |. 60205) saat 
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UNIVERSITY LANDS——CONTINUED. 


a 
































| Description. Sec} Town | Range. Acres. | Accepted as 
Bildalererieeewi i. os). a & 26/4 S (29 W| 630.73]/1 Section 
AjA lot designated as the 
mertp Yard”... ..,. POM Kh) 414 bes 
DAbire;): wow. ET, Sil N10 “ | 640.00})1 9 “ 
CINE... spies Su. ik dv S Ott O.‘o) 640,001... 11 
Lo are B01 “310 “ | 689.9611 — .‘ 
oe eur te Fl OS9,aglE 
FiFractional S. W. 4 N. of 

Pre AATATUG SI LVOT,.). 4s a0: Tee EO WL ‘TS.0bRe a 
‘WHrac’] N. of Grand River,| 2)6 “ | 9 “ 602.52|1 . “ 
‘clogs ted MA OD Sana ae eee BiG ao‘ 160-0014 sl 
a CE eR RE aie 20 be eto | 587.80L. -. 
“Kast half of Grand River,|22/8 “ {11 “| 308.63] “ 
‘4 North half if QBS SOULE “Sy HeoBISsores ral 
‘IF ractional, e Me abditd tumtt bo, sh by Ade SSS. oF 
NS ea Zola -ji2 | 820.0018 . 4% 
NPRG ALL, 2G rots | OeU.UUhE. oS 
Wr ractional)*. 0.) kes es 12)7 “ |14 “1 567.8111. “ 
VAMPAGCHONAlLs «irene dha owe GOO LOO 41S. hb BOT QF. eff 

ERR 2 a aetele Bate bso a8 44,419.02|714 Sec’s 





A. This lot was reported by Gov. Cass, on the 14th of 
May, 1827; accepted by the University as one section on 
the 25th June, 1827, and approved by the Commissioner 
as a selection on the 7th of July, 1827. 

B. Reported by Gov. Cass 12th February, 1830; ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, March 13th, 1833. 

C. Reported by Gov. Cass 13th July, 1830 ; approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, March 13th, 1833. 


UNIVERSITY LANDS. 


D. Reported by Gov. Cass, July 13th, 1830; approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, July 2, 1834. 

E., Reported by the Register at Kalamazoo, as selections 
on the 13th March, 1837; approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, July 8th, 1837. 

F. Reported by the Governor of Michigan, Dec. 19th, 
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1837; approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, June 
21st, 1838. 

G. Reported by the Register at Kalamazoo, April 7th, 
1832; approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, March 
13th, 1833. 


Note.—The River Lots, 1, 2, 7, 8, 9,10, were reported 
as selections by Gov. Cass, May 20th, 1827, and approved 
by Commissioner, July 7th, 1827. 


COPY. 


I Certify that the foregoing, on pages 1, 2 and 3, isa 
correct list of tracts of land selected for the University of 
Michigan, and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the provisions of the act of 20th May, 1826, entitled, 
“An act to appropriate lands for the support of schools in 
certain townships and fractional townships, not before pro: 
vided for;” and the second proposition of the act of 23d 
of June, 1836, entitled, “An act supplementary to the act 
entitled, an act. to establish the northern boundary line of 
the State of Ohio, and to provide tor the admission of the 
State of Michigan into the Union, on certain conditions.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto signed 
my name, and caused the Seal of the General 

{u. s.] Land Office to be affixed, at the City of Wash 

- ington, this 27th day of March, 1844. 
(Signed,) THEO. H. BLAKE, 
Commissioner. 


KIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. 


University or Micnreay, } 
Ann Arbor, 1856. ‘ 


Hon. Ina Maruew, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir :—I have the honor to transmit the Eighteenth An- 
nual Report of the Regents of the University of Michigan, 
with the accompanying documents. 

Very Respectfully, 
J. L. TAPPAN, 
Secretary. 
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MeN NA, Re POOR a 


To the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan, 
made October 15th, 1856, by Henry P. Tappan, 
D. D., LL. D., President of the Board. 


To the Honorable, the Board of Regents: 


GENTLEMEN :—I am happy to report to you the continued 
prosperity of the University. 

In the Medical Department no change has taken place 
in the corps of Instructors. 

In the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., Professor of History and English 
Literature has resigned his Chair. The vacancy is sup- 
plied, for the present, by Rev. Joun Lorp, the well-known 
and distinguished Lecturer on History, and by Mr. D. C. 
Brooks, a recent graduate of the University. Lieut. Wm. 
P. TRowBRIDGE, a graduate of the West Point Military 
Academy, of the Corps of Engineers, and recently con- 
nected with the Coast Survey Service, has been appointed 
Professor of Mathematics in the Scientific Department. | 

The number of Students during 1855-6, was as follows: 


In.the Medical Department,... .. 2.2.6... eee ee eee 153 
In the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 251 
cs WII Bd ABE SR A DAS CIR Rai lee hy dls a tai 404 


Of these, there graduated, 
ia tue. Medical Department, ogi ifs dis ad eve e «he eae 30 
{n the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 20 
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Up to the date of this Report, there have been admitted, 
during the present term, 

In the Medical Departmant,.*./0025 2... >. Oe 111 

In the Department of Science, Literature, andthe Arts, 84 


The whole number of Students connected with the Insti- 
tution, at present, is as follows: 

In the Medical Department, |... -. Siaven euler 153 

In the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 300 


Totaly es 0 Wiatemipad« dan lore taal. ean eee ,.. 4538 


This number -will, probably, be considerably increased 
during the year, inasmuch as Students continue to enter, 
and the course of Analytical Chemistry has not yet been 
commenced. 

Our noble Observatory is in successful operation, and 
has attained a reputation both at home and abroad, which 
places it among the first Observatories of the world. 

Daring the past summer, we have been engaged in the 
erection of an Avalytical Laboratory. This is now nearly 
completed, and will unquestionably be unsurpassed by any- 
thing of the kind in our country. . Here Students will be 
taught practical Chemistry in the fullest sense ; and this 
invaluable science will receive its applications to Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures and the Arts. Hach student goes 
through a series of analyses with his own hands, under the 
eye of the Professor, and is enabled to acquire both the 
skill and the knowledge required of a practical chemist. 

The School of Engineering, under Professors Peck and 
Trowseics, will afford the highest advantages for pro- 
ducing scientific and practical Engineers, to supply the in- 
creasing demands of the West, as well as of the country at 
large. 

It thus appears that our University is directly connected 
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with our great material and public interests, and is calcu- 
lated to subserve them, beyond any institution in the great 
Northwestern and Southwestern regions. 

Our collections in Natural History have received a most 
important addition, through the instrumentality of Prof. 
TROWBRIDGE, consisting of three hundred specimens in 
Zoology, being the duplicates of collections made by him 
on the Pacific coast for the Smithsonian Institute, and of 
seven hundred more, generously furnished us by the Insti- 
tute. We shall thus possess one of the richest Museums 
in our country. 

While the Scientific Department has been enlarged in its 
provisions and increased in its efficiency, the Classical De- 
partment has not been neglected. Professor FxiEzp, who 
has recently returned from Europe, has brought with him 
some valuable additions in books, mips, engravings, photo- 
graphs, and copies in plaster and Terra Cot/a of some of 
the most beautiful antiques of the great museum of Naples, 
of the Vatican, and of the Louvre. We have recently 
learned, too, that a friend of the University is about to 
send abroad Professor Bradish for the purpose of making 
an extensive collection of similar copies. 

For the purpose of affording some decent accommodation 
to our Library and various collections, the central portion 
of one of our buildings has been altered, and fitted up with 
suitable cases. 

We have, indeed, been engaged in developing our great 
scheme with diligence and economy to the full extent of our 
‘means; and have already created a flourishing Institution 
which will not be dishonored by a comparison with the first 
Institutions of the land. But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that it is impossible to proceed much further 
on the ascending scale without increasing the resources of 
the University. 

In previous reports our wants have been set forth. We 
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want books; we want apparatus; we want a chapel ; we 
want additional instructors as the number of our students 
increases, and as we aim to develop the proper University 
course, and to complete all our Departments. 

In advocating before the Legislature and the citizens of 
this State, the wants and the claims of the University, we 
are anxious that its true position should be understood, 
and its relation to our entire system of public education. 

An entire system of public education comprises three 
grades, and can comprise but three grades: the Primary, — 
the Intermediate and the University. These three grades 
occupy three stages of human life—childhood, youth, and 
early manhood. | 

The Primary School comes first,as childhood comes first. 
All human learning begins with the alphabet. In its nar- 
rowest and most determined compass, it comprises the arts 
of spelling, reading, writing, and the simple calculation of 
numbers. As actually developed, it runs more or less into 
the second grade, and occupies the early part of youth, as 
well as the whole of childhood. But the Primary School, 
at best, does not so much afford education as a preparation 
for education. Here principles are not gained, nor opin- 
ions formed, nor is intellectual discipline achieved. Under 
the most favorable circumstances a beginning may be made 
in education, but no ripeness is possible. Many, indeed, 
who have enjoyed only the advantages of a primary school 
do become men of intelligence and of considerable cultiva- 
tion ; but this is accomplished by reading books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers, and by observation and experience 
amid the affairs and duties of life. And such men always 
lament the loss of a more extensive training, and prove the 
friends of the higher institutions of learning. They learn 
to estimate the value of these from their unaided efforts ; 
and they see very clearly that the books, periodicals and 
newspapers, from which their diligence has enabled them 
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to gain so much, could never have come into being had not 
higher institutions of learning existed somewhere for the 
training of scholars and authors. They understand, too, 
that our Navigation and Railroads, and consequently our 
Commerce, our Manufactures, Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, our Laws and Religion depend upon science and va- 
rious learning. These have not grown up spontaneously, 
but are the results of scientific investigation, and learned 
labor. Developed thought—high education lies at the 
foundation of all our improvement and prosperity; and if 
we have not the institutions'to rear up the men adequate 
to the great works of science and learning, they must be 
furnished, somewhere in our world, or else progress would 
be at an end. 

It is plain, then, that the common school cannot meet our 
wants, and that we must go on to other grades. 

The second grade occupies the period of youth—of ado- 
lescence or growth. This is the period when the founda- 
tions of knowledge and character can be most amply and 
securely laid. After diligence may make up many deficien- 
cies, but can never fully repair the losses of a wasted or 
neglected youth. In youth the human being, both physt- 
cally and mentally, has all the freshness and vigor of’ pri- 
mal development; and knowledge and discipline then im- 
parted are like seed sown in a virginsoil. That, certainly, 
must be a most defective system of education which pro- 
vides only for childhood and early youth, and neglects 
those years which j)recede and usher in manhood, and im- 
pose upon young men, who aim at scholarship, the necessi- 
ty of studying in manhood what ought to have been com- 
pleted during their adolescence. If we have the common 
school, which embraces the first fourteen years of life, and 
making rather a preparation for education than affording 
education itself, ought we not also to have another prade of 
school, embracing the next five years, competent to disci- 
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pline and unfold the faculties, and to impart thoroughly 
the elements of Science and Literature? 

Now let us conceive of schools thus constituted, and pre- 
pared to receive pupils even when they have just passed 
through the primary stage—say, at eight years of age—and 
thence to conduct them step by step until eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, aiming to adapt the studies to the unfold- 
ing capacities, and making study to follow study in proper 
logical order, so that one shall naturally introduce another; 
and do we not see how time would be saved by a consistent 
method, how haste and superficiality would be prevented 
by a constant, thorough and even progress, and how know- 
ledge graduated to the proclivities, tastes, wants and capa- 
bilities of the mind, would become a perpetual delight, and 
education grow into a nourishing element and an easy and 
pleasant habit of our being, and we should come to know, 
to think, and to improve, as we breath the air, see by the 
light, drink from the fountain, and exert our limbs in the 
joyful activities of childhood and youth. Man was made 
for knowledge, and for education; and although the pursuit 
of the one, and the discipline imposed by the other, de 
mand labor, industry and diligence, they are far removed 
from uneasiness, penance, suffering, and disgust. 

Three things are gained by a proper ordering of the in- 
termediate grade of education: a thorough acquaintance 
with the elements of science and literature, and a ready 
command of them; a discipline of the mental faculties com- 
mensurate with their growth; and the art and habits of 
study. It is the noble apprenticeship of the scholar. 

If the student proceeds no further, he will now be pre- 
pared to enter upon the duties of life as an intelligent, cul- 
tivated and practical man. And as many are prevented by 
circumstances from advancing beyond a common school 
training, so many also, and probably the greater proportion 
might not aspire after anything beyond the intermediate 
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grade. Circumstances, tastes, aims in life, would lead to 
various determinations. 

But let it be remembered that the intermediate grade 
embraces only the apprenticeship of the scholar. The man 
of ripened research—the mathematician, the astronomer, 
the chemist, the physicist, the naturalist; and the man of 
letters—the philologist, the metaphysician, the rhetorician, 
the historian, the critic, the classical and elegant scholar, 
the finished orator; and the professional man—the divine, 
the lawyer, the physician, do not yet exist. As the pri- 
mary grade makes the necessary preparation for all educa- 
tion, so the intermediate grade affords the preparatory 
knowledge and discipline for high and perfected attain- 
ments in science and literature, and in professional learn- 
ing. | 

But how are these high and perfected attainments to be 
made? They have been and may be made by solitary 
study. Indeed, every kind and degree of knowledge has 
been gained in this way. But these are the excepted in- 
stances of extraordinary genius and application; and as 
the primary and secondary grades cannot be resigned to 
this mode with any prospect of wide-spread education in 
these grades, so neither can the highest grade be resigned 
to it with any prospect of raising up a sufficient number 
of scientific, literary and professional men to meet the 
wants of the world. Hence the necessity of Universities, 
as the highest form of educational institutions. 

A University is a collection of finished scholars in every 
department of human knowledge, associated for the pur- 
pose of advancing and communicating knowledge. To 
accomplish these purposes, they gather around them books 
on all subjects without any limit, specimens of art, speci- 
mens of natural history, apparatus for illustrating the 
laws of nature and for prying into her secrets; in fine, 
whatever may aid them in thought, investigation and dis- 
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covery, and in making known the results of their labors, 
Living together, they aid and stimulate each other. They 
form a centre of light, and irradiate it far and wide for the 
glory of their country, and for the good of mankind. 
They create an atmosphere filled with inspirations to 
thought, research and culture. Young men who have 
passed through the intermediate grade, and hence, who 
have learned the art and formed the habits of study, re- 
sort to them, to hear their lectures, to breathe their spirit, 
to copy their example, and to submit themselves to their 
guidance. Thus they multiply and perpetuate themselves. 
They instruct orally, and they instruct by books. They 
instruct their own country and times; they instruct for- 
eign countries and future generations. They bring to bear 
the highest powers of mind, ripened and furnished to the 
highest degree upon those great subjects which émbody 
all civilization, lead on all improvement, and multiply the 
enjoyments, elevate the condition, and determine the des- 
tiny of the race. 

Where only the lower grades of education are found, a 
nation must ever remain imperfect in its civilization, must 
fail in the higher ends of social and national existence, and 
must be in a condition of servile dependence upon the cul- 
tivated nations for those works of science, art and litera- 
ture which are indispensable to even material prosperity. 
But more than this; where only the lower grades of edu- 
cation are found, even these cannot be brought to perfec- 
tion. The highest institutions are necessary to supply the 
proper standard of education ; to raise up instructors of. 
the proper qualifications; to define the principles and 
methods of education; to furnish cultivated men to the 
professions, to civil life, and to the private walks of society, 
and thus to diffuse everywhere the educational spirit. 
The common school can be perfected only through compe- 
tent teachers. These can be provided only by institutions 
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like the normal school, which belong to the intermediate 
or second grade of education. But the teachers of the 
normal schools, again, require other and higher institutions 
to prepare them, such at least, as the academy, gymnasium 
or college; ard these, the highest forms of the intermedi- 
ate grade, can only look to the university for a supply of 
instructors. He who has passed through the common 
school is not fitted to teach a common school. He who 
has passed throngh a normal school is not prepared to 
teach a normal school. He who has passed through a 
union school or an academy is not prepared to teach it. 
The graduate of a college is not prepared to become’a col-. 
lege professor. But the direct object of a university is to 
prepare men to teach in the university itself, or in any 
other institution. Hence, those who in the universities 
become doctors—which means simply teachers—are by 
that very degree admitted to the vocation of a university 
instructor. 

Thus on the one hand, the lower grades of education do 
not possess in themselves the power of advancing to the 
higher grades, inasmuch as their advance implies the su- 
perintendence and aid of the higher grades. This is con- 
firmed by the whole history of education, which shows that 
the educational movement began with men of extraordi- 
nary gifts and attainments, who founded first. the higher 
order of schools, and that education spread from the few 
to the masses. 

Nay, the lower grades would deteriorate, did not univer- 
sities exist somewhere to supply standards of education, 
books and scholars. The universities of Europe are, at 
this moment, affording us this supply. Many of our young 
men are educated there. Their scholars are transplanted 
here. We depend upon the scientific and critical labors 
of their learned men, who furnish the original works from 
‘ whence our editions of the classics, and our own scientific 
works are derived. 
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On the other hand, wherever the properly developed uni- 
versities exist, and are allowed to exert their natural and 
legitimate influence, the lower grades of education cannot 
fail to come into existence, and to reach their normal meas- 
ures of excellence. 

Let us suppose a complete university to be planted in 
one of our new states where education has as yet received 
little or no development. We do not now discuss the pos- 
sibility of such a movement, although, we believe it possi- 
ble. Our only inquiry is, what must be the natural influ- 
ences of such an institution upon the entire system of edu- 
cation ? 

1. A society of from fifty to a hundred scholars would be 
constituted, forming that centre of light, creating that in- 
spiring atmosphere of which we have spoken above. The 
members of such a society would mutually aid and inspire 
each other, and in both social and academic relations make 
their power to be felt. They would act like leaven, leav- 
ening the whole mass. 

2. A high and proper standard of education would thus 
from the beginning be held up before an active and grow- 
ing community. The influence of such a standard upon the 
sentiments and practice of a people in relation to education 
would be analogous to the influence of a perfectly cultiva- 
ted farm upon the surrounding agriculture, or of a manu- 
factory of the highest grade upon the surrounding arts. 

In respect to all the works of men, the more perfect the 
standard and models the more potent their influence. Hven 
the most common works in their kind are brought to a 
higher perfection in the presence of the highest perfection. 
The nation that builds the huge and majestic steamships, 
and the swift sailing clippers with all the magnificence of 
naval architecture, builds also the swiftest and most beau- 
ful boats and yachts. 

So the nation or community that builds up universities 
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of the highest. perfection will have every grade of educa- 
tion in the most perfect state. This is verified by the ex- 
ample of modern Germany. And so the new state supposed 
would be quickened and directed in all its efforts for gen- 
eral education, by the presence of its great university show- 
ing to it continually how far education may reach, expound- 
ing the true principles and methods, presenting the ripest 
examples, and sending into the field laborers who fully un- 
derstand their work. We are no more to wait for univer- 
sities to grow up as the last result of a ripe civilization, 
than we are to wait for railroads, steamships, manufactories, 
commerce, and the perfect form of all the industrial arts, 
as such a result. On the contrary, we are to create all as 
early as possible to hasten on civilization. All are neces- 
sary to civilization, and therefore none are to be delayed. 

3. If the question be asked, where will the students come 
from that are to fill the lecture rooms of the university in 
anew State? we reply, it would attract them from other 
States, and it would call them from the bosom of the new 
State itself. 

A completely furnished university becomes a great point 
of attraction wherever it may be planted. Students widely 
scattered come flocking into it. Where the mines of 
knowledge are opened, there the seekers after knowl- 
edge congregate. This accords with the whole history of 
universities. History does not record one instance of a 
properly constituted university which proved a failure. 
Once in existence it must live on. It perpetuates its own 
professors ; it has acharm to draw together students. And 
these foreign students become an affair of great moment 
to anew State, by adding to it'a most important. element 
of population—of that very population which it needs; for 
the institutions of learning of every grade, and the various 
walks of life, political, industrial, commercial and _ artistic, 
making loud calls for educated and energetic young men, 
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would be likely to retain in the new, fresh, and hopeful 
community those who had been educated there. That it 
would call out students from the population of the new 
State itself is equally plain. All will grant at once that 
a new State must have, at least, common schools. Among 
the multitude collected in these schools there are always 
some who seek for a higher education, led on by a native 
love of knowledge, or by the demand for educated men in 
the professions and the useful arts. This class would see 
at hand the great institution prepared to furnish profes- 
sional, literary, and scientific education. All that would 
be required would be the necessary preparation for enter- 
ing it; andits very presence would awaken aspirations and 
quicken exertions. Thus would arise a demand for pre- 
paratory schools. It would now become the care of the 
university to establish these schools. The great want 
would be the want of teachers. This would be supplied 
by the university itself from its foreign students ; or, if ne- 
cessary, it would seek out teachers in all directions. It 
would naturally become its interest to create preparatory 
schools of the best character. If nothing else would meet 
the first wants, the professors would themselves open a pre- 
paratory school in convection with the universi y; and thus 
the whole machinery of education would be set in motion. 
The university would be a great board of education devo- 
ted to the cause of general education. It is evident that 
the common schools would share largely in this beneficent 
superintendence. Normal schools would now be erected, 
because teachers for normal schools could be supplied; and 
thus common schools would be perfected also. We have 
said that all learning must beyin with the alphabet; the 
university, therefore, cannot be indifferent to that lowest 
grade of education which forms the logical starting point 
of its own development. 

How slow and difficult is the movement where a State 
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begins simply with the common school! Here, if not in 
other grades of education, every thing depends upon the 
teacher; and no text book can supply his place, for the 
ability to use text books has yet to be gained. Andavery 
large number of teachers is required to supply the com- 
‘mon schools. Where, in anew State, shall they be ob- 
tained? The mature members of the community—those 
who may be supposed to have brought with them some de- 
gree of education—are mainly employed, necessarily, in the 
various kinds of labor and business which press upon a 
new community. And the children, and the young men 
and women are those who have to be educated. The sup- 
ply must therefore be sought for abroad, and is likely to 
prove defective both as to numbers and quality. The com- 
mon schools thus imperfectly organized, besides educating 
the children and youth, are the only institutions for rearing 
up native teachers. But boys and girls educated in com- 
mon schools give little promise of competency as teachers. 
In such a system ignorance and incompetency may perpet- 
uate themselves. If now we seek to establish normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers, then again, the 
teachers of the normal schools must be imported, — But 
- when this is done we are still destitute of instructors for 
academies and colleges; and these too, will have to be im- 
ported. The lower schools have no elements of growth 
and expansion into higher schools... But we have seen how 
naturally and inevitably the higher call the lower into be- 
ing. 

Nothing proves more decidedly the wisdom and foresight 
of “the pilgrim fathers” than the early establishment of a 
university. They landed at Plymouth in 1620, and in 1636 
the general court voted a sum equal to a year’s rate of the 
whole colony, towards the erection of a college. In 1638 
Jvhn Harvard, who arrived in the bay only to fall a victim 
to the most wasting disease of the climate, desiring to con- 
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nect himself imperishably with the happiness of his adopted 
country, bequeathed to the college one-half of his estate, 
and all his library. The infant institution was a favorite; 
Connecticut and Plymouth, and the towns in the East, often 
contributed little offerings to promote its success; the gift 
of the rent of a farm was a proof of the care of the State; ° 
and once at least, every family in each of the colonies gave 
to the college at Cambridge twelve pence, or a peck of corn, 
or its value in unadulterated wampum' peag; while the 
magistrates and wealthy men were profuse in their liber- 
ality. Harvard college was designed to be one:of the col- 
leges of a great university established after the model of 
the English universities. Bancroft, from whom we have 
extracted the account of the establishment of Harvard col- 
lege, adds the remark: “the college, in return, exerted a 
powerful influence in forming the early character of the 
country. In this, at least, it can never have a rival.” 

No new State of our confederation can ever begin its 
career under the disadvantages of the colony of Massachu- 
setts, sustained as every new State and Territory now is 
by the surrounding States. How much easier, for example, 
to establish a university at St. Paul than it was to estab- 
lish one at Cambridge! And what were the results of this 
measure upon the whole system of education? It was 
ever the custom, and it soon became the law, in Puritan 
New England, that “none of the brethren should suffer so 
much barbarism in their families, as not to teach their chil- 
dren and apprentices so much learning as may enable them . 
perfectly to read the English tongue.” In 1647, “it was 
ordered, to the end that learning may not be buried in 
the graves of our forefathers, that every township, after 
the Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all the children to write 
and read; and when any town shall increase to the number 
of one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school; 
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the masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the university.” Bancroft’s History, 
vol. 1, pp. 458-9. 

Massachusetts has ever since taken the lead in popular 
education. At the present day, without any permanent 
school fund, she has the first university of the land, and an 
unsurpassed system of common, normal and grammar 
schools. Massachusetts endeavored, from the beginning, 
to establish an entire system of education. She has not, 
indeed, a completely organized university, but she has ap- 
proached nearest to the realization of one of all the States 
of the Union. These broad and general views give the 
explanation of her success. 

Nothing is more evident than that the three grades of 
education—the primary, the intermediate, the university 
—are all alike necessary. The one cannot exist, in perfec- 
tion, without the others ; they imply one another. 

We often hear the remark, that the common school is the 
great institution for the people—the university of the 
people. How erroneous this is,.and how fatal it would 
prove to general education, may be gathered from the fore- 
going discussion. The common school is the common 
school for the people; the intermediate schools—consisting 
of grammar schools, academies, union schools, and colleges 
are no less for the people; and the university—the highest 
grade—is for the people equally with the common school 
—the lowest grade. All institutions of learning are for 
the people, for all are necessary to the general good, and 
all are open to them without discrimination. They are all 
yopular, therefore, under any rational and just construction 
of the word popular. Even on the continent of Europe the 
sons of poor men have free access to the universities, and 
like Heyne, who was the son of a weaver, become renown- 
ed scholars, and occupy the professor’s chair. How much 
more must this prove true in our own country where uni- 
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versal equality of privilege prevails! And yet this sen- 
timent that the common school is peculiarly the insti- 
tution of the people has more or less marred the edu- 
cational system of our country. This effect has appeared 
in two ways: 

First. It has concentrated legislation and State superin- 
tendence, mainly upon the common schools while the inter- 
mediate schools, including colleges, have been left very 
much to private enterprise, and to religious sects. 

Asa consequence, while the common school has attained 
to something like a uniformity of system, there is every 
variety of school in the intermediate grade. Private indi- 
viduals with various degrees of competency and incompe- 
tency have established schools for both sexes—bearing the 
title of high schools, institutes, coll giate institutes, &c., in 
which each proprietor forms his own system, and makes 
his own experiments in education. When a scholar and a 
man of philosophic insight undertakes an institution of this 
kind, we may expect the development of a good system, 
and the establishment of a good svhool. But it is likewise 
to be expected that mere pretenders to knowledge shall 
get up schools which may answer the purpose of pecuniary 
profit to their proprietors, if they fail in bestowing much 
education. Thus the most important period of human life 
is often wasted through the defects of the schools them- 
selves, or through the fickleness of the pupils or of their 
parents and guardians in attempting a variety of schools, 
stimulated by boastful programmes, or by the fashionable 
reputation which some schools gain over others. Private 
schouls, too, have the disadvantage of being so expensive 
that persons of moderate means cannot avail themselves of 
them for the higher education of their children. In thig 
state of things, common schools, which provide only for the 
first few years of lite and which give at least only an incip- 
lent education, compose mainly the public system of edu- 
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cation, and receive appropriations of funds which make 
‘them absolutely free schools, or reduce the annual cost of 
tuition for each pupil to the price of a hat or a pair of 
shoes; while the intermediate schools which really afford 
educational discipline, and make preparation for the busi- 
ness of life, or for entrance upon still higher spheres of 
study, are excluded from the public educational organiza- 
tion, and are either left entirely unprovided for, or receive 
irregular and inadequate appropriations. 

The religious sects have done a good work in establish- 
ing colleges and have given them a uniformity of system. 
But these multiplied without being sufficiently endowed, 
too generally struggle for an existence, fall short of a 
proper development, and fail to meet the wants of a higher 
education. In consequence, too, of being left to religious 
sects, colleges have come to be regarded as of the nature 
of sectarian institutions—a mere introduction to schools of 
theology. And yet there is nothing in the course of study 
to be pursued at the colleges which makes them more sec- 
_tarian than common schools. Languages, mathematics, 
physical science and rhetoric have no peculiar theological 
aspect any more than reading, writing, arithmetic and gram- 
mar. If it is thought desirable that educational training 
should be conducted under denominational auspices, and 
that peculiar religious sentiments should be infused at the 
same time, the argument thence derived would apply with 
much greater force to common schools which receive pupils 
at the most impressible period of human life, and when a 
religious bias is generally communicated. 

But the sentiment that common schools are anidhiacler 
popular institutions of learning, by leading to a neglect of 
the higher institutions, has compelled the religious sects 
to take charge of them, and to give them this theological 
aspect; so that both the sentiment and its consequences 
have operated as impediments to the full organization of 
public systems of education; and that grade of schools 
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which beyond all others is disciplinary, and which forms 
the keystone of the grand arch of education, is virtually 
excluded. The State of New York has proceeded so far 
as to encourage the establishment of academies by making 
appropriations to them; but she has not ordained their ex- 
istence as the Pilgrim Fathers did, nor taken measures to 
incorporate them into her system with distinct and pre- 
scribed features. In other States, and our own among the 
number, they are not recognized at all. That wide gap 
between the common school and the college remains unsup- 
plied; and the college itself remains generally-a denomina- 
tional institution. | 

But this sentiment, in the second place, has operated 
against. the establishment of universities. . Universities, 
strictly speaking, do not, as yet, exist among us. They 
are institutions of such magnitude, requiring so large a 
number of professors, such extensive libraries, and such a 
complete supply of apparatus and the material of learn- 
ing, generally, that no private means, nor even the means 
rationally to be expected from any single religious denom- 
ination, can suffice for their establishment. Besides, in 
their nature they cannot be of any private or denomina- 
tional interest; they stand related to the culture of the 
whole community ; they are even cosmopolitan. Most 
clearly, therefore, universities are the appropriate work of 
States. And yet, while large sums have been expended 
on common schools, under the idea that thus the expendi- 
ture was made directly for the benefit of the people, the 
creation of universities has been neglected as: institutions 
remote from popular interest. At the time the State of 
New York received her share of the surplus fund, consti- 
tuting an immense sum, her school fund was already so 
large that the annual cost of common school education was 
about seventy-five cents for each scholar. With what ease 
she might then have established a great university! She 
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might have completely furnished it with books, and appa- 
ratus, and museums, and galleries of art, and called to- 
gether renowned scholars at home and from abroad. She 
might have filled up the space between the common schools 
and the university, inviting in the existing colleges, and 
thus completed a compact and magnificent system of edu- 
cation. But what did she do? She made additional ap- 
propriations to the common schools. She has also, it is 
true, made occasional appropriations to colleges of mode- 
rate amount; and she makes appropriations to academies, 
but without knitting them together into a system. She 
has created no university, and she has created but one nor- 
mal school. She cheapened education where it was cheap 
enough already. To improve education ought to have been 
her great object. To improve it, it was required that she 
should call into being the two great co-ordinates of the 
common school—the intermediate schools and the univer- 
sity. The prejudice which would confine all public aid 
to popular education prevented a full development of popu- 
ular education. In other States we may trace the same 
prejudice producing the same effects. 

There are still other respects in which we have suffered 
by a prejudice which has prevented the rise of universities. 
Having no institution that can supply their place in pro- 
ducing men of profound science, and finished scholars in 
the different branches of human learning, we send our stu- 
dents abroad to complete their education, or we compel 
them in a private and isolated way to advance themselves 
in chosen departments of knowledge, without the sympathy 
and aid of learned associations. Hence, we do not raise up 
a sufficient number of learned men to preside over and in- 
fuse life into our educational systems; to serve as eminent 
professors ; or to pursue original investigations in science, 
and to furnish us a literature that shall enable us to take 
our stand among the nations of the old world in intellectual 
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greatness and progress. And our professional schools, scat- 

tered here and there, and, often, in fact, little more than, 
private establishments, instead of raising up learned theo- 

logians, lawyers, and. physicians, admit, to a great. extent, 

illiterate men to professional study, and send them forth to, 
professional labor, wearing ancient and venerable titles; ). 
which, if rightly interpreted, only reproach their sciolism.. 

We cannot cure all this except by that concentration of 

intelligence, means and efforts which take place in a uni- 

versity. 

In considering the three grades of édnontial: we cannot. 
fail to see that as we rise from the lower to the higher, the | 
number of institutions diminish, while the means and pre-. 
parations required for each particular institution increase, , 
Common schools must be scattered all over the country so 
as to bring the rudiments of learning in every man’s neigh- 
borhood. But each school requires, ordinarily, only one 
teacher, few books, and little apparatus of any kind. Hence, 
the cost to each pupil, even where there is no school fund, 
must be at the lowest rate of tuition; and the common 
school, at least, may be brought within the range of every 
one. And this is just as it should be, as all education must 
begin here, so none can dispense with these rudiments of. 
learning, whether immediate wants, or after progress be 

considered. 


But, as all who begin do not proceed onward, when we. 
come to the second grade fewer schools are needed, but 
more teachers, and more varied and abundant preparations 
for each particular schovl. And here the expense of edu- 
cation must correspondingly increase. The same princi- 
ple, evidently, holds good through all the gradations of ed- : 
ucation. 


As we advance upward, therefore, the necessity for pub- 


lic endowment increases more and more. Without this, 
either the higher schools cannot come into existence at all, 
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or must prove so expensive that few can resort to them. 
Common schools can be created and: supported with com- 
parative ease. The higher institutions require greater 
means and more concentrated exertion. 

Now, although only a small proportion mona to the 
second grade of education, and a still smaller proportion to 
the highest grade, nevertheless upon their education the 
vital interests of all education, and the general advance- 
ment and prosperity of the community, depend. The num- 
ber‘of professors and teachers of all kinds, of professional 
men, of mechanicians and engineers, and of all who perform 
the chief offices of society, is small compared with the 
whole population, and yet it is of the utmost importance to 
the general good that these should be of the highest quali- 
fications. What a defective system of education must that 
be which affords to all only the beginning of education, but 
makes no provision for the complete education of any! Is 
that the only popular education which is universal only in 
proportion to its imperfection? Is not that also a popular 
education which provides the best qualified men for the 
service of the people? And if we desire to add still an- 
other feature to the popular character of the highest eda- 
cation, let us by endowing the institutions which afford it, 
make it so accessible that the poorest may not be debarred 
from it, if they choose to have it. 

We now turn to our own State to enquire how far we 
have advanced in the development of public education as 
a system. . 

It is to the honor of Michigan that she has conceived of 
a complete system of public education running through the 
three grades we have discussed above. Nor dothese grades 
exist merely in name. She has established the primary 
grade of schools and made them well nigh free. She has 
laid the foundation of an institution which admits of being 
expanded to a true university. In former days, she had 
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had her “branches” belonging to the intermediate grade; 
and now we see rising up those invaluable institutions, the 
“Union Schools,” belonging to the same grade.* We say 
not that legislation has adequately reached the entire sys- 
tem, or made provision for its development; but the idea 
of the entire system is abroad among the people; it has not 
been absent from our legislation ; it has appeared in the 
reports of Superintendents and visitors, and in other docu- 
ments; and the people, at this moment, unaided by any 
special appropriation, are organizing above the district 
school, the best schools of the intermediate grade, less than 
a college, which have yet existed among us ; and are erect- 
ing large, tasteful, and convenient edifices for their accom- 
modation. These ideas, spontaneously working in the minds 
of the people, these spontaneous efforts to create schools 
of a higher grade must determine future legislation, and 
indicate the grand point to which our educational develop- 
ment is tending. 

While we congratulate ourselves upon what has already 
been successfully accomplished, and upon the fair promises 
of the future, it is of the utmost consequence to us to com- 
prehend clearly what yet remains to be accomplished for 
the perfection of our educational system. Let us then re- 
view the three grades of education as at present existing. 

1. The primary grade, or the common school. This can 
be perfected only by a sufficient supply of Hailed and 
permanent teachers. | 

The great evil throughout our country, in Hi to com- 
mon schools, has ever been, that the necessity of supplying 
so many districts with some degree of primary instruction, 
has unavoidably led to the employment of a large number 
of inferior teachers; and when teachers well qualified have 
been employed, the compensation has been so low that they 
have been disposed to follow the vocation only as a tempo- 





*¥For the views of the Superintendent of Public Instruction on this subject, see pp. 16 to 18 
and pp. 47 to 71 of this volume. 
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rary expedient, and until some more profitable employment 
could be found. A very considerable proportion of teach- 
ers, too, are young men in pursuit of an education, or a 
profession, and who, of course, regard the common school 
as a field of mere temporary labor. It may be along time 
before this two-fold evil is entirely removed. What re- 
mains to us is to pursue a system which shall most effectu- 
ally tend to remove it. 

Now, competent teachers can be secured only through the 
proper development of normal schools, and of the schools 
generally, which compose the intermediate grade. Perma- 
nent teachers can be secured only by increasing the rate of 
compensation. The latter will come about as an enlight- 
ened public opinion sets a more just estimation upon the 
value of a teacher’s services. The progress of general edu- 
cation will itself effect a change, for the educated alone 
value education aright. 

In the distribution of the school fund the object should 
be not merely to reduce the cost of educatien to the pupil, 
but, much more, to improve the quality of the education. 
Education should be regarded as the most necessary of all 
wants, and we ought to be, at least, as willing to pay for it 
as for food or clothing. It would be wisdom, therefore, in 
the distribution of the fund, to award such a compensation 
to a teacher who bears in his hand a diploma from the nor- 
mal school, as would form an inducement to individuals to 
pursue a thorough course at that institution, and to regard 
the vocation of teacher as a permanent one. 

2. The intermediate grade. This is composed, as we 
have before shown, of the normal school, the union school, 
or academy, and the ordinary college, besides many pri- 
vate institutions of various denominations designed for el- 
ther sex. 

The college exists in our country as the highest grade 
of educational institution, with the exception of a few in- 


23 
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stitutions where the college forms a branch of what is de- 
‘signed to be a university organization. Whether the union 
school or academy will ever be expanded so to embrace the 
whole intermediate grade, eliminating the college from the 
university, and reaching the compactness of the German 
gymnasium, time alone can decide. The point of immedi- 
ate interest. is the improvement and adequate endowment 
of the union school or academy, and of the normal school, 
and the multiplication of these institutions to an extent 
that shall enable us to accomplish the following ends: 

First. A higher education than can be gained at the 
common school, and one adapted to the wants of young men 
purposing to become mechanics, farmers or merchants; in 
other words, that kind of education which is usually styled 
a commercial or business education. 

Secondly. The higher education of young women em- 
bracing those studies and accomplishments, for which 
they are now sent to distant boarding schools at great 
expense. 

Thirdly. The education of teachers, for our common 
schools. <A portion of this education might be gained in 
the union school, and a portion in the normal. That gained 
in the latter would relate particularly to the theory, method 
and art of teaching. 

Fourthly. The preparation of pupils for any college to 
which their inclination may lead them; but ordered in par- 
ticular reference to the collegiate department of the State 
university. This reference would create a uniform stand- 
ard, and would not prejudice the preparation for any other 
institution. | 

In contemplating these ends so necessary, and so import- 
ant, it ig a matter of astonishment that this intermediate 
grade of education should not have been made a distinet 
subject of legislation, in its whole extent, and provided for, 
by some adequate fund. Thus far, only a normal school, 
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and more recently an agricultural school, have attracted 
legislative action. If the prejudice already pointed out 
has proved the great obstacle, may we not hope that it 
will speedily be dissipated.‘ Every friend of the higher 
education, must, of necessity, be the friend of common 
schools, for the simple reason, if no other, that he who would 
read Milton’s grand epic must first study Webster’s spell- 
ing book, and that he who would study the Calculus must 
first learn the multiplication table. And for the same rea- 
‘son, if no other, he must be the friend of every kind of 
school in regular gradation. We regard education as a 
great whole, having its beginning, its middle, and its end; 
and applicable to the diversified interests—to the highest 
good of mankind. 

3. The university grade. This comprehends the highest 
cultivation possible to man. From the multitude of objects 
which it embraces, and the number of professors and the 
multifarious means which it requires, it must necessarily 
be the most costly of all the grades. But then, not many 
universities are required, compared with the lower insti- 
tutions. One university will suffice for a State ; perhaps, 
at present, one will suffice for several States. Eminent 
scholars of our country have proposed a great National 
University; and Washington, New York, and Albany have 
been severally named as the seat of it. But one university 
cannot meet the wants of this great nation. England has 
‘three; Scotland has four; Prussia has seven; the institu- 
tions of learning in Paris alone seem like an assemblage of 
universities for the world. Whatever may be done at the 
Kast, is it unreasonable for us to plan one University for 
the great North-west, which shall be the parent of others, 
in due time, to spring up in this mighty region? 

That State which first creates a university will give the 
highest tone and perfection to its whole system of educa- 
tion ; will become the great centre of light, the grand point 
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of attraction; will possess the most intelligent and power- 
ful population ; and will increase beyond all othersin wealth 
and general prosperity. That State will become a land of 
wisdom, of refinement, of beauty, and of virtue. Emigrants 
from all quarters will rush to gain a possession within her 
borders. Men of intelligence and worth will covet to be 
numbered among her citizens. Her voice will be mighty 
in the councils of the nation. She will be the key stone of 
the arch of the Republic. 

Are we indulging in vain speculations, and uttering empty 
boasts, when we say, that of all the States of the Union, 
certainly of all the States of the North-west, Michigan en- 
joys the fairest opportunity of placing herself on this lofty 
and splendid eminence. 

Let us look at the facts which characterize her position. 

Here are fewer obstacles to be overcome, compared with 
older States. The field is not occupied by old institutions, 
all alike governed by ancient prescriptions, and conflicting 
with each other on theological or other grounds. We have, 
indeed, a few denominational institutions; but these neither 
in plan, purpose, nor interest can come into collision with 
a State university—the common property of all, and, there- 
fore, their property also, and as necessary to their develop- 
ment as to that of our educational institutions generally. 
We have an open field for our university, standing on the 
natural and necessary culminating point of our whole edu- 
cational system. Upon it we can concentrate our means 
and efforts, without jealousy, and without competition. Hs- 
tablished upon a fund arising from the sale of lands granted 
by the general government, it has already taken a high 
stand as far as developed, and ‘may deservedly be ranked 
among the first institutions of our country. With aid from 
the State sufficient to complete its buildings, to enlarge its 
library and apparatus, and to establish its law department, 
it would very soon be surpassed by none. 
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But when a grant of land was given to the State of Mich- 
igan for establishing a university, and made absolutely in- 
alienable from that object ; and when the founders of the 
institution gave it the title—UNIversity or MicHIGaN—a 
true university was contemplated, and not a mere college 
ambitiously bearing a name to which it was not entitled. 
This is evident from all the earlier educational documents 
of the State—documents which have often been referred to. 
The idea then is abroad ; we are a people accustomed to 
think of a university. It was unavoidable that in the in- 
ception of the institution the ordinary under-graduate col- 
legiate department should be established. It may be wise 
always to continue it. But the time has come to agitate 
the question: What measures shall be taken to organize 
the University proper? This would involve a Faculty of 
Science and Arts not merely to teach under-graduates, 
which is all that we have yet arrived at, but to lecture to 
graduates ; and the two faculties of law and medicine to. 
lecture to graduatesalso. This isthe grand point in which 
all the institutions of our country which take upon them, 
in any manner, university functions, fall short of the true 
university standard—the lectures in science and arts, in 
law and medicine, are not confined to graduates, but em- 
brace those who have not pursued studies in the under- 
graduate department at all, and many who are not even 
prepared to enter it; while all are indiscriminately candi- 
dates for university degrees. 

The division of Faculties instituted in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of France under Napoleon I, is, perhaps, the best 
that could be adopted. This division gives five faculties: 

1. The faculty of theology. 2. The faculty of law. 3. 
The faculty of medicine. 4. The faculty of the mathemat- 
ical and physical sciences. 5, The faculty of letters. 

Omitting the faculty of theology, we should have four 
faculties. 
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If we should admit all to the lectures who might choose 
to attend, the true university law would still exclude from 
the university degrees in the several faculties all who had 
not pursued the previous under-graduate course. 

So far in respect to the standard at which we are to aim. 

Since the proper organization of a university requires 
many professors and a vast material of learning, it must 
involve a great outlay of money. The question, therefore, 
respecting the organization of the university, reduces itself 
to a pecuniary question. Wecan create a true university, 
and we can open it gratuitously to all students, if we can 
secure the necessary funds. 

The idea of a great expenditure will startle many.. They 
will be ready to say, this is a scheme which cannot be car- 
ried out: we must leave such institutions to the old world; 
we shall have them when we grow older and richer; such 
things take time. 

Two of the greatest universities of Europe, those of Ber- 
lin and Munich, have grown up under our eyes; they were 
the work of a few years. The little kingdom of Greece 
has already a university with which even our oldest insti- 
tutions of learning cannot compare; it comprises forty pro- 
fessors, eight hundred students, and a library of eighty 
thousand volumes. The kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria and 
Greece, have not resources equal to any of our north-west- 
ern States; for we have lands and mines of increasing and 
incomparable value. And recollect, Prussia has six univer- 
sities besides the one at Berlin; of which that of Bonn, a 
very distinguished university, is of still more recent growth 
than the university of Berlin. 

Why should we leave such institutions—the grand instru- 
ments of civilization—to the old world? Have we not an 
equal appreciation of knowledge and culture, equal enter- 
prize and energy ? 

We have entered upon a race of competition with the old 
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world, in manufactures, the mechanic arts, and commerce ; 
why not enter upon a race of competition in science, let- 
ters and the beautiful arts, also? Be assured, the unex- 
ampled activity and energy of our countrymen, if directed 
to these most worthy, most noble, and most necessary ob- 
jects, will produce results which the world has not yet 
seen. What an honor to the Peninsula State to be the first 
in the race? Can we not do it? We have done many 
things which cost much more. The cost of a university 
will not equal the cost of a railroad; nay, it will not equal 
the cost of a few miles of railroad. Railroads will wear out, 
and require to be replaced; old routes will be supplanted 
by new ones; but a university will stand forever, growing 
more and more lofty, spreading out its branches, scattering 
abroad its perennial fruits, filling the land with those knowl- 
edges which are the true sources of all improvement, of 
wealth, and of national greatness and power. 

What a distinction and proud memorial, too, for this gen- 
eration to leave behind it! By all after generations our age 
will be held in remembrance as the age when truth, knowl- 
edye, beauty and culture were called down from above to 
dwell in the temples which we had erected for them. 

But the practical question returns, how is it to be done? 
Do we not know that there are within the boundaries of 
our State some millions of acres unappropriated? A vast 
fund these will constitute, and a fund sufficient to de- 
velope on the noblest and most efficient scale our system 
of education comprised in the three grades we have been 
discussing. 

Many plans of more or less utility may be devised for 
disposing of this fund. Amid these plans, it is possible 
that the whole may melt away, and leave no great public 
work—no endurivg benefit to perpetuate its power. And 
if there are other plans of disposing of it of unquestionable 
utility, is there any that can compare with this, of conse- 
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crating it, forever, to the great cause of public education? 
Other plans may benefit only individuals; this will benefit 
all. Other plans may benefit only the present generation; 
the benefits of this cannot perish with ourselves, but will 
reach down to all future generations, and prove an immor- * 
tal light in history. Other plans may involve doubtful ex- 
periments; this will be an absolute certainty. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Regents—I submit to you the 
foregoing report, and the observations I have ventured to 
make in connection with it; and, through you, to the Super- 
- intendent of Public Instruction, to the Legislature, and to 


the people of our State. 
HENRY P. TAPPAN, 


President of the Board. 
University or Mrcwican, October 15, 1856. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Finance respectfully present the fol- 
lowing report: 

Agreeable to the accompanying statement of the Secre- 
tary, (marked A.) the warrants drawn on the Treasurer by 
the authority of the Regents, since their last annual report, 
or from July Ist, 1855, to June 30th, 1856, inclusive, amount 
METUIN. OF... . «, «a suinidaredied . bystm deta abl. $28,026 4T 
expended for objects specified in said statement. 

The amount of cash received at the University, 
according to the report of the Steward, (marked 
B.) from the college of arts and sciences, 


BR 2 4. tye pthoses hued sida Sh typ hs $2,349 70 
And from the college of medicine 
ok na sie = opin y eh an 1,501 44 
—_—— 3,851 14 
Making the aggregate of expenditures for the 
WE TA ee oe eae pre eae A eres $31,877 61 


For all expenditures made under the direction of the 
Steward, as set forth in his report, he has exhibited satis- 
factory vouchers. 

STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES. 


Balance in the hands of J. M. Chase, Treasurer of the 


University) Jute 30th; 1856,... 00... eee. $6,453 48 
Balance in the hands of J. H. Vance, Steward, 
Gapeemeunt of fibrary,. 0.6... kind ee 548 84 
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Cash loaned to President Tappan under reso- 
lution of the Board of Regents, to pay for equa- 
torial telescope, &c., to be refunded when col- 
lected on subscriptions from citizens of Detroit, 
for Ge ONBOrVaUON,). see es be Milo. be 4,900 00 


Estimated Expenses of the University for the ensuing year, 
commencing July 1st, 1856. 

Contemplated building and apparatus for erection and 
furnishing a laboratory of analytical and applied chemis- 
Beh icin’ a /= Ak Me MOEN alll’! 2 08s do, wale ted iia ioc al $6,000 00 

Contemplated change in north college edifice, 
to adapt it to the reception of library and cabi- 


nes-oF mataral history? eyo yaw ay ee 3,000 00 
President and Professors’ salaries,......... 22,000 00 
Secretary, Steward and Librarian,.......... 700 00 
Treasurer, including traveling expenses and 

Postage, ... Eee Vi a Ras PE A 210 00 

Insurance on University buildings,........... 445 06 
Expenses of Regents, and Visitors appointed 

by the Superintendent of Public Instruction,. . 400 00 

Library and printing {P2220 SA 1,200 00 
Philosophical apparatus,.................. 700 00 
Instruments and apparatus for engineering de- 

partment, ...... ER EE NE Re VRE TP 700 00 
Grounds, buildings and contingencies,...... 1,000 00 

PVE iid Cece ele on e's we ch ee $36,855 00 





The following Reports are herewith appended. viz: Sec- 
retary, marked A.; Steward, marked B.; University Treas- — 
urer, marked C.; OioininiBdiCh dk of the State Land vee 
amarked D.; State Treasurer, marked E. 

M. A. PATTERSON, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


A. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Hon. M. A. Patterson, 
Chairman Finance Committee Board of Regents: 

Sir,—Herewith I present you a statement of warrants 
drawn by authority of the Board of Regents on the Trea- 
surer of the University of Michigan, for the fiscal year 
ending 30th of June, 1856. 

Respectfully, 
A. WINCHELL, 
Secretary. 
University or Micuican, July 7, 1856. 
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‘STATEMENT. 


| To whom drawn. Object. | Amount. 

2\J. H. Vance,|t4 stuccoing M. edifice,|$412 50 
LOT. ie 14 tow ard complet’gdo | 150 00 
we Fi IZ rep’rs & alts. Uni. B.| 300 00 
16)..." ‘‘ 19 bal. due on chem. app.| 160 00 
26)“ is 14 compl’n Med. edifice,| 298 34 
oy ." ‘ 6 instrance, 5 weiss 3% 60 
26} “ ‘‘  |5 one quarter’s salary,..| 125 00 
26|A. Winchell,.|4 serve’s as Sec. one qr.| 25 00 

8\|EH. Andrews, .|L s’rve’s prof. comp. anat| 300 00 

&|J. M. Chase, ./3 serv’sas Treas. one qr.| 50 00 
2 /S.H.Douglass|9 bal. due on chem’s &c |} 160 00 
26)J. H. Vance,.|7 print. Dr. Tappan’sadd| 100 00 
2 6 insrance, 3. 84 24 75 
20)4.P.Tappan,|1 salary as President,..} 666 66 
20)G.P.Williams}l “ in part Professor,| 333 33 
20)A.Sager,..../1  “ ™ 500 00 
20|5.H.Douglass|L “in part # 383 33 
20)L. Fasquelle,j1l ‘ t 383 33 
20181. Gunny, a bh. ot - 500 00 
20/5. Denton,.. 12.” A 500 00 
20|J.R. Boise,..}1 ‘“ in part F; 333 33 
201A. B Palmer,j1. “ * : 500 00 
20)E.O.Haven,.|1  “ i 4 333/433 
20)A. Winchell,.j1 “ " 383 33 
20|F. Brunnow,.jl  “ " 383. 33 
20/ 0.7L. Ford, 7b? © . 500 00 
20/4.8. Frieze,.|1 “ in part “ 383 33 
20) W.. G. Peck, it“ ‘s . 383 33 
20|J H. Vance,.|5 “ asSteward & Lib.| 125 00 
20|J. M. Chase,.]8 “ as Treasurer,...| 50 00 
20}A. Winchell,.|4 ‘“ asSecretary,....| 25 00 
20/H. P. Tappan,|12 Janitor at Observ’y,.| 96 00 
20\J. i. Vance,.|15 lumber, labor,&c.Uni.| 371 92 
20|J. M. Chase, .|15 travel &incid’t’lexps.; 22 51 
20|W. Upjohn, ./2 expenses as Regent,. 42 10 
20 H HNorthrop 2 = ..| 47 00 
20\K. 8S. Moore, . |2 3 zi 48 00 
20|M A Patterson|2 +4 ‘ aT OF 
20|/H. P. Tappan.]18 trvl. proe’g prof. eng. 80 00 
20\G.P.Williams/t balance of aa | ooa0e 
20/5.H.Douglass|L - ...| 66 7606 
20|L. Fasquelle,|1 ” . 66 66 
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STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 





To whom drawn. Object. Amount. 
20|J. R. Boise,. .|1 balance of salary,....|$ 50 00 
20\/K.O. Haven,.|L : rt et ee 
20|A. Winchell, .}1 ‘ ee oer 
20/F. Brunnow,.|l . RE et ee kee 
20/0: 8. Frieze,.j1 °° “ sa ae a 8 t , 


20|W. G. Peck,.}1 ° Mn un eer Oe aoe 
20|C. P. Fanner,|1 serv. as Demonstrator,| 100 00 
20/H.P. Tappan,|l5sketch Uni. gr’ds& B.| 25 00 
241J. H. Vance,.|7 pur. of books for Lib. 500 00 


27 * - |@ neaPenee, . ou. tes 70. OL 
$e f 1 ho ing. in & upon b’ld’gs} 650 00 
10). * “ |T printing & lib. expen.| 500 00 
10}... “  |15 eng.& tak’g 4000imp.} 3800 00 
aAl. 1G IB MetenOe, tec td « 275 10 
25|H.P. Tappan,|L salary as President,. 666 66 
25/G.P. Williams} 1 Professor, 383 33 
Sh A. Sager, wlshh oS ..| 500 00 
25 S.H. Douglass Eee. pL. aed SOO OD 
25|L. Fasquelle1 ° “ fees 200 OO). 
Zope. Gunn,,..,jL ee ot Oi gD 
2515. Denton,...J/l =“ “9 ..| 500 00 
2515. R. Boise,. .j1 Bae Byers Mu topes 
25|A.B.Palmerjt  ‘“ rey 2.1, 508 00 
25|K. O. Haven,jl “ ais Bile Ms tats eis }3) 
25|A.Winchell,.jL  “ we, | 450 00 
25\F. Brunnow,.j1 =“ ree ke oly OD 
mo} Os ‘Das Mord; ¢o/1- °° “ “| 500 00 
25|H.8. Frieze,.j1 =“ “| 450. 00 
aur. GF OCK tL ” 450 00 


251. P. Baxvevast 1 serv. as Demonstrator, 100 00 
25|J. H. Vance,.|5. “ . Steward & Lib.,.}| 125 00 
25)A. Winchell,.|4 “ Secretary, ......} 25 00 
lias Loar oo ve al lea leauge Pasi ieee aera atighal cil yj Bertoy cl yl 
2615. M. Chase,. 3 services as Treasurer,| 50 00 
27|J. A. Vance,. 15 bal. due for eng. &im.| 238 00 


is ‘115 plan, &c. Analyt Lab.| 25 00 
a wi ‘ 19 tables, &c. Chem. Lab.| 263 50 
ta ‘ 14 cases for materiamed.} 200 00 
RN ‘“ {14 compl’g Med. edifice,| 150 00 


313|May 8\K.S. Moore,.|2 expenses as Regent,.. 33 00 


374, « 
375]! 


¢/HH Northrop 2 e | 30 GO 
8|W.Upjohn,. .|2 . se 80,00 
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STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 











No. 1855. | To whom drawn Object. Amount. 
376|May 8|MA Patterson |2 expeuses as Regent,. .|$ 24 00 
alc} “  — &iJ. H. Vance, .|12 Janitor & imp. at Obs.| 872 28 
378} “  12)5.H.Douglas+|15 construct’n Ana. Lab./1,000 00 
3879! “ 121J.H. Vance, .|12 fence, &c. at Obs.,...| 250 00 
BEOtin + V2. . 5 serv.as Stew’d & Lib.}| 125 00 
38]|June 21} “ 4 14 furnace for Med. Col.| 100 00 
Bocter i hoe ddae ge bal OP AR Vin sits sip. Magee 200 00 
Seat tld ee * 4. OANsarange, oat  utee - 36 75 
384) ‘ 24)/H.P.Tappan.|1 salary as President,. 666 66 
385} “ 241G.P.Williamse|1 Professor. . 3x3 33 
386) “ 24/5.H.Douglass|1  “ % ...| 4 0 00 
357} “ 2410. Fasquelle1l  “ bai ...| 450 00 
388} ‘ 2413. R. Boice,..J1  “ - 54. [ 8" dade 
o89};.") 2418. O. Haven,.|1 -* # 2... | 883° 83 
390} “ 241A. Winchell,.jl “ zi ...| 450 00 
391} “ 24/IF. Brunnow,.|1 “ 4 ...| 450 00 
B92). ") 244. 8. Frieze,.j1  “ . ...| 460 00 
S¥a} a. 241W, G..Peck,.j1  “ ‘i ...| 450 00 
394; “ 24\|J.M. Chase, .|3 services as Treasurer.| 50 00 
395) “ 241A. Winchell, .|4 " Secretary,| 25 00 
39r} “ 26/E. S. Moore, .|2 expenses as Regent,..}| 1+ 00 
397) 2e/W.Upjobn,. . {2 y “ving. 2 
398} “. 26/MA Patterson |2 ‘ Coe te Tee 
399} “ 26/J.M. Chase,.j15 “ Ti easurer,. 4 82 
400}. 26)J.H. Vance,.|12 .“ about Obs.,} 475 00 

PEOMEY, Gc oia'es «lia AR ae $28,026 47 


Summary showing the amount of warrants drawn for 
each general object, the distribution among the several ob- 
jects being indicated by the numbers in the fourth column 
of the preceding statement, compared with the correspond- 
ing numbers prefixed to the following list: 


1. Professors (Dalamess. . clock. 3. eae 519,049 89 
Wu Regents, x pengsesy tvs. gile so dicins oh Mie Fe 327 60 
3.) Treasurer's Salaryyra.tl oo. 200 00 
4: Secretary's Salary eer 1. cae. wee 100 00 
5. Salary of Steward and Librarian,....... 500 00 
6: Insurance,,.......549 .. 28h, Jere. a 444 11 
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7. Library andy Printing; ..« 40.2.0 sa. cess. 1,300 00 
i MRC, Cre ee eg 85 6 bln oe 
ie IRE iC. 55) sca o's dace cag 583 50 
NE a a ee a 
11. Physics and Engineering, .............. 
EOE COCOIY 55 5 4 oteW bidiel'e myer. wale abe so 1,193 28 
13. Academical Contingencies,............. 1,030 00 
14. Medical Contingencies,................ 1,310 84 
15. General Contingencies,................ 1,987 25 
rE ee aaa shoes oc oh $28,026 47 


| A. WINCHELL, Sec. 
University of Michigan, July 7, 1856. 





B. 


REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF THE UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1856. — 


To the Hon. Board of Regents of the University of Michigan: 

I herewith submit my Annual Report containing a state- 
ment of the condition of the property in the city of Ann 
Arbor belonging to the University; also a statement of the 
moneys received by me during the year, together with 
vouchers for the disbursement of the same. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH H. VANCE, 
Steward. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The income of the contingent fund of the College of 
Arts and Sciences for the year ending June 30, 1856, has 
been as follows: 





Merron (NG. D0 We ike datas owe gie eae $100 00 
Peiietian tees, eee Oe. ee 1,120 00 
Room rents, wood, taxes, fines,............... 901 00 
BP OE AOUTLDEN, « . . «3 «RPI BA Shoop x tore os 15 00 
Sale of engravings and paper,............... 185 75 

MR saa: cue Lape Ae ea aes $2,821 75 








os 


The disbursements of the same department for the year 
ending June 30, 1856, have been as follows : 


25 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


ee 


1855 6. 


July 


Object. 
) 


1|Freight, 
10 bé 
11/Sawing wood,. 


To whom paid. 


F. Reidy, 


11|Express charges, Express Company,. 


i 13 66 


13} Whitewashing, . 
13|Stucco work, ... 
12|Freight, 


oe @ O80 8 6 


. 20|Lamp, &.,..... A. De Forest, 


ZOE POV tatty ss 
24|Telegraphing.. . 
. 15|Mason work,. 


27|Express charges, Express (Company, 


98 be 
99 66 6c 


29|Labor in labor’ Lea J.D. Vance,. 


2)Labor,. 

3 Monitor,... Diary sanee 
3/leam work,... 
diMonitor,. ....6.4 


Siabor,. oF yee 


5|Team work, .... 


5| White washing, .|J. Thomas, 


4 Cleaning rooms, . 
4 é 
4\|Janitor wages,. 
4) Cleaning rooms, 
4 hb 6c 
4|Sawing wood,. 
4|Well buckets... 
8|Stationery, 
11|Brooms, 


ose e @ @ « 
ec e's © © © © ee 


19 Cartage, 
17|Sawing wood,... 
19 73 bc 
24|Hardware, 
27| Wood, 


eeees 


2 Labor on grounds|J. GC. res | 


.|M. Loring, 
..|W. B. Jolly, 
W. C. Voorhies,... 


J. N. Binford, 


Ji, LORIE! Jinan Bega 
Roe & Boyd, ...... 
Mos. Fou, “Co aa 


M. C. R.'R. Co., 


Telegraph Co.,..... 


P. Enright, 


eee 8 @ @ @ ® 


66 


.1C. Tearle, 


5. H. White, 
S. Rufflin, 
WOU i hsb Pana ee 
A. Giblach, 
Mx Laneard, 


oeeev eee 


0. Reeders! 


ee S) 6. ef ¢. ase 


oeeeesevees 


A. D. Wood 


H. Holmes, 
Po OBrien, > auueaee 
J. T. Snoddy, 
H.W. Wolles,..... 
K. Ryan, 


27|Kixpress charges,|Express Company, 


eoesce eee 


eo es 0 6 60 


Pe OGG Ye bcs. 
.|Thomas Enright,. .. 


eee eee ee 
ate. @ 6 (665 2) i= 


oot ee @ & @ 


oer ee @ 


9 ao @ >. 9). 7 


D. Godtrey & Co.,.. 
.19|Express charges |Express Company,. 
. 19|Paper, 
15|Express charges,| Express Co., ss tag ee 


| vouch: Amount. 


[Vo 


$1 


30 
2 
2 

12 


bo ee 
nC ~ © COFCO hw = 
ho Oo 

bo co re 00 GN 


bo 
— 
o> 


nh 

oe 

~ BO 
HFOOCRKROBRPE A RADAASH 


pond 
jt 


SU) 
pl 
mI et et OD 


3°|100 
101 


06 
25 
9T 
00 
BT 
50 
00 
08 
88 
18 
30 
28 
44 
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DISBURSEMENTS—CONTINUED. 





1855-6. Object. To whom pald. 














Vouc’r | Amount. 
No 

Oct. 2 Brooms, ...... 1S PN Bis f 64 8 nearer 42| 5 00 
“  29|Sawing wood,.:.|F. Reidy,,......... 43) 50 00 
Nov. 5/Express charges,/Express Company,.} 44 25 
PRP eaMLODIOT, f. wck es HOVE TE Oer,  . 400k 45! 7 00 

oo WALES ots ae ET 6%") eh ae 46/100 00 
PP ORSUNOTIOS, 6 0 5 . a. AdsWamchell, ' 0.5, 47| 27 85 
Pom lOpOartage, -,. ow. « Up AeODS, -..... 0, 0540s 48 15 
“ 22\Traveling, ..... A. Winchell,....... A) 8 TE. 
 2\|Sawing wood,&c.|W. B. Jolly,....... 50} 10 00 
Dec. 17|Express charges,|/Express Co., ...... 51 25 
‘*  18/Carpenter work,|J. Carrington,..... 52} 30 00 
‘‘ 24|Express charges,|Hxpress Company,.| 63} 1 00 
Jan. 7|Postage,....... H.i'DsBennett,..... 54} 50 00 
ri. Heanitor’s work,, (B.D. Viance,. 3.86.64 5 | 60 00 

a SANGER) ae: « asieiy ores M. H. Webster,....| 56) 6 00 

Pate CRUMOOICOT, . «6. sunnen t's chy DOOAC yt. 2d): di} T 80 

‘*  2|Express charges,|Express Company,.| 58 25 
‘11 |Labor, grounds,.|J. G. Basford, ..... sor "Sy 
‘ —12|Cleaning in’m’ts,)J. T. Snoddy,...... 60} 8 10 

et A AIMOICOL, : 3. <ielde lO dears, sho Bain 61} 7 00 
pe) NR 5 eee A. fetmabally.. vie Ge ee TON 
* .14\Sawing wood,...|J. T. Snoddy,...... 63} 10 00 
SOBY a .|Thomas Reidy, ....} 64|168 75 

Ee EOPNMOOG, . os a) « W. Newton,...... 4. 65; 2 00 
oe oh Sh ES ae W.E. Anderson, ..| 6 | 88 00 

Pub daar tare, 0.2.12) Fy sQuprie nis 2 «iirc! acu’ 6 25 

SI REBODKS,: .. 6s bonus Lay & Brothers,....}| 68} 3 00 

+ 1 Labor, about col.,;W. B. Jolly,.. 2... 64) 20 00 

“ 19)Paintsand oils,..|H. Becker & Co.,..| 70/128 86 

*  19/Sawing wood,...|W. J. Swift,....... T1 50 

*  20|Labor,col. b’ldgs,)W. B. Jolly,....... 72} 20 00 
Heb... bbOhairs, ei edeiy: BD, WBOV CR. eo a's 73} 18 75 
ee eee) ke Blacksmithing, . Ss A WOPerry,.. o5 «40 714} 30 82 
* —lo|Express charges, Express Co., ...... 15 75 
Pe belbreicht, « «sedge M. C.R. R. Cobbs 76] 1 85 
Jan. Re Carpenter WOOP PRE Btu ee a Me ah 77} 23 88 
sé J. Carrington, Mais 5 78} 2 50 
Feb. of Express charges,|Express Co., dl Qt 2200 
Mar. 1/Freight.... Re Oe OE Sa Co., weer Sh  S¢BQ 
“  1\Cleaning ins'ts,. IT Snoddy,.....% &l| 7 00 
Wiaaiuamber,.’...... Buchoz & Co.,..... 8.) 5.76 
Deemeroarer).,........,W. B. Jolly,....:..... d52| 20 U0 


196% 


1855-6. Object. To whom paid, 
Mars: G Goal eo so 2s J. Bik ittman,..2i-de 
‘ 5|/Express charges,/Express Co., ...... 
‘““-18}Carpenter work,|Joseph Kirk,...... 
. TSiom bere.” Buchoz & Co.,..... 
f BhOartagens. O03. J. Ws Brooks: 34.10% 
Ma 22) Priptinginy Be Bahiand i" fae, 4 
VAST OO. ss an ghtt G2 Ei Reyeh:.e2hdion ein 
Mt ARO LOB Bas ncre seeing - Géo« Doty,'..u5 fea. 
‘ 21|Express charges,|Express Co.,....... 
Bpr..: BWoodys os vd s) C.F. Henion,...... 
ay Monitor, WS USAR QOH Puber. ye. 
S Dia Ot) Clee eea: Av Komball. O20 oo: 
Pe SARA Be ARATE JD Spodd yy ce 
REPO th. wl ae SMB OW bites. 
Mar. 1|Janitor’s wages,.|P. D. Vance,....... 
Dec. 31|/Cartage,....... J. W. Brooks,...... 
“‘16|Travel’g exp’ses,|J. H. Vance,....... 
APB Pe grt ee ake 4 M:,0. R. Reo. 0". 
‘ 2\Express charges,|]Express Co., ...... 
Pe SOM ALD be s-4¢ Ve eee rook. i VT 
‘“ 28|Express charges,|Express Oo., ...... 
‘> 2H Bamting,. . chet. Arnold)... ... 
Feb, 15|Lumber & labor,|D. E. Wimes,....... 
“15|/Carpenter work. Fos Cates eS 
Apr. 1 |Express charges,|Express Co.,...... 
Poe (| Gartag epg. 0h J. W. Brooks,...... 
‘“ 12)Binding books,. .|Frey & Co.,....... 
*  12/Printing, . His Bask ONG, ¢ tsk 
‘€ 12}Labor,col. b ders, W. B. _Jolly, uy soem 
Site @ Sheep pelt, ai Ss MN ed BM ac 
O° F2GHazing,. dew Nh: 5 PR ASR 
Mari24Pamp,. <2 20.08 George McCollum, . 
PMA, coca neon W. C. Voorheis, ... 
May SEW 00d). «+ Ante rale W. EK. Anderson,... 
et GH EE sath gs eee: Be Ryan, Soone oe 
Apr. 26|Carpenter work,|J. Carrington, 5a 
Feb. 19 hyo. cag gia di leh SE CONE, ae 
* °° 19) Team -work,. .4) JW. Brooks,...... 
dane PTR Sy. oa. M. H. Webster,.... 
May  6/Express charges,|Expreas Co., ...... 
~ 66 
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DISBURSEMENTS—CONTINUED. 


LOY odds ae Geo. Henion,...... 








you ee Amount. 
83] 13 50 
84; 1 00 
85} 10 00 
&6| 10 06 
87} 1 00 
88} 29 T5 
89}125 00 
90; 53 00 
91 25 
92| 25 00 
93} 6 00 
941 6 00 
94| 6 00 
96; 6 00 
97| 40 00 
98} 1 25 
99; 2 20 
100} 3 73 
10i{ 9 50 
102} 2 638 
103} 1 00 
104} -5 00 
105} 32 91 
106| 5 44 
107} 2 50 
108 50 
109} 4 50 
110/150 00 
111} 20 00 
112 50 
113] 16 36 
114; 7 00 
115 50 
116; 49 50 
Iti} 3 38 
11s) 1°25 
119) 23 38 
120} 9 50 
121} 3 00 
122 25 
123}122 90 
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DISBURSEMENTS—CONTINUED. 

















1855-6. | Object. | To whom paid. he r.| Amount. 
Panes rile... ..... e 151/150 Oe 124) 10 00 10 0U 
OS ee re “ae 125} 11 50 

ES MIRE Ra eR a $2 353 78 
Statement of the Contingent Fund Accownt—1855-6. 

We er a as OUS,) ee REE, eae ees ees $100 00 

PIRI IOOGN. Ss occ ee oe cle we es 1,120 00 

Room-rents, wood, taxes, &C.,....... 00.00 eee 901 00 

SMPCMOME TURD o5, ee eyes Aaleas obivene LENE 15 00 

Sale of engravings and paper,............... 185 75 

aime, SS LAY PE Se ei oe eatery $2.321 75 

By amount disbursed, 2. A $2,353 78 

. 2,321 T5 

Amount due Steward, po NR $39 03 


Estimated Expenses for the ensuing year: 


ORimiaey repairs: fe ee a $250 00 
VAI ee dag SOROS Ce eS 800 00 
AMMRIEIMI a iendi as iy ARR ica ng tee A, 200 00 
Jameremnmes rnin a6. OTe oe 240 00 
Tp ees Seo ae aca ee ailtetia = Sess 100 00 
MONAT. «see cee oe Shy 5 kis 8 100 00 
Mainess euarged) Het 2 a Sa ote, 75 00 
ROR IND, Cs, 0 re ces ee ae ase ew es 75 00 
Mh on ns Sti Beam Bikey, Dear hrhas Win ei sinel bk 25 00 
TI eC. 5 joi 0 «acted BQUE LOL hale nce ee alee 120 00 
SR arn Ea ie OR an 200 00 
RMR CAPCAHO, Ce, . oo ae diss cde Pay b vletenat > 100 00 
Miscellaneous expenses, ...... sl. eee ee eee eee 200 00 





EE Oe. pote se ha Ge Bree and $2,485 00 
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Estimated Income for the ensuing year : 


Pnrttotion feds; tiemcre ser aia Ao $1,500 00 
FOOOM TOOL, WAXES, Wor, vs cu. a a Mayle alive v we a 635 00 
Other SOULCER;« & od eintakit EE iow ewe os ORE 350 00 

ERG oe aks «gh OR See $2,485 00 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The income of the Contingent Fund of the College of 
Medicine and Surgery has been as follows: 


dulyisd.: Cash on band, 2. >./.6%) isos en 5.) $238 447 
Sepinbe: Warrant. CNo. 295, )0 os putin +o ee 160 00 
Decxsh lmtiation tees si Wiwies' ivay. wa eee 1,030 00 
MAPA L AROS. 64 Uriah ci BBs 6 din ats ok 9 ele be whe 13 80 | 
Tage ponte Ot GIPlOMas,.. oi. was «sus « Naha Sele 60 00 
Pe eA natomical funds sen «oho wee ene eae 159.17 
sunezbs Warrant, (No. 881j)0 oo. cg ee ee. 100 00 
MOISE ois a s0:e a «Coated ede teleea cogy els Senegal $1.761 44 


The disbursements of the Contingent Fund in the Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery have been, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1856, as follows : 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
» 1855-6 Object. To whom paid. 
Aug. Ang.’ @faabor, ...)s.5. (5. He White,...-. 
30 Freight, ATA, M. ©. RaRe Oo.,;.”. 
bs awn ds i Wt $3 

“ 1.|P: stage, . ...1S. H. Douglass, .”.. 
Sept. 7 Advertising, ...|Palmer & Andrews, . 

ée oT 
Oct. 8|Carpenter work,|John Carrington,.. 

Pe QUAT Ite, ae «6. Ba Bukouds ore . 

BT ASHP TIS At, v4... 5 My Ge Ha Fi. Co.,”. 
Sept. 1s|Chem. apparatus|J. F Luhme,.... 
OG  aStbAlbor, i.65..83 CO, Feasle,....... 

*" .8|Chemicals, ..... J. R. Chilton,.... 

“  8Exe’ge on $78 50,}4t 2 per cent., ... 

* 4 Profile paper,...}A. B. Wood,..... 

‘“  22!\Express charges,|Hxpress Co.,.... 
Sept. +/Casefor Museum|D. Sperry,........ 


Nov. 8|Painting, &c..,../Geo. D. Irish,.... 
i Repairing clock.|Davis & Watts,.... 
* 22|Sawing wood,...}/W. B. Jolly,...... 
“ 25|Dratting paper, . SH. Douglass, ... 
21) Joiner work,....|Joho Carrington, .. 
 se0iOnl Gloth,..... ... Nalt @iOaae ios . 2 
e POOMUMNtAEO, sy ete aC CUEE «fs os Ss 
e s2>)Paimting; ....-. F Sorg, Bates ee e's 
Dec. 13}Carpeting, ..... Becker & Co.,.... 
* 18/Furniture, .....|3tevens & Zug, Pe, 
» 4 Freight, ....°.0) Mi: BUR. Co... : 
BP AL Printing: § .aakks Oole & Garduer,... 
‘  &| Janitor’s wages,.|Geo. Nageler,.... 
Pade Ereiy ht,,-. : . spsevt Me Oy B2- By |\Cosk wi 
93) Trav. expenses, .|5. H. Douglass,... 
* 21) Mason work,...../P.Bnright,....... 
“ $)|Jamitor’s wages, .|Geo. Nageler, : 

. a ES rs Norton & Son,... 
Jan 3IEx press charges,| Express Co ,...... 
00 AL ee Geo. N; igeler, ores 
x ; Postage, ....... H. D. Benuett,.... 


swelliuumber,....... 


FOR THE YEAR 1856. 














22|Hardware, &c..,. 
25| teleyraphing, .. 
245|!Team work,.... 


Buchoz & Co., ..... 
JH. W. Welles,.:. 
Telegraph Co.,... 
J. W. Brooks,.... 
27|Oarpenter work,|J Carrington,... 








199 
No 
Vouch-} Amount. 
1| $7 50 
2 26 
3 14 
4; 4 38 
5} 5 00 
6} 20 00 
7] 10 00- 
8| 38 50 
9 20 
10} 9 50 
Ili 5 00 
12} 78 50 
1 58 
13 93 
14, 1 25 
15} 15 00 
16} 2 89 
17| 45 22 
18 35 
19} 5 50 
20) 30 00 
21} 6 25 
23 15 
23} 10 00 
245 Le FL 
25| 40 00 
26} 31 37 
27 25 
2} 8 80 
24) 31 00 
30} 48 00 
31} 2 36 
BA 2 TO 
33] 40 00 
34 60 
35} 6 00 
36) 4 00 
37} 20 00 
38! 15 00 
34 25 
40) 94 
41} 50 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS—CONTINUED. _ 


| NO 
Vouch | Amount. 


| er 


1845-6. Object. | To whom paid. 
dun. LOPOOuR ou gees OW Pittiian ss. 
ES VA ZU AT CALE, sen te J. Ws Brooks, 0). 4 
‘ 13[Set of splints,:..)B. FB. Dayy. i eo. | 
‘ 18/Express charges.|/Express Co.,...... 
feb RRe pabtay 2 RO J. Hberbach,.....% 
‘ 31/Express charges,/Express Co.,...... 
Bab econo hairs eck! JiR Ropegen. 2 
S$ (16 Gombar pate: Buchoz & Bour,.... 
‘ 1e/Surgical ins’m’ts,|Dickinson & Co.,... 
S21 Cartage. coi BS AGA aca cee cone 
‘f  21/Express charges,/Express Co.,...... 
‘“ ) 2'/Sawing wood,...|W J. Swift,........ 
SALI WOU. labie dane Uo CO. Almindinger, ... 
“ 26/Trav’l’y exp’nses|S. O. Patterson,.... 
Be BEGAD OP: + ncn nebo te AMD OOIBs Vera 
“  26|Pails, towels, &c.,|H. Becker & Co.,... 
th TRE EEOIO DE. 5 yo. este! MiG. Re RVCol hs. - 
MAY are or eda ¥ ae 
“  4|Drawings,...... A. Barer, er eer 
14) Janitor’s wages,.|Geo Nageler, ..... 
Go S14 Wood, . .. . ily’ H. M. Henion,..... 
Dec. 26|Lumber, ....... Buchoz & Bour,.... 
6é be be 
fase UAL ee i icin ai 
“* 25\|French chemic’ls|J. R. Chilton, ..... 
April 1)Chem. apparatu:|J. F. Luhme & Co.,. 
Exc’ge on $96 62,Jat 2 per cent,...... 
Mar. 22/Cleaning rooms,|M. Bumug,........ 
oe rr HY Feuer: 31. ete 
OR F22 Fs Ss) 1 ee 
22 ‘ CrBichley,. +. 20 
Fey FAR :: Medord);. vd ee 
Pe. ee M. Judson, . 2323.03 
NV 22 80aps i «+. CA Geo. Nageler, ..... 
‘f  22|Mat’s,surgery,&c.|/Eberbach & Co.,... 
22|Materia Medica, .|J: R. Chilton,...... 
wD Mreight,. . Mage MO. Re Race e4 
PR QO Oar tavern wid ah J. W. Brooks,...... 
a 0 Pammtt. .... 50. 20-00 A Brooks, aga 
Feb. &8{Express charges,|Express Co.,...... 
Mee. SISA; besa PHrBack: SeGugne & 
Feb. 25|Surgical inst.,...|J. M. Sull & Co.,... 


421513 
43 

44) 20 
45). 2 
46| 4 
47i| 8 
4s| 15 
44! 17 
50} 20 
ay 4 ae 
Jered 
53 

54} 90 
55} 4 
56} 12 
57) 16 
58} 44 
59} B 
60; 10 
61} 20 
62) 25 
63} 27 
64} 16 
Gort 
66/321 
67) 96 
68} 1 
69} 1 
10] 
TE 
7A ines | 
Tpy* 2 
142 
75] 99 
16). 90 
Ti} 4 
Te 
TY 

80 

8] 

82 


50 
50 
00 
12 
00 
92 
15 
68 
00 
50 
25 
56 
56 
00 
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DISBURSENENTS—CONTINUED. 














1845-6. Object. | To whom paid. Vouch Amount. 
April 5|Janitor’s wages,.|Geo. Nageler,...... $3/$40 00 
“  5|Washing towels. SET ety or, eee 841 8 00 
 -12|Binding books,..|Frey & Co.,....... 85} 4 00 
“ 12\Trav. expenses,.|5. H. Douglass, ....| 86} 2 10 
“” 12|Labor, case, &.,.)/D. Sperry, ........ Sl. & 22 
P pas reight,.:....'..; M. Genie Oo., wal SRR Bae 
“  14/Sundries,Ch.De.,|/5. H. Douglass,....| 89) 22 38 
“ “12|Sawing wood,...|W. B. Jolly, Bieta) GO} 20 00 
Mar. 2¢/Carpenter work,|John Carrington,...| 91) 2 50 
BaD ear LOCKS, oes cane, M. H. Webster,....| 92} 3 00 
May 30)Printing,....... Bie aR OTL, wale osinialot « 93} 2 00 
8 ah Milla eR ngs La Ns s8s 3. yihy' 2 94] 3 50 
Feb. 30/Telegraphing, ..|Telegraph Co.,....| 95 25 
May 13/Flannel cloth,...|J. W. Maynard,....| 96 18 
oe O GOSS Jar. s 2. . Maynard & Co.,....| 91 50 
June 21|Repairs on fence,|G. W. White,...... 92/100 00 
a gio a5 wise: wi racars hoe SI ARDS 4 (x taal tah $1,897 02 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Statement of the Contingent Fund Account. 

1855-6. 
Juby) Ao Pomashrvomdhand sey, 2282 Lae $ 238 47 
Sepumoe, Warrant, .(N6.5293,). io. ee. 160 00 
Di Ake Pitre tion Pees, aceite enact le 8 1,030 00 
Mima hes Taxas, cS. ocak os CER 13 80 
Perper wealecGt Diplomas... Wii). F868. 60 00 
beeen) ATIAEODIICH): PUNGT Ys cahc'e. ere aw ge es 159. EG 
PMO can LW AEEAN END Sad Be. eo ied mens! 100 00 
$1,761 44 
By amount disbursed,..... 0.4... a tae $1,897 02 

1,761 44. 


maeount duc otéward,...... tral. 0). 18h. VS 135 Se 
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Estimated Income for the Coming Year. 


TAR aEIGE, ORR. os natks lane's sO o> epee ee $1,500 00 
OCHO SOE ORS cia cee Ue ela ut age . 10000 
$1.6: 0 00 

Estimated Expense of this Department for the Ensuing Year. 
HapitoOrS wages, . Dee al PN eoscuete ro roles $120 00 
Ghemicals for Lilnetrations.c.c 4 sn Via bee ee eae 120 00 
WO0d iho) SRR Oe. CE Wag Gea 200 00 
Oadin ary TOPArema ees eso 3s. cod len selaret ehivenaeaaene 150 00 
Chemicals for Surgery and Anatomy,........... 120 ¢O 
FOStawe hay its. Soh age h «ys < nunc naee bo leah een 100 00 
GIG, Fo eth Sucig dd. Raila h ss. «le p Sr feats MRM 50 00 
CGR IEA vent ca-4 4. te Meee OMe ey btn ues Melia ste ae ane 40 00 
HR Presewenerceny: SS. cory Ut te ete ee ee 25 00 
RTE PU ts 2 to's ae pte de>, ast oe tingle ieee 100 00 
DPS COUABOUG, 5 6 wives ayn wiehasionis) Ai Ye'e oiecalese tM ease 200700 
otal; \ wei e, [Rey eOmoNns S Aen Re ae $1,225 00 





CAGE 4 ee See Oe Ee RRR Se, cee $ 50 00 
YTS ae ee aM WAL) SEM Tet ORES Ole! 10 00 
Sangre Oo lechs; } «<< 4 4 clea wiets «a,c « PA 40. 00 

BEB 0d ohn o She AG REDON te ~oree «og $100 00 








- OBSERVATORY. 


_ The income of the contingent fund of the Observatory, 
for the year ending June 30, 1856, has been as follows: | 
1855-6. 

Dec. 24. Warrant, (No. 323,) 

May 38; Warrant, (No. O77;): 2.) ee eee Ook 372 28 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


The disbursements of the contingent fund, for the year 
ending June 30th, 1856, have been as follows: 











1855 6. ’ Object. | To whom paid. Vouch Amount. 
July 1|Express charges.|Express Co.,...... 1| $2.50 
PERM MONS, 65... s. A. DeForest,....... 2} 1 44 
Oct. 16/Cleaning wells, .|J. Killmartin,...... 3} 3 00 
Aug. \6|Mason work,....|J.Gould,.......... 4; 4°50 
Oct. 5/Framesfor App.,|D. Sperry,......... 5} 18 00 
“  §|Dressing stone,.|Spalding & Co.,.... 6} 6 50 

“ “11/Repairson lamp:|J. B. Wilson,...... | 7 00 
PSS eh a acy ods i, Ce rr & 8 00 

“  1.|Lamp chimneys,|D. Godfrey & Co.,.. 9° 4 16 

‘ 2z\Express charges,|Express QCo,....... 10 25 
CPT Pames,. 62S. 2: DSperry sie as. i 1D 

“ 20)Telegraphing.. .|Telegraph Co.,..... 12) Was 
“£1/Caps for transit,/Frey & Co.,....... 13} 2 50 

« 24|Velegraphing...|lelegraph Co.,....| 14) 1 44 
Dec. 24|Janitur’s wages, .|Janitor,.........0. 1 | 96 00 
2iiPreight, ....... M. ©. RR. Co.,...| 16) 6 49 
Nov. 3: Reaching. .|Telegraph Co.,..... ES Ate ¥ | 
PAN PAI O00, 66g woes 5 igh 1, oe ae aR 18} 27 50 
we PED Locks, hay Sapa M. H Webster, . Ona ABST 33 SOG 
Edt Sawing wood,...|fhomas Riedy,..... 20; 10 00 
Peon GWumber, ... 1. . Buchoz & Co.,..... 21} 16 25 
omeeor bain fordome,.. (Hi Pitz, oie oes 22] 14 25 
“2: |Labor on dume,.|Josepli Eberbach,..| 2%} 25 00 
July 25|/Carpenter work, J. Carrington, M20 24; 2 50 
Dec. 2h OEE CO RG ey OC ea 2{ 3°75 
Feb. 18 “i * oe oa Abe Be TB 
Dec. 24 é§ DORE RD KATE da sic 3 ZT) Sea 
 25|Gr’ding grounds |J. W. Brooks,...... 28] 85 75 
24! Drayage on tel.,. tik, pied Ai pe 29 15 
Pe Carter... ET an eo 30) 1 36 
Mar. 24|.Janitof’s wages,.|R M. Johnson, ....| 31] 24 00 
Pe THETON, | 62 hh B: WV ution. ws os 32| 1 388 
Re Lia bors. «i liedotéyacs if LA PORTVy 46... 1s 34| 6 75 
Mayeeurrinting,--. We BaPonds. i, ae): 34) 38 00 
Se aeAE GIN, . ... 2% p.. BL Ce te he OO. chao 81 
Pewee) (gal tar... ...'. lke PEAPERORGL: . bs a es ot} 2.40 
June 11|Janitor’s wages,.|R. M. Jobnson,’....| 37} 24 00 





Nt ye « «hp Freie Aad RA bbe aw Le $425 47 
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Contingent Fund Account. 


1855-6. 
July 1. By balance due Supt. Grounds and Build- 
ings at last settlement,............. $ 79 83 
Dec. 24. To Warrant, (No. 323,)........ $ 96 00 
MASE icles MNO OTT AM 272 28 
July 1. By amount disbursed,......... 425 4T 


“1. Balance due to Supt. Grounds,. 37 02 


$505 80 $505 30 


Estimated Expenses for the Coming Year. 











JODITOTE WAKE, Sk, otal © + > te io ana $ 96 00 
Wa tid 10. os oe A tana. ral al a 60 00 
SPEDE VOO Rs. 22 sa seh Wee RP Le 12 00 
Tm aiiat ke ee oe aes 60 00 
TOOL G IN i a Re sage ace ow 3 «'c og 15 00 
Express charges,.cartagey W&e.,..2.. 2005. 00. 20 00° 
TRG re. cs oo eae Ree Os sa al 50 00 
EGstagetus. .\ 0 ; <r eleven Site ama. ys bane 5 00 
Sundry expenses,...... PIL t= no | ha a 10. 00 

(Bobads. Be A Rae Re eh, OT a $32% 00 

LIBRARY. 


The income of the Library for the year ending June 30, 
1856, has been as follows: | 


1855-6. 
day,” 1) Cash: on hand, ogc ik. es... - +. ack en 
FeO BETANL, «oat wien Rade : i otnd il 60 00 

Mie DeReceived of Prok Bowes... ay seer 13 "50" 

or a ae Prot, Wanchelb, ci cuits dy a. 20.25 

Ws tinea iA Bid ulibard, . vation etx wine ein S40 OE 


$4.4 12 


FOR THE YEAR 1856, 


Dec. 25. Warrant, (842,) 0i..4 occu $ 500 00 
May 10. “ BAD) ake sient. 9.0 0 aR 500 00 
June 21. ON ORES TE a 200 00 
“ 21. Sale of Catalogues,......... 54 20 
$1,254 20 

TU ow ed o's vag ae ea en ERB i Nas dey cre 
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1,254 20 


$1,728 32 


The disbursements for the year ending June 30th, 1856, 


have been as follows: 





1855-6. Object. To whom paid, Vouch- Amount. 
July 2{|Books,......... D. Appleton & Co.,..|  1|445 20 
© al) a B. Westman & Co.,. 21219 OT 

“Cp Am, Pub, Cir.,..)/C. Ba Norton;...... 31: 2.00 

25) Binding books,..|Frey & Nitschke,... 4; T 00 

«  6|De Bow’s Rev.,..|J. D. De Bow,...... 5| 5 00 

“  6|Fr. publications,|P. Bossange,....... 6| 3 98 

‘¢  6|German books,..|F.W.Christem& Co.| 7} 8 00 

eS weiliriterion, 2/23: Ch RaRGdes oii o. &} 3 00 

 -6/For. Reviews,...|L. Scott & Co,..... 9; 10 00 

oh) 10 Gu A aa a J.H. Colton & Co.,..; 10) 8 00 

“ 14}/Am. Journal,....|Lilliman & Dana,...| 1'} 5 00 

“ 19|/Putnam’s Month.|Dix & Edwards,....| 12} 2 

* 19}Jour; Frank. In.;|W. Hamilton,;:...... 13} 5 00 
Feb. 5|German books,..|L. Fasquelle, ...... 14; 5 80 

 12\N.A. Review,...|Crosby,Nichols& Cv} 15} 5 00 

“  14)Union Quarterly,/A. Ruemington,....} 16) 3 00 
Mori HBvoks..).. 0. 2... Blackie & Son,..... 17} 16 00 
Feb. 22)Bib. Sacred, ....|W. F. Draper,..... 18} 3 00 
May 30)/Printing,....... ORES a) 0: ae a ae 19/258 55 

“15|French books, ../L. Agassis,........ 20/115 20 

30 RS val. Bossangensys.? 21} 54 18 

“ 5}Sci. American,..|Munn & Oo.,... 0.2... 22) 2 00 

PewlOl Mapa, isc. cas... G. R. Bechler,..... 23}'-°5 00 

“ 16|Jour. of proceed. of Soc. Nat. His.,...} 24} 1 00 

‘esiG|Printing,...;.... iy BO POnGy yoyo us Qo ST50 





$1,179 48 
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Statement of Account. 








1855-6. 
July 1... Cash ‘om anaes? eo): PE es $340 37 
fe CO RP Tear) Ne oy) toc ge ents 60 00 
‘‘,2. Received of Prof. Boise,..... 13 50 
‘( 2. Received of Prof. Winchell,.. 20 26 
«2. Received of B. Hubbard,.... 40 00 
) $474 12 
Deo: 25... Warrant, (842,) «iis: kb aA oe $500 00 
May 10. ‘i COO), OOS Re ae 500 00 
June 21. “f Sadi paimae aes a wear 200 00 
‘“ 21. Sales of catalogues,.......... 54 20 
1,254 20 
$1,728 32 
Amount disbursed,......... WS in PORES Sateen 1,179 48 
Cashion hand, ...... ¢gaioedh A aR eae $548 84 


JOSEPH H. VANCH, 
Acting Lnbrarian. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The income of the fund for Improvements has been as 
follows: 


1855-6. 

Sept. 16. Warrant, (No. 294,)............ hele i, $8000 0G; 
Dec. 20. Balance of warrant, (824,).......... 143 79 
Boeb.wt6ieW arrant, GN B445) 1.0245 od, heeeeien 650 00 
Mar 2-21 NW arrant; (Nor BT0)e 2 2. YOY eae 263 50 





OUR as oe sp eRe EET Toe $1357 29 
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The disbursements of the fund for Improvements have 
been, for the year ending June 30, 1856, as follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS.—IMPROVEMENTS., 


———-. 





























1855-6. | Object. | To whom paid. vouch Amount, 
Oct. 2&|Labor on gr ‘ds, AP. As. Jewell... . 1. i1|$25 78 
ey <>} ier 2 a ae 2; 5 50 
MO SBIR. I . | 6 Satelite eal 3)" 1°99 
Dec. 8|Well fixtures,...|Chapin & Co.,..... 4, 4 75 
Pest FOCB kod. | J Barwood)...3 5.3. Oo 2-80 
‘ 2:|Mason work,....|/P. Enright,........ 6} 1 50 
wale T Tress... G. Almindinger, ... T] 15 50 
SS ee DEMORTy...: a4.:. Eberbach & Co.,... &| 5 90 
* -9\Sundriss, .. :; fe te 
Aug. 13}Lumber, ....... " sea) “Be TO ee 
** ~10|Fence posts, aoe Tunlay, eo ee 11} 16 64 
“" 1}Carpt’r-work, &c.|D. KH Wines,.......,. 12|166 68 
July 6 Digging well ‘Ob. |J. Killmartin,.......: 13] 40 25 
Pr Seoretene tor. drain} (Posstaraye le. ie ee 14] 13 50 
Dec. 25 Lumber, tae Bachoz'& Co.,..... 15} 14 (25 
ag: Meare a ne ee I a 1G); Eek 
e's A a oh ea ce OSS Se: 17} 31-09 
Pimms Ae parte BS A cod Piel 94 Ail > 53 
Nov. 30|Carpenter be Joseph Kirk,...... 19} 6 25 
Sep. 15|Mason work,. ener igs i 20| 14 00 
eS: sf es OOS Ne ere ee 211149 70 
g AG oe i Bat MICO rts «5 22) 4 80 
Feb. 15|Carpenter work, Die Wines. oti 23/142 61 
Dec. 29|Mason work,....|P. Enright,........ 24) 19 60 
Nov. 30/Painting,.......|F.Sorg,..... pens nid 25/122 17 
Feb. 15/Paints, oils, &c.,.|C. Eberbach & Co.,.| 26/229 23 
April 3)App. for chem.,.|J. F. Lerhme,...... 271: 17. 6T 
] vo) Black walnnt,.:éj,,52 Broctor,..¥..,....::]., 25627. 50 
Bis DLLIMEIO TN yas HW MbLIO’.. aces. «01 20 Rob ueO 
‘«  8}Carpenter work,|J. Carrintgon,..... 30} 30 00 
May 13/Screws, butt:,&c |H. W. Welles,..... 31] 6 12 
June 24}Labor in Lab.,..|A.Dubois,......... 321150 00 
“* 24\OCarpenter work,|Joseph Kirk, ...... 33) 10 00. 
May 8jPlaster,.........|Switt & Bro.,...... 34| 8 00 


i cee 


$1,433 00 
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1855-6. 


Sept. 16. 
Dec. 20. 
Feb. 16. 
Mar. 27. 
June 30. 

eS oR 


. To warrant, (No. 292,)....... 
. By amount paid D. E. Wines,. 


. To warrant, (No. 293,)....... 
. By amount paid M. Enright,. 


. To warrant, (No. 372,)....... 


REPORT OF BOARD OF REGENTS 


Statement of Accounts. 


To warrant,(No. 294,) ....... $300 00 
«bal. of war., (No. 324,)..... 143 79 
‘ warrant, (No. 344,)....... 650 00 
“ warrant, (No. 370,)....... 263 50 

By amount disbursed,....... 

Balance due to Steward,..... 75 00 


$1,433 00 


$1,433 00 $1.433 00 


IMPROVEMENTS—MEDICAL BUILDING. 


Dr. 
$412 50 


ce “ 


Roe & Boyd,. 


“e oe 


freight bill,. 


VSchafer & Broke. ceo thas. 
. To warrant, (No. 296,)....... 
. By amt. paid. C. Feasle,..... 


<P itimp hey..." 
Buchoz & Co.,. 
Geo. Saunders, . 
J. Carrington,. 
J. W. Brooks,.. 


By amount paid Doty,....... 


Cr. 


$29 51 
587 50 


29 14 
6 45 
149 90 


8 00 
4 00 
64 55 
83 50 
22 50 
5 00 


18 00 


2 79 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE OBSERVATORY. 




















1555 6. Object. To whom paid. seatl Amount. 
May 26|Fence posts,....|James Black, ...... 1|$43 75 
“ 2o|Freight, ....... Mu Cue Ris @o., 2. . 2} 2t 38 
“anol Macon Work,,....|b. WOTIgUt,. .% . .... 3} 20 40 
June 2Team work, ... 1B. G.”Wildt,. <2... 4| 43 50 
Bliabory., 2... 6: Geo. Almadinger,.. 5| 17 50 
“  2)}Team work, , APA, 1. A. 6| 7 00 
Ce 1S Cr 7| 3 00 
SO a asia i, li gael A. Schweter, ...... 8} 3 00 
PE Ea. gig i FREI, Jacob Fisher,...... 9; 9 50 
Mm 2. Brew moans Geoiwhepsk .h.2 .. 10} 8 00 
ST in pin e's os od Pat. Clover, ix. is. 11} 12 00 
An MAE Pept. «sau David Almadinger,.| 12} !2 00 
et epee Ns 2: ot Jno. G. Almadinger,| 13] 17 50 
OP reighty O00! vx M. C.R.R. Co.,....| 141 2 66 
“'»18}/Team work, ....jJ. W. Brooks,.. .... 15} 4 50 
May 30/Freight, ....... Me ROG eccuh Le PE 2 
7, eepounrver.: Ee er ouatee. se 17|141 33 
mune: 3|Nails,...... Sek Buhl & De Charme,} 18} 20 19 
nice: ee i, WaewWeltes, 2... 19. 1 30 
““ 28/Building fence,..|D. E. Wines, ...... 20/150 00 
May 31}Paints and ols, P. & J. Hinchman,.| 21} 87 25 
June 23| eam work, ..../E. G. Wildt,....... 22| 1 50 
July 1|Joiner work, |D. E. Wines, ae 23) 89 73 
May 24/Trav. on Uni.bu. J. As Vance, AOR 24, 2 10 
$730 79 
Statement of Accounts. 
To warrant, (No. 879,)............08- $250 00 
, " Re ee is gk 475 00 
$725 00 
By amount disbursed,................ 730 79 
UNS CIO) oa ya ld awthivestins Aiowe selves, 2 5 19 
Sas, 5 i si 5 Bey VRE $730 79 $730 79 


27 
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University oF MICHIGAN, , 
To S. H. Douglass; Dr. 


1855. 
March 6. No. 1. J. Hagerty’s-bill,........0.... $ 9.78 
“ J “ 2. Culver, Simons & Co. furnace,&c. 3 20 
Apri. ks. 3. J. Lahme & Co,’s bill... oom 101 25 
Unie ma. fA ‘i 4 ON caleeded 151° 75 
Bug. J5, fo. J. BR. ChiltonSbill,, oom, ers 86 50 
ee eh AS ‘ botings oT 2 75 
April 1d. * 7, 5.RsDoty,,3H0: brick, 5... scam. 2 80 
“15. “. 8..M..L. Enright, mason work,.... 8 75 
Oe ae SCM UMS Ee. aires OC: OS ota 19 00 
‘erp. SAO mon Heras O0.,. 02.504 oi. 51 76 
June 19. ‘“ 11. American Express Company,... 50 
gly 16, * 12, o ¢ Be etre 25 
April 13. “ 13. 8. H. Douglass, traveling exp’s, 57 16 
‘Oe Th “eld Exchange on'$352, ....... aia . 2 94 
$815 15 
March 29. By warrant, (No. 362,)....$ 574 81 
Sept. BT cage ( Ramee: 11145; he 
Amount received from stu- 
dents for chemicals,..... 12, 51 | 
ee 807 32 
Balance due,.......... A Cee ER $7 83 
University of Michigan, September: 11, 1855. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNT. 
Robert Leggett, for engravings,............-. $538 30 
ag, Be Cropsy for designs, .s:.)...-.......0 0s 25 00 


, Jordan & Anderson, plan and specifications,.... 25.00 





$588 00 


Paid the above by warrants : 
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Robert Leggett, warrants, (No. 346, 368,)...... $538 00 
J. F. Cropsy, warrant, (No. 341,).............. 25 00 
Jordan & Anderson, warrant, (No. 369,)........ 25 00 

$58 00 


J. V. Campbell, for services rendered and for cash ad- 
Wmeeatin law suit, each ies aS. 1A. Le $325 00 
And paid by warrant, (No. 404.) 

Peninsular Journal of Medicine, for printing 3,000 copies of 
Dr. Tappan’s address, paid by warrant, (No. 403,) .$225 00 


Sales of Engravings and Paper. 


PSAMGY OMOTANIDES, i. 2... epee es hae Sewn $150 00 

E-sal@of letter paper, ....WiiFhy,...... 6.4... 15 50 

PPM ONODADED,.. hig. «sD pineie's crine ae - 20 25 
EE a RP eae Le pelt Nyla $185 75 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In order to preserve the property of the University, it 
has been necessary during the past year to re-paint the 
exterior fences and wood work of the four residences. 

_In order to accommodate the additional number of stu- 
dents, I made, under the direction of the President, seven 
recitation rooms of twice the capacity of the old ones, and 
supplied them with all the requisite furniture. 

The Medical College has been stuccoed, and finished, ex- 
ternally, thus adding greatly to its appearance. 

Under the direction of the President, I have fenced in 
the Observatory grounds, built a wood-house, and sodded . 
the surrounding embankment. 

- Additional recitation rooms are required, the expense of 
which will be about four hundred dollars. It will be neces- 
Sary to expend on the private residences, during the com- 
ing year, about two hundred and fifty dollars. 
JOSEPH H. VANCE, 
Steward. 


C. 
REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY TREASURER. 


University of Michigan in account with J. M. Chase, Treas- 


20. 


urer, for the year ending June 30, 1856. 


DEBIT. 
1855. 

July 38. To paid warrant, No. 292,............ 
6. do do I eT tia: 
| 12. do do Peictines nis sediec\s (5p 
Aug. 13. do do a eet 
Sept.24. do oy Od. 
24, do do 1 PES, eRe 
29. do do ay Ak, 5 dames meas 
29. do do RR Fy 
29. do do ES RRC "secs 
29. do te i eee 
Get. 13. do do DAs...» ciceusiieiaiians 
Nov. 8. do do oY ROR aie 
29. do do {i (1: See 
Dec. 3. do do BU, ee 
3. do do BOB <i nach Mae 
20. do do Ed mee ef E 
20. do do ee eee oe ae 
20. do do bi a 
20. ao ie | ee 
20... do do TORE eles 9645 
do do BO a Oks wis wale 


Dec...20. To paid warrant No. 329,............ 
21. do do GUMS ss sc see oe 
21. do do. SUR... sane eas 
21, do do Hes ccc gltes 
21. do do is oe 
21. do do | eee 
21, do | do Dee Ss sak «5's 
21. do do ET a 
21. do do an a SR 
21. do do SOc. ee we 
21. do do 2. a 
21. do do 2, CS 
21. do do Gomes co. PR Sus 
a1, do do 57 ca 
24. do do SOG eM oe. 
24. do do SOR OMe OO... 
24, do dom Siey......9%... 
24, do do rn 
24. do do SOGts, OW. 
24. do do BGG... . UM... 
24. do do OSBe. ss AL. 
27. do do SBR... .6 OR. 
QT. do do BS 05 IBS ps 
27. do do BE ho iain: cals ans 
27. do do BE. i 
29. do do 4) a an 
29. do do GO Re 
29. do do a. Se 

1856. 
Jan’y 5. do do LA See ee 
5. do do Wee a aes O62 
5. do do i ny Rar ee 
29. do do Sl aa! s steak +a 

Feb. 13. do do BPs eck k sce 
20. do do re 
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Mar. 10. To paid warrant, No. 345,............ $500 00 
10. do do re, 5. «kes s ae 30°) 00 

15. do do I< once ae oh 275 10 

26. do do 0 ORI ee 450 00 

26. do do AE is Sete 175 00 

26. do do ES ON pam eo 666 66 

26. do do Caen os iy oe 383 33 

28. do do OMe. 's 5 Wabi 383 33 

, 28. do do OM, «+ «hia. 450 00 
(28. do do BGak . «.-.s.. aaa 450 00 
28. do do ol > ae Aaa 100 00 

29. do do Fak... . 1. ee 383 33. 

29. do do Die. i samo 500 00 

29. do do Shs. +.» xe aiallentanes 500 00 

81. do bal., do Pe iss ee 275 00 

31. do do ee kn. ea 450 00 

31. do Boe Sh... .. wees 500 00 

31. do do S6t.... . saa. ... 225 00 

SL. do do SG... 2 vie 25 00 

‘Bl. do do | a ee 238 00 

31. do do PO. sc tay. ss 25 00 

ol. do do i Se ra 263 50 
Apr. 1. do do eA SR 383 33 
1. do do TE 09) sissillinacouet 500 00 

I. do do ih Me tage t 500 00 

1. do do O50... » >a 450 00 

17. do do ZY) | ee sy 200 00 

Bie do do DUR, «-.' a bp 150 00 

Ti. do do Ly 50 00 
May 8. do do Dil he «hua aah .. VBS ae 
8. do do i ee ae a 30 00 

8. do do tm hee aiilcis 30 00 

8. do do OE. saan 24 00 

June 24. do do al: mo ata, fe. 50 00 


26. do do REE eenetianre 4 §2 
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June 30. To paid warrant No. 377,............ $ 372 28 
"30. do deer a8084 Jn. deee 125 00 
30. do do |, a. ene 250 00 
30. do do ORS 6s np aoe 1,000 00 
30. do do BO, os ale... 100 00 
30. do do Bain as in wasalnns 200 00 
30. do do | RES A 450 00 
30. do do ee 450 00 
30. do do ree 450 00 
30. do do Me ie «Ka 383 33 
30. do do SY Ate CRM eR Bo 450 00 
30. do do B35, LEY Ar ARG 383 33 
30. do do 389, .4eh- ul. 383 33 
30. do do DOs arated Geese és 450 00 
30. do do OEE. ss hee a 36 15 
30. do Bo, giaWeOs die. 2.10. - 18 00 
30. do do <i CORRE Raper Chen 16 50 
30. do do MAG ees oe 12 00 
30. do Men 4: ah ae. 666 66 
30. do do NES od Sem So 475 00 
30. do do Se. pi ee, 25 00 
30. do do Bek MPRA 450 00 

To this amount loaned to President Tappan, un- 

der resolution of the Board of Regents to pay 
for Equatorial Telescope, &c.,............... 4,900 00 
June 30. To balance carried down,............ 6,453 48 
ae os a $39,s51 13 

CREDIT. 
1855. 

July “1. By balance on hand,....... 00.0030. $9,104 13 
8. By cash of State Treusurer,........ 5,400 00 
Sept.11. do do BI. . t 116 00 
Oct. 12. do do io Pea 4,031 00 
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1856. 

Jan. 18. By cash of State Treasurer,........ $4,200 00 
Mar. 29. do do doh « ... ahs. 5,000 00 
May 24. do do do cowie. Oe 
31. do do Gam. ... gh. 4,000 1:0 

BY ENR e Shane amit: ire Gacy a $39,841 13 

1856. 
July 1, By balance on hand,............. 1... $6,453 48 
Last of Warrants outstanding June 30, 1856. 

J. H. Chapin, No. 426, “old issue,”............. $66 67 
Mrs. Whiting, No. 491, abo, SHAR 5 00 
ee es, A ees | ea $71 67 








| J. M. CHASE, TZveas. 
Ann Arbor, July 1, 1856. 


D. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE STATE 
LAND OFFICE. 


State Lanp OFFice, ' 
Lansing, Mich., June 30th, 1856. 
To the Hon. Board of Regents of the University of Michigan: 
The following Report is made pursuant to the provisions 
of Act No. 59, approved March 3d, 1849. 
The amount received to the credit of the Uni. 
Int. Fund from July 1, 1855, to date is,..... $17,675 08 
Am’t of Int. due March 1, 1856, and re- | 
maining unpaid May 1,1856,........$914 81 
On which 25 per cent. penalty is charge- 
able, and has been or will be collected, 228 70 





_— 1,143 51 
The quantity of Uni. lands sold during the year 
ending this date is 1,231.07 acres,.......... 14,772 84 
There was paid on such sales at the time of pur- 
chase and credited to University Fund,..... 4,606 09 


There was also placed to the credit of the Uni. 

Fund (amount received on acc’t of old sales,) 

MMR CNB hy hag fhe a tae cea eas 5,217 35 
There were forfeited, Oct. 17, 1855, 28.72 acres, 258 48 

During the year no sales have been made on which war- 
rants have been received. No loans have been made from 
the Fund. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. M. TREADWELL, 


Deputy Commissioner. 
28 


5. 


REPORT OF THE STATE TREASURER. 


University Interest Fund in account with the State Treasurer 
of Michigan. 


1855. 
July 31. To Cash, 
Awe ok. fo ee 
Sep. 00. “ph ae tes 
Oct. er eee 
Vs" Siap Iga Seite imap ny Le 
1856. 
Jan. To warrants paid, 
Feb. 6b 73 6c 
April 6c 66 6¢ 
May 66 ¢¢ ce 
July 1.° “ balance,.... 
1855, 
June 30. By bdlance,..... 
July 1. “ general fund, 
ESL eke) aia inter 
PS Sea FE eee 
RR: Rasa 
Oct. 1. “ general fund, 
“e 1. 6 6c 
Novy. rs ae 
I es “ 


ceoeeaoeseeemeeee ee eeeereeee 


oeoe eer eevee ewe ee Bee He ew 


eoeoenwreet ee ee ee @ ee © © @ 


seeeeeeere eee eet ee ee 


eeece3neaeeee ee ee eee 


ee,F » & «¢ es ae’ es CR a) ea, v Oe 


© 6 O's 9 O's tr fe € foe 16 OO oC SLE Te 


fe -o'p '. (@ 8 & ® (@) os BG. ‘alte eee 


©eeteerteeenereeeeeee-e @ 


eoeerecereeereeete ee erereeee 


B @ -of.6F ce 0 esis © @)%0, (0 70, « 0 pe. @ 


© OS) © 2D O60) (te Rw Eee er a ie 


fom. 6 ©@-6 €4:8.0 09 6 6 Gs tn 2 


ae Ue SiR is a 16 Pp 6 6 o% € FS 6 88 


eoeevenvreneeeeevereeteeeeee 


$ 5,404 00 
13 00 


4,915 33 

24 
5,000 00 
12,000 00 
4,305 54 








$34,087 31 


$ 1,577 98 
3,849 00 
37 49 

54 96 

88 63 
3,958 09 
114 10 
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1€56. 
Jan. ee moder TUN: .. eee $ 3,995 56 
. EERE hee EN tas ow pee’ 21 10 
Feb. a IR ly aris te ide a a 695 11 
RE te a as Pee th. LM 924 68 
April, MMA, 4h iest) Fete PR MAME Vigne co ogo gp 11,392 58 
May, PRE OS. 3,521 83 
. Po wpemeral Ting, ee ee one «ee 4,031 65 
I OO es ee ge eR alae eg 6 xe 6 0 kok T27 92 
$35,087 31 
| RS a Re Aaa $4,305 54 





STaTE TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Lansing, Mich., July 1st, 1856. | 
I certify the above to be a true statement from the 
books of this office showing the receipts to, and disburse- 
ments from the University Interest Fund from July 1, 1855, 
to June 30, 1856. 
THEO. HUNTER, 
Deputy State Treasurer. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY OF pile pion 
December 31st, 1857. 
Hon. Ina Mayuew, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir,—I herewith transmit the Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Regents of the University, comprising the following 
documents : 

I. Report of the President. 

II. Report of the Finance Committee, to which is ap- 
pended: A. Report of the Secretary ; B. Report of the 
Steward; C. Report of the Librarian; D. Report of the 
Treasurer ; E. Report of the State Treasurer; F. Report 
of the Commissioner of the State Land Office. 

III. Appendix: 1. Supplemental Report of the Regents ; 
11. Report of the President and Faculties ; 11. Memorial of 
the President and Faculties. 

Very Respectfully, 
J. L. TAPPAN, — 
Secretary. 


[LJ 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Hon. the Board of Regents of the University of Mich- - 
igan : 
GENTLEMEN,—The condition of the University since the 
Report rendered October 15th, 1856, to the end of the pre- 
sent year, will appear from the following statements: .; 


I.—REGENTS. 


At the general election held on the first Monday of April, 
1857, the following gentlemen were elected Regents of the 
University, who will enter upon their duties January Ist, 
1858, and hold their offices for the term of six years, ac- 
cording to Act No. 25 (Laws of Michigan, 1851,): 


Hon. Benjamin L. Baxter,............ First District. © 
wm JY Bastman Johnson) ey oA Second 
* . Levi Bishop! Gare ae: 92 iene, Phir” 

a DSHAHT MeLitbyray iy POrIte. fh Four thit™ ‘a + 
oO akin: Brown) ie cyepioan ? | Fifth Moet all 
4 Geo. Wo Peaks. OPP eee Sixth” 2s s 

“ boke. M, Parsons Pees : Re wows Seventh, “ 
PPORDI W ERD ROE 5.20% Moby a we heey Eighth “ 


II.—PROFESSORS. 


In the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Em. Prof. 
Z. Pitcher, M. D., has been appointed Clinical Instructor, 
and Mr. A. M. Melmer, Demonstrator of Anatomy, in place 
of C. P. Farmer, M. D., resigned. 


é 
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In the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
the Chair of History and English Literature has been filled 
by the appointment of Prof. A. D. White. 

Mr. D. C. Brooks has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of History and English Literature. 

Mr. A. Du Bois has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry. 

In the Scientific Course, the Chair of Physics and Civil 
Mining and Engineering has been vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Prof. W. G. Peck, and the Chair of Mathematics by 
the resignation of Prof. W. P. Trowbridge. 

Prof. John E. Clark has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Scientific Course, and Mr. D. 
Wood Assistant Professor of Physics and Civil Engi- 
neering. 


IIIL—NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


In the department of Medicine and Surgery the number 
of students during 1856-7, was 167, of whom 27 received 
the degree of M. D. 

The school of Clinical Instruction was opened in Detroit , 
on the 15th of June, under the direction of Z. Pitcher, M. 
D., Clinical. Instructor, assisted by Prof. A. B. Palmer, M. 
D., and closed on the 30th of September. There were 9 
‘ students in attendance. 

In Analytical and Applied Chemistry, the number of stu- 
dents was 27. 

In the department of Science, Literature, and the Arts,. 
the number of stud:-nts during 1856-7, was 285, of whom: 
28 received the degree of A. B. and 7 the degree of B.S. 
There was also one resident graduate in attendance, and’ 
eight graduates were admitted to. the degree of A. M. 

_ The whole number of students, therefore, during 1856-7 
was, Viz: | 
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Department of Medicine and Surgery,............. 167 
School of Clinical Instruction,................. aca 9 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry...............0. 27 
Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts,... 285 
Resident graduate,...... PO, PTY SE REA 1 

Deobad, pee oe bk wos esa RU riety cna trealaalll 489 


The number of students in attendance from Oct. 1, 1857, 
to the present time, is, viz: 


Department of Medicine and Surgery,............. 137 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry,................ 36 
Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts,... 276 
PRS aa MRT CEE OTC ON 6 Sukie vinins 3%. «smn lh our vig ss ce ame 1 

EMP IRL 8. ccceu? aun pide dateaan Uh aS ae tha orn: he ee 450 


It will be seen from a comparison of the number of stu- 
dents during the last collegiate year with the number in 
attendance during the present collegiate year, that there 
are thirty less in the Medical department, and nine less in 
the department of Science, Literature, and the Arts. There 
is, however, an increase of nine in the Department of Ana- 
lytical and Applied Chemistry, andthe number of newstu- 
dents in the department of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts,-is ninety-nine, a larger number than entered the same 
department last year. We have reason to believe that the 
total number of students would have been much in advance 
of that of last year, had it not been for the financial em- 
barrassments which have prevailed so generally. These 
prevented many members of the University from returning 
at the opening of the term, lessened the number of new 
students, and in many instances compelled students who 
were already on the ground to return to their homes on 
account of the depreciation or uncurrent character of the 
funds they had brought withthem. The fact that notwith- 
standing these embarrassments the number of new stu- 
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dents was in advance of that of last year is a just criterion 
by which to determine what our entire number would have 
been under circumstances of ordinary prosperity. 


IV.—OBSERVATORY. 


This has been completed by the furnishing of new 
mounting and an object glass to the Refracting Telescope, 
of great perfection. Thisin connection with the Transit and 
Meridian Circle will enable the director to carry forward 
successfully the very arduous series of observations in 
which he has for some time been incessantly engaged, and 
which promise important results to Astronomical Science, 
honorable alike to himself and to the University. 


V.—ANALYTICAL LABORATORY. 


This is now one of the most complete and efficient in our 
country. The number of students as above reported is 
the utmoct that can be accommodased. This number, al- 
though large for a department requiring so many prepara- 
tions, would have been much larger had it been possible to 
admit all the applicants. 


VI.—LIBRARY. 


The number of books is gradually inereusg low year 
year. It is very desirable, however, that the standard 
works in all the departments of learning should be multi- 
plied rapidly in order to meet the wants of both professors 
and students. 

The new library room and galleries fully answer our ex- 
pectations in affording facilities for consulting books, and 
in attracting the students to resort to the Library daily and 
habitually. 


VII.— GALLERY OF FINE ARTS. 


This beautiful collection, under the instrumentality of 
Professor Frieze, is daily open to visitors, and attracts 
much atter.tion. We entertain the hope that it will prove 


29 
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the beginning of a movement destined to enrich the Uni- 
versity with many treasures of Art. 

The Professors of Ancient Languages, History and Anti- 
quities find even in this limited collection very valuable 
aids in illustrating the subjects of instruction assigned to 
them. 


VIII. MUSEUM AND CABINET. 


Our collections in Mineralogy, in Geology, in Natural 
History, and in Anatomy, require a separate building spe- 
cially adapted to exhibit them. Already rich and improvy- 
ing, these collections promise at no distant day to grow 
into a noble Museum, adequate toall the purposes of learned 
investigation. 


IX.—APPARATUS OF PHYSICS AND CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


This has been collected within a few years, and is already 
sufficient for the more important experiments, and for field 
exercise in engineering. Additions will require to be made 
from time to time. 

A Class in Civil Engineering is under instruction, accom- 
panied with field exercise, and is making satisfactory and 
commendable progress. 

It is evident from the above statement that the Univer- 
sity exhibits a high degree of prosperity. 

It is now six years since the Board of Regents, whose 
term of office expires with the present year, entered upon 
their administration. In reviewing the history of the Uni- 
versity during three years, there is abundant cause for 
thankfulness to Almighty God, and for gratulations to the 
citizens of Michigan. The University buildings have been 
remodeled and finished, and the grounds improved ; an 
Observatory and an Analytical Laboratory have been 
erected, furnished, and put into successful operation ; the 
Library has been increased by more than two thousand 
volumes; apparatus has been provided; the Museums have 
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been enriched; a Gallery of Fine Arts has been estab- 
lished ; the courses of instruction have been re-organized 
and enlarged; a numerous and efficient corps of professors 
has been appointed; and the number of students in the 
Classical and Scientific Departments has been increased 
more than six fold. The University has attained a higher 
position among the literary institutions of our country, 
and gained an honorable reputation at home and abroad. 

In the accomplishment of this, private munificence has 
aided ; but it has been chiefly accomplished from the Uni- 
versity Fund, which remains unimpaired and unembar- 
rassed. 

Tt is a subject too of deep satisfaction that neither reli- 
gious sectarianism, nor political partialities and intrigues 
have influenced the counsels of the University, but that 
the Regents have been enabled to conduct its affairs both 
with entire harmony among themselves, and with a single 
aim to the great interests of education, and to the honor of 
the State. 

In resigning the seals of office, they do so in the full con- 
fidence that the same enlightened policy will continue to 
prevail, and in the firm hope and expectation that the de- 
velopment of the University attained under their adminis- 
tration will be advanced to still higher and nobler degrees 
by their honorable and intelligent successors. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, 
President of the Board. 
UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAan, December 31, 1857. 


[I0.] 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTER. 


The Committee of Finance respectfully present the fol- 
lowing report of receipts and disbursements from July 1, 
1856, to June 30, 1857, inclusive : | 

Statement of the Secretary (marked ‘“A.”) 
shows the amount of authorized warrants drawn 
during the above year for objects specified in 
Ward MUALGMIONU: VIE, Set, oe eee eres seem $39,927 33 

Cash received at the University, as appears 
by the report of the Steward, (marked “B.”) 
from the College of Arts and Sciences, $1,555 20 

And from the College of Medicine 








MUNG OUT ECTY, < vee a ne Meet ete 1,252 00 
Balance due the Steward for pay- 
ments over and above his receipts,.. 328 79 
3,185 99 
Total expenditures for the year,......... $43,063 32 
Add for balance in hands of University Treas- 
MUP BT MO) ED aici ss \sics «a5 »ves 0d Suatee 1,973 00 
Total «994: 48 Oy Te TE, $45,036 32 


Total receipts from the University Interest 
Fund, as per statement of Treasurer, (marked 


Mee AO WAG Ss soe eal gies sere $41,900 33 
Receipts at the University by Stew- 
ard, as above stated,...% .1.5 oon 2,807 20 


Add amount overpaid by Steward,. 328 79 
— $45.036 32 
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Statement of Cash Balances June 30, 1857. 
In the hands of J. M. Chase, Treasurer, as 


eon 6 0k sinew laren ¢ OTOL SE «ES $1,973 00 
Balance due J. H. Vance, Steward, as above 
GREE, ws oe. OOS shaw b wees ited 328 79 


The balance reported in the hands of J. H. Vance, act- 
ing Librarian last year, of $548 84 has been transferred to 
John L. Tappan, the present Librarian, and expended 
by him for Library purposes, as appears by his report, 
(marked “ C,”) 

The loan to President Tappan for the use of the Detroit 
Observatory, as stated in the last report under the head of 
“cash balances,” amounting to $4,900 00, has been appro- 
priated by resolution of the Board, dated Octob. r 15, 1856, 
for increase of the Library. 

The expenses of the year have largely exceeded the es- 
timates of last year, owing to the general alteration of the 
buildings,—removing most of the dormitories in order to 
provide a Library room which now occupies the entire 
centre of the North College building,—also to provide an 
enlarged Chapel room, and eight enlarged recitation rooms 
required by the increased number of students,—purchase 
of instruments,—freight on plates, models, statuary, and 
books imported from Europe, etc., etc. 

The above improvements being completed, the new 
Chemical Laboratory being erected, and conveniently fur- 
nished with suitable apparatus, the expenditurcs for the 
next year, unless some extra improvement not at present. 
contemplated should be made, will be much less within our 
estimates for the year. 

Estimated Expenditures of the University for the year com- 
mencing July 1, 1857. 

President and Professors’ salaries,............ $22,400 00 

peomeery and Libruarian,.......0..s.c00eee ees 500 00 

ia os fg nia 4 Gol eae Phe 500 00 
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ATPASUTOL, cis Oe ats 2 «> tree eee 200 00 
Expenses of Regents and Visitors,........... 400 00 
Bibrany and « Primbin py «loins os ee ee ake ioe ag 2,200 00 
Philosophical and Engineering Apparatus,.... 500 00 
Grounds, buildings and contingencies,........ I,000 00 
Insurance on University buildings,........... 445 00 
‘General contingencies of all departments,..... 4,268 00 

Total eee ts, Ere $32,413 00 


We also append the following as a part of the Annual 
Report, viz: letter “A.,” report of the Secretary of the 
University; letter ‘B ,” report of the Steward of the Uni- 
versity; letter “C.,” report of the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity; letter ‘‘D.” report of the Treasurer of the University; 
letter “ H.,” report of the State Treasurer; letter “F,,” re- 
port of the Commissioner of the State Land Office. 

M. A. PATTERSON, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


A. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Hon. M. A. Patrerson, 
Chairman Finance Committee Board of Regents: 
Sir,—Herewith I present you a statement of warrants 
drawn by authority of the Board of Regents on the Trea- 
surer of the University of Michigan, for the fiscal year 
ending 30th of June, 1857. 
The objects for which warrants have been drawn are: 
embraced under the following heads, to which the respec- 
tive amounts are annexed : 


oot Oo oO FP WP re 


fh fk pk peek fee 
Pe wD re & 


. Regents’ Expenses, 
. Professors’ Salaries, 
. Salary of Secretary and Librarian, 
. Treasurer’s Salary, 
. Steward’s Salary, 
. Insurance, 
. Library and’ Printing, 
. Analytical Laboratory, 
. Physics and Engineering, 
. Natural History, 
. Observatory, 
. Academical Contingencies, 
. Medical Contingencies, 
General Contingencies, 


$F HK Pe FO W LE SG CTHFOTE De FE 


ceeeoeetse eee e ®@e ee & © @ 


eeeeensoeseeeee#eereteteeeeeeeeee 


awme 6 dt CF CCH 4OPEHEE YW HOBO 6 S.0. 6 © 00 Ki 


CD 


“cee ee ere eee ee ee ee oO 


ee@eesetcoemeeweoee4eeeeeetse 6 6 6 Pre 


oer er ee ee ee ee He OOO 


_0eer eee eeee ee & 2 


see er ee eo eee ee ee eee eo oe oe 


oee eee 8 ®@ © © © @ © 


oereeneneeeevenenee ee © 


oer eer ee eevee ee eee 


3,710 00 


$39,927 33 
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STATEMENT. 
| To whom drawn. Object Amount. 
Sidelie Ci PRINEIIO 5 6 ieuah dN tas Nida 716 100 00 
$15, Ho Douglass, Be... 0... ..: 8} 1,000 00 
ed LINCS... eth esi ey 14} 225 00 
3 Pepa Sty. eRe gy eee 14} 325 00 
19 Biel: - & sys pert enna 7} 100 00 
2OUS aes ET? S88, |... ernie ee 8} 1,0°0 00 
De aTy BUCO,., .. +3 +s ores 7} 300 00 
This warrant was not issued... 
15353 H, Douglass, ...... .@oeren 8} 400 00 
ONG. NEL SV AICO yc} sect b> o-sporege = 1°}; 500 00 
22 ss ae Raa PL oe 12! 300 00 
26 sea ti fts aks ee 12} 250 00 
20S. Hy Douglass; i... OP IG &| 95¢C 00 
20H; P.*Tappanyih. duc. od bescardad 2} 52 50 
301G, P. Williams, ... eeu oe. 2} 312 50 
B05. Fi. Dorlas soo cat cas 2} 3875 00 
S0TH, FaaQuelle 8 . Sele 0. Fer. z} 375 00 
DORE ER: Boistyet. yaswotles ds 2} 312 50 
BOI. O;: Haven...) eae ee 2; 312 50 
SO)A; ‘Winehell:), stgaaeeraet. ai 2| 375 00 
BOI’. Brnnnow,.......:...0si@eree ¢ 2; 3 5 00 
SO;H YS. Briezey.. 2. t Seateatade eee 2) 315 00 
BOW. Ag BGK caves .oG ve os ee 2| 375 00 
OOPS HV nce re eae eee 5} 125 00 
301.5. M. Chase,.........,¢salae oa 4 50 00 
aia, Winchelly.. . 0: a), ieee 2} 25 00 
Si shit. ¥ QNOG, Sirs Geese | Auta 12} 550 00 
3 MG, Lene eeu Cee ap tes 11; 115 00 
j Hie Be sy TES, SN 14; 45 00 
3 Side lass ts SER NAO dal fe 6}  f2 00 
3 he A A De) * 9} 150 00 
1] STM Sete Ae a's 6 OR Stet 10} 300 00 
1] ee EE ess ee 12} 240 00 
lay, Sin ningane oe eeedy L2h,,800 00 
15)4. H. Northrop... 0$6-ech fad 1} 25 00 
15{M. A. Putterson,., 7... ., . eee 24 00 
16) (3.'H. ‘Pahner, 0? SAS eee } 23 00 
1-jJ, H. Vance,....%eladegetand - ‘| 125 00 
21 En ee SF 12! 500 00 
21 Ae ahh wc’ ot wie aba ee ee aes 4} 100 00 
22) Wy PB, Trowhridge, yet aes sd. 2; 375 00 
iS. Fou eibea rye pci os. 8} 750 00 
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STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 

No. 1‘ 56-7. To whom drawn. | osicet Amount. 

Ba Sricteieel)s H. Vance; .... cee .ek le ees 9/$ 250 00 
Seen spore P. Tappan, ei ii, . 14} 300 00 
ware. |) 4{Jobn Lord)... POA oh. 2; 350 00 
aoe” MW. Gibbings,.... 200004 i .. 1. 12} 700 00 
Meme P48 bi9e-H. Douglass,. 2.3.45 ce. 8} 750 00 
meee Padi t H.- Vance, .. << eee. A. 12} 300 00 
44u; “ 16|W. P. Trowbridge,........... 2; 312 50 
Bowe pete Py Tappany. cc. ee. Hee, 12} 200 00 
morro te tb EL. Vance; ee. ke pV He, 6} 94 T5 
452) * 24 Pees awe yg RU Th 6] 34 38 
eee belie; P./Fappan,: <2... NE. 2) 562 50 
mpeeee” Polite Ps Williamsa,.-.:'.: 205705, 2). 312880 
Sotee es POLiAL Hager; : 6. . SBS, das 2} 500 00 
S- Pe lise H. Douglass, .. 0s ot, 2} 3:5 00 
meee eer ihes, Gon). oo ede. PEE 2} 500 00 
#58“ °h1/L, Fasquelle, >... . 4.66... 04. 2} 3:15 00 
memes” Sele Denton, ii ess 6. AAR k. 2} 500 00 
apie” Polide-R. Boies, . 22.254 ..5%344 ¢..85, 2} 312 50 
meee Peli Ar by. Palmer, .s.'cce. ce eee 2| 500 00 
Mevaeeet  Pee) Ae WaAnGbolh: 5b iais cee nc. aes 2} 375 00 
pte Per Fir BrunnoW; ou: wre ee eee 2| 375 00 
Meee WIC be Fords cc iscieer. sc eite ss 2} 500 00 
Boor VOU: 8. Frieze, .-...-.-.. 24 th. 2} 375 00 
meee P| We. Gr. Peek, cc... UE FN, 2} 375 00 
eee Per Ay Da Buby. ey i cee eee 2| 1: SOD 
Beem eet iits: P Farmor,:: site. os. soe: 2} 100 00 
Span” rolls: H. Vanee,.... i Reus .2b. 5| 1-8 100 
ayGr a Polit. O. Brooks; ».-.-.-. 0 F.08. 2} 125 00 
Roi POLL: L: Tuppany ee. +. MAgges wd. 3| 125 00 
wae Pe 1S: Winchell, ....... cea F.0d. 10} 50 00 
A aivan.:: 213. H. Vance,... 8.802 iN ©. ike. 14} 1,000 00 
moar 8 61 As Sawer. i ic OI. 10} 150 00 
eG bt 6 W. Gibbings, .. .Sr7etini.o.. 12} 700 00 
e167 * } 1A. -P. Midpen, bee MGB ED. A lz}; 500 00 
et. Fl 2i He Vanve,... Peer 2. 14} 500 00 
aya 2vL EM. Chase, .. .. ee pes da . 4; 50 00 
479 Mar. 12)8: Brammow; «c+ =. 5 PROB PROX. . 2| ° 3TSL60 
480 8110. P. Farmer, ite de eng Oa 2} 150 00 
eee oli. Guin,.....) .sen pees Oe. 2} 500 00 
a8oo! PSG. L. Ford, fécedge ORR , 2} 500 00 
483; “ 31 \. B. Palmer, ....... >: ROUT... 2} 500 00 
Reap F61/W, Upjohn,....... ani ot 1} - 15°00 
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STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 


1857. | To whom drawn. 


























No. | Object Amount. 
a85iMarmii3l|W, Upjohn, ........ asnele ee 1/8 16 00 
ASGDOS" DBIIM. A.Patterson, . . saeibud’ = i - 1 30. 00 
QS ties 191 Here Tappan, Gh oo ial ae 2} 562 50 
CESShOy* Shi GB Williams... penadeees 2; 312 50 
Soi" sO AD pager,.....:>.. sasmeeee eb 2} 500 06 
Mp8 (BlisoH,.Douglass, ....... rcv Fe Be 2} 375 00 
AOU BlLe Vasquelle, . adeud anes? 2} 375 00 
BOA” i BUISP Denton... ... . wai Sele 2} 500 00 
Oa “ 1311 Je Boise,...:..... e000 eee 2} 312 50 
mOoee “ (St Ato Wanchell,. ow s.a 2 es 2} 375 00 
OTe! UR EE Se NM Trieze) |... seat AE) 2} 375 00 
AO Bie 5) Wiis Pack.) ... Seotaite Oe. aie 2| 375 00 
49TH" 31/W, P. Trowbridge. een 2} 312 50 
20S 6 DUI) Lo Vappan;: /.. pasted. 24: 3; 125 00 
Weg eli AL Du Boies ee ok. eee Be 2} 125 00 
Oe ESD. Brooks, .). 5. plas Me 2} 125 00 
Pome (pte Pappan,. a.» as. eee 144 15 00 
BOM VBI F Vance,.... 2. meet 5| 125 00 
BOSH (BI Dian te te ee 6} 275 00 
504 Apr. 1 fei Ral dhdpa Kia sch eae 14] 600 00 
505 2 Sin erat Ue oie ek sgl ae 10} . 48. 20 
HOGG 2 NI IM ae ee Ek A), 6| 23 50 
BOTA WO M, Chase... .. . seni @h. ee 4, 50 00 
mosiik fe Sis A. Vanes... wc... tle 

B09) i“ 3.8 Ma aco hee ne 

SID: 10 PUN =k ORME ie 

511} “ 11/8. H. Douglass, 

om ei (141. Vanece,. .... -- awnvie. fe 

O13} 0“ .15)J. L. Tappan, ee ra: ae F 

514 June Zidt ty ¥ BUCO, |... 1... «iliadleaees Ee 

515 BpiHy BON orton, 6) 1) sel ae 

wiGit VOI. & Moore, 8.05... eae 

517} “ 25/M. A. Patterson, 

Piles (AOL PP. Tappan, oi. recs SEs 

519) “ 30/G. P. Williams, 

520) “ 30/8. H. Douglass, 

MoS“ BOG. Fasquelle, .. 2... oa sae add ob 

2G“ SRO R, Bolge, | ....).. stcormseleainne 

627)“ SOA. Winchell, .. 

G2en¢ “5301, Bronnow,,...+.<.-ieeeeek - 

IB2HG. S801. S. Brieze,. 3.) lew eee BD 


BOZO “BOW. GG. Paak oO. tet. tt «3 
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STATEMENT——-CONTINUED. 














No. 1857. | To whom drawn. lonject Amount. 
527 June 30/J. EB. Wlarky ee... ds PER: TO 
528 30) W. P. Trowbridge, Wiehe. 2} 312 50 
Gee SOs 1. Tappan, eace.¥....... 3) 125 00 
fee UPA. Da bols,.........64--.---. 2; 126 00 
fe B80 DE. Brooks tet 075 Peron. 2) 125 00 
SE NET. VANCES... nse cy wee bN eet 5| 125 00 
mee Or. M. Ohase,... ck ee eee 4; 50 00 
NE Wate yt ee ok ois a wo od $39,927 33 

J..L.. TAPPAN, 
Secretary. 


UNiversity OF MicHican, June 30, 1857. 


B. 
REPORT OF THE STEWARD, 


To the Hon. the Board of Regents of the University of Mick- 
igan: 

GENTLEMEN—I respectfully submit this Report of 1856-7, 
to you, with the accompanying vouchers for moneys dis- 
bursed by me. 

JOSEPH H. VANCH, 
Steward. 
University of Michigan, June 30, 1857. 





General Statement condensed from Bills presented, with ae- 
companying Vouchers, approved by the Regents and on file 
with the Secretary of the University. 


University of Michigan, in account with Joseph H. Vance, 
Steward of the University. 
‘ DEBIT. 
1856. 
July 1. To balance due as per last account 
rendered, June 80,1856, for expen- 
ditures in department of Litera- 
ture, Arts and Science,...:..... $32 08 
“1. “ balance due as per last account ren- 
dcred, June 20, 1856, for expendi- 
tures in department of Medicine 
Gnd Pare ei pC. oR Rees SK Oe 135 58 
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July 1. To balance due as per last account ren- 


“ 1. “ balance due as per last account ren- 
dered, June 20, 1856, for expendi- 
ture in department of General Im- 
| provementsy...28. bun) laviveesaca 
1857. 
June 30. “ amt. disbursed department of Lit- 
erature, Arts and Science,....... 
“ 30. “amt. disbursed department of Med- 
maine ang Surgery ory 
“ 30. “ amt. disbursed department of Ob- 
WEE IL atta hy te Ss ik na. 9 wiiaiacn, some, 
“ 30. “amt. disbursed department of Ana- 
Peticam Lauoralory, yi. 
“30. “am. disbursed department of Spe- 
eis improvenients,’., ...2.-.-.. 
“30. “ amt. disbursed department of Gen- 
eral Improvements,.,...........- 
oe Oe ne, een ie 
CREDIT. 
1856. 

Ore seer warrant NO. 407) 0 TO... 

Dec. 15. e AAS 8 Sha tritgs <- diadel oi alah 
em. - ADU ie Goto Aha, 
1857. 

Jan. 2. 7" 1D y chert oe tact Ae 
cra $8 * eG) cle vere c aliens 
ie tit ‘ BU eee een Ge 

Apr. 1. + it Oe) SO ee 
2, ¥ 1 Ae a ae 
pms oy O08 eee ae, 


dered, June 30, 1856, for expendi- 
tures in department of the Obser- 
WELOU RY! CIA. Wt. go tnediete fae 
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37 02 


15 T1 


2,815 86 


1,483 15 


402 T4 


172 85 


1,681 70 


692 55 


$7,529 19 


$550 00 


300 00 


1,000 00 


500 00 


600 00 
43 20 
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2m be ¢ 624, .9% sel .boieby.. 
June 30. By amt. rec’d Dept. Literature, Art 
and Science, for initiation fees, room 

rent, taxes, sale of lumber, &c., &ec., 

‘ 30 By amt. rec’d Dept. Medicine and Sur- 
gery, for initiation fees, diplomas, 
anatomical fund, &c., &.,.......... 

By balance dae steward,: ..... ..02) 5s eee 


1,555 20 


1,252 00 
328 79 


$7,527 19 





C. 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Hon. M. A. Parrrerson, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee : 
Str—I herewith vresent you a statement of the receipts: 
and expenditures (as per vouchers 1-49) of the Library for 
the year. ending June 30, 1857. 


Very respectfully, 
J. Ls TAPP AN; 





Tabrarian. 
University of Michigan, June 30, 1857, 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash rec’d from Steward of Uni., on last year’s ac’t, $548 84 
- % TiS Po MenDpaly cy... ena Lae 9 64- 
" e et PGE VEAELOO cy cae versie stele ate? 6 87 
* ‘i PV OCUEUN st. nt oA ee eae aoe 5 50 
_ sale of Norton’s Astronomy,.:... 55 15. 
Warrant No. 401). 2. 6.0565... Ge rer ae 100 00 
potty PSR AER este Sw ae A ie (eel 100 00 
if [SARC eR Scans ote> La Core ae es 300 00 
_ met” Eel Be eee em), cael lhe x ming ers 700 00 
SR SN OS eal $1,826 60 
EXFENDITURES. 
ca REM dow ee $1,065 73. 


aio oe eee ae) nae 316 73. 
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Bondiny,. (!) ss ae ee. oa 
arin ting, «|. sch See Cee er. a a eae 





D. 


REPORT OF UNIVERSITY TREASURER FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1857. 


1856. 

Oct. 1. To paid warrant No. 425,............ $50. 00 
maailshe $ ef BO i asc 25 00 
phen tS 33 ‘f PL Raa Wenn 24 00 
“44, “ “ $ORe Sh age 4s 23 00 
TusegeiGs e ‘: SRSA LS fogs 115 00 
Seige ss ‘ 4380265, Ree eae 125 00 
ee IE ‘ ER Rae 100 00 
cote - ‘s MO hs Ake a 500. 00 
SOs " . 1 Are er 375 00 
ai . . a Cs ae pis 300 00 
orl 18 " * Mee is) e vg we 6 250 00 
«98, “ “ Mee 125 00 
pe 8 ' ’ Be. a4. 5 slap x tk ok 300 00 
sae. B °3 2 Gis sth aie ole. 550 00 
sete es " LS 5) os teal, 0 52 50 
Ni cathe - \ + SERIES pee 375 00 
in eee . ‘I _ 5 RRR ON Beet ee 375. 00 
ate sh ‘ AAs a teatene 150 00 
Danes e ; 2 NR RN 45 00 
ae athe Ps ¥ BO ae a ects 375 00 
Rie gi si PE hat. vader s 53! 312 50 
ES s 4 ch EO A a eer 375 00 
cg poe x 7 A Augen a cs 375. 00 
ie 8 ‘ : RIA ES = 5 Gh oak 562 50 
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28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28, 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
30. 

ee 
15, 
16. 
20. 
29. 
29, 

2. 

2. 
22. 
23. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
ol. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
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we @ 10+ 9 ‘oo bitete 6 eoe 


os @ 0 BAC oe = eR 2 


oe ee pe ee eee 


ov 6 © © @ «6.6 6 @ @ 


eseeeeeeeeeee 


* & © 8 36:6 9 © 9) 67 & 


eo; 60 6 beans. wie 2 ae 


ore @ @ © eee Be © 


eeeeeeeee ee 


Ae 8 e464) @¢ le 401s ve 


aeoeee eee eo © F ® 


a eo 6 8. @ © 6 @ 9 ¢@ 
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1857. o a 
1. To paid warrant No. 457,............ ¢ 500 00 
3 + K¢ 1 My SN 375 00 
i 4 ff es iis. s Wey ae 375 00 
2. . ff De ROO, SDE. 1,000 00 
2. " bf BOG .'..th wats 375 00 
2. t sf RM 82 WOES! 562 50 
2. a i a 50 00 
2. = cs ct oP 500 00 
6. . N ft a aS as 700 00 
he ¥: ‘s | ede 125 00 
8. “f y BI hs oe sie caes » ks 150 00 
8. sy és BR ae «ae ner ke 125 00 
8. ol ‘ BU 0 ci Me ee 500 00 
12. ¥ y Mes cia vides Uh 500 00 
24 is if Mt AO a a 50 00 
28 e c PB es sn Leek, 6 | 500 00 
27 es iy MEO r ea iahs | ay 15 00 
27 i a ae a as yal 16 50 
27 ss ees lame Gok 2 312 50 
lei ee 1 Spee ae 500 00 
16 - 4 AGB SS Sa 3 ae 375 00 
16 : - gt A Ina egal pean 375 00 
16 * i rh | SER © Sa 150 00 
16 « 5 Np Rees Sens aa 500 00 
16 * BSc Bank Mheriee 4 500 00 
16 y 4 Boy db eb 3 ke aes 30 00 
16 " s MDs La deh 562 50 
16 zi . BBLS Jeg eh sis 312 50 
16 : vs et! SR ote 500 00 
16 - : 1) eas See Lene 375 00 
16 i cS COT cae eee: 375 00 
16 ff ff re banaee 5 i lia 500 00 
16 * ef BB ass eels: 312 50 
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June 16. To paid warrant N@®, 495,............ $ 375 00 
“16. “ ‘ aganien biog. ef, 375 00 
mL. 4 " BI Sele ach ste s ete 125 00 
mow EG * - OU ke Vas wlan 125 00 
wand % 5514 Sagan, are gna 15 00 
eat (is a - Ug eet eiee Vals 125 00 

rains Se ‘ - HA Rey ERC oe 275 10 
7 RD " ” Ras ea thine ath 600 00 
abel SS i ” BOs sss Wt 43 20 
4G; s - BOG. Sue See 23 50 
os (8 " “ OU Siu. ata ee ae 50 00 
yaaral Ls * " SUB. s ate 200 00 
ae AO. " a Oy oS cin eae 300 00 
png LiF ¢ " AROS | heise eee 20 00 
vt kOe " rn Ds shoei tlant tee ae 300 00 
= 16. s 8 + ee 200 00 
ro a =) me Rey be ae ae AN 50 00 
eo Sats m e SO aia Mpharem 500 00 
UE " (i ES 6 55 ee 125. 00 
rey ie % py OES, «isis alte ae 700 00 
Us nf - TEs 5. Vaiaiiets aes 33 76 
Os a si DEY yeaa ates 36 00 
Yoav ‘ i DL, (cc uae ay 45 00 
ee DO. 4 * by Desay SiN pee Fed 
paises 1 “ ” Ty as Raaieeatioer eget > 562 50 
ve, a re OLD, ve week ete 312 50 
“80. ie 7 BOA, nit «tle eee 375 00 
Pew ey a y Be ise cs eee - 875 00 
ne aU a " OER). ev) 312 50 
as! ees ‘ 4 523, ..'.\. sae 375 00 
pia SF PY 3 BAS Ss sigh agen 375 00 
yersiet LM e ¢ DUG, «dite eee 50 00 
pips 4 * ORAL ieee as 173 63 
basta ss nn sd Sap R ion av 2.465 312 50 


ve hiias 3.4 es ph oi) gt aL A 125 00 
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June 30. To paid warrant No. 530,............ $ 125 00 
80. i " 2) apa RP A i: 125 00 
+ 90, . * Pes + sie on ae 125 00 
$39,927 33 
June 30. To balance to new account,......... 1,973 00 
(ig as pena act aan Rely ana aed $41,900 33 
OR. 
1856. 


July 1. By balance cash on hand,. .$6,443 48 
“ 14. “ cash of State Treas.,.., 8,375 21 


Sept. 3a, .. “ i ... 4,345 95 
Now aes tt ... 654 00 
Deo MA 2 “ », 7, vow “4117 SO 

“ 27. “ intereston deposits,... 273 94 


June 8. “ int. of sch. dis. on loan, 253 05 
Mar. 28. ‘ cash of State Treas.,... 5,605 00 





Be ft “ ... 2,543 00 
Bie * ... 9,288 00 
———— $41,900 33 
1857. 

July “ee Bybalance on, hand,...... 20... cnet neee $1,975 00 
Warrants outstanding, July 1st, 1857. 
ry hie es ies hs Vive Dae nieaehe $66 67 
go Bien lll Gl oe ai Ode Sa Se easter ty cre wen 5 00 

MERE SOCEM CROLL SEY Fe $71 67 





JOHN M. CHASE, 
University Treasurer. 
Ann Arbor, July 1st, 1857. 


5. 


REPORT OF THE STATE TREASURER. 


Debit. 
1856. 
July 31. To warrants paid this month,.......... $8,375 21 
Oct. 30. ss ‘ Br eM les tle ge 4,315 95 
Nov.30. FS es Matty (Pe SORT 187 04 
157. , 
Jan. 31. o PS ys ey hy PRO. 4,123 55 
Mar.3l. i IN isdy ee eeras NL 1 25 
Apr.30. . 4 BP eS MS: "saa 8,148 00 
May 81. " s WEUUAMEE Nograni >: 9,288 00 
BANG) ek) Pe ee ee 3,923 26 
TPCT acc: clence ecacssvossncnsoy ny ner RRL ey deceptael 38.992 26 
Credit. 
1856. 


June 30. By balance, 
general fund,........ 


July 31.“ 


66 31. 66 
Aug.3l. “ 
Sept. e 
Oct. " 
Nov. 30. “ 


Dec. 31. * 





UNIVERSITY INTEREST FUND. 


oe 948 ae 63 6 8 164 & 5 2 WS 


pide © preys Ce 18 'e@ eo ‘elae fe 


Oe) = = OO "el a 8. 8) 4.0 To) (Shih 


+ Wo ep fea ee) Se OAS eS 


& stone @ © 6 © 0 \¢ 6 @ 


oe eee ee eee @ 


“ee ef ee ee ee * 


5.0 © Pe © % 2 18 


 b. 6% 6, OtR Beer Ee 16 


ops ie OS he teens |S 


a OES 6 8 se 


Ss «8 6 © 2) 6 0 we 


“es © © © © © @ @ @ 


$4305 54 
4.669 67 
166 95 

2 30 

334 27 
389 14 
4,106 99 
129 06 
16 56 
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1857. 
URE sao a eb laces dae delan $ 134 63 
Sieerey  eneral LUNG, ... wee... cee 4,121 98 
RG ae 710 15 
MBE ert FET i). SS POSADA 1,043 48 
N.S wring MRS. ko + ve 5 11,469 64 
RM hw te PEO SUE Meine cet es 4,191 55 
MPI TAN) 2, Shy. sacha nle Cees < Seep ees 3,684 29 
ke ES al RS Pot re Reis aos wes ae 116 06 
Obes. Aad. wets. A, MED, $38.942 26 


Fune 30, 1857. By balance,............-.00--- $3,923 26 


-> 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE STATE: 
LAND OFFICE. 


State LAND OFFICE, 
Lansing, Mich., July \st, 1856. 


To the Secretary of theBoard of Regents University of Mich- 
igan: | 
Sir,—Agreeably to the requirements of Act No. 59, ap- 
proved March 3d, 1849, the undersigned would respectfully 
report that the amount received during the year ending 
June 30th to the credit of the University Interest Fund, 


Meludine penalties, 16... 6 ocip {n-ne aces aoe = els $18,190 53 
Quantity of land sold during above period, 972.45 

HETER, AMOWNTINT Ws, oon ole a» pide bis 11,669 40 
Amt. paid on sales at time of purchase,....... 2,91T 35 


Amt. rec’d to credit of Uni. Fund on old acc’ts, 6,117 60 
There was forfeited, (due March 1, and 

remaining unpaid May 1, 1857,).... $1,118 19 
On which is chargeable as penalty 25 


DOE DOU b ys sac wit esha le us aah eae 282 64 
$1,400 83 
From which deduct payments for May 


ANCE a AEG 4 oie rnin, esti acme ds’ 6! 6: 48 26 69 
———— 1,374 14 


No. of acres remaining unsold July 1st, 1857, is 3,315.25. 
During the year no money has been loaned from the Uni- 
versity Fund, nor have any warrants been received for 
University land. 
JEROME M. TREADWELL, 
, Deputy Commissioner. 


[ IIL. J 
APPENDIX. 


I. Supplemental Report of the Regents of the University. 


Those of our fellow-citizens who were acquainted with 
the condition of the University on the 1st of January, ! 852, 
will remember that the new Regents, who then assumed 
the management of its affairs, and whose term ot office is 
about to expire, at the very commencement of their duties 
encountered some perplexing embarrassments, which, for 
a time, retarded their efforts to infuse new life and energy 
into the institution. They found the University in debt,— 
the entire income for the year anticipated,—the warrants 
dishonored at an empty treasury,—one of its most impor- 
tant departments unpopular, and the prominent literary 
professors, who still had charge of their department, smart- 
ing under what they and their friends regarded as an in- 
sulting public dismissal. 


It is with no design of censuring our immediate prede- 
cessors that we allude to this state of things. The debt 
was created in consequence of a laudable desire to enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness of the institution by establishing 
an important additional department, and it was reasonably 
anticipated that the increasing income of the University 
would provide for the increased expenditure. The pecu- 
liar organization of the University under the old system, 
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particularly the absence of a permanent executive officer, 
-or President, to watch over and control its internal affairs, 
more than any other cause, led to the misunderstanding 
between the former Regents and Professors. Under the 
existing system, we trust a similar misunderstanding will 
never occur. 

One of our first and most important duties was to en- 
deavor to re-establish the financial credit of the institution. 
Besides the debt of $100,000, originally obtained on the 
credit of the State by the issue of University bonds for 
that amount, and which was expended in the erection of 
buildings and aiding preparatory schools, called at the 
time. “Branches of the University;” there was also a do- 
mestic debt in the shape of outstanding warrants amount- 
ing to $12,761 98. The receipts from the University In- 
terest Fund, during the year, were but $12,619 50, or $142 - 
48 less than the domestic debt, leaving the entire support 
of the University to be provided for, without a dollar of 
income fromthe Uuiversity Fund that could be legitimately 
appropriated to its use during the year. In this state of 
the finances it was clearly impossible to sustain the Univer- 
sity, in a reputable manner, even for a single term, much 
less to answer the expectations of the people, or to fulfil 
the requirements of the constitution by the immediate elee- 
tion of a President and a thorough re-organization of the 
University. Whatever others may have expected from the 
supposed zeal and activity of the new board, recently 
elected by the people, we were promptly reminded by the 
importunities of the domestic creditors of the institution 
that without funds a University can no more progress than 
a railroad, a canal, or any other human enterprise. In this 
dilemma we were at a loss, for a time, what to do. To have 
civsed the Uniecoity would lave been injurious to the re- 
putation of the institution, and discreditable to the State. 
To have continued it, in its crippled condition, would have 
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been discreditable to ourselves. The legality of borowing 
money on the credit of the University even for its imme- 
diate relief, was seriously questioned, as no such power is 
conveyed by the constitution, or by any act of the Legisla- 
ture, and it is certainly wise to confine the expenditures of 
the institution within its actual income. We were also 
reluctant to countenance a precedent that might become a 
fruitful source of embarrassment hereafter. The expedient 
was finally adopted of changing the form of the outstand- 
ing obligations. A consolidated warrant for $10,000 was 
issued bearing seven per cent interest, and payable three 
years from date. This warrant was placed in the hands of 
a responsible banker in Detroit as security, who promptly 
redeemed the floating University warrants, and thus the 
treasury of the institution was relieved by merely changing 
the form of the debt, and extending the time of payment, 
leaving, in the mean time, most of the income from the Uni- 
versity fund to sustain the departments of the University. 
This income was by no means proportioned toits immediate 
and urgent necessities, and, on this fact being clearly 
shown, first, to Governor McClelland, and subsequently to 
Governor Bingham, through their recommendations and 
the enlightened policy of the representatives of the people, 
successive acts of the Legislature were passed relinquish- 
ing to the University, fora term of years, the annual inter- 
est on the University bonds. 

In consequence of the relinquishment of this interest, 
$7,000 00 per annum was added to the University Interest 
Fund, which enabled us to pay the consolidated warrant 
before it, was due, thus saving to the institution the interest 
on said warrant, or $700 00 per annum. 

As soon as the financial condition of the University, and 
the information in possession of the board justified the 
measure, Henry P. Tappan,-L. L. D., of New York city, 
was elected President of the University, and by virtue of 
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his office became its principal executive officer, which duty 
he has steadily performed with honor to himself and profit 
to the institution over which he presides. Believing that 
his views of a proper University education are liberal, 
progressive, and adapted to the present age, we have sus- 
tained him to the extent of our ability in all measures for 
the advancement of the University, and it gives us pleasure 
to add that we have rarely disagreed with him as to its 
true interests, during the period we have been associated 
in charge of the institution. 

The prosperity of the University, and its adaptation to 
the highest educational wants of the people, can no longer 
be questioned. The evidence of this is found in its present 
freedom from financial embarrassment; in the deservedly 
high reputation it maintains at home and abroad; in its able 
and efficient corps ot Professors and Assistant Professors, 
among whom are as thoroughly qualified educators as can 
be found in this or any other country, and who aid in at- 
tracting to its halls a constantly increasing number of stu- 
dents. 

We trust it will not be regarded as improper on this oc- 
casion to allude to the fact that during the period the Uni- 
versity has been under our charge, the experiment has been 
tried, for the first time we believe in the history of any 
State or nation, whether it is safe to entrust the highest, 
educational interest in the country toa body of men elected 
directly by the people. The question has been, and may 
again be seriously asked, whether a Board of Regents 
elected amid the struggles for party ascendancy, and who 
owe their authority, for the time being, perhaps, to politi- 
cal preferences, are prepared to act so impartially that 
their fellow citizens of whatever political party or religious 
denomination shall have no just cause of complaint. The 
responsibility of being the first to test this important ques-» 
tion having devolved upon us, we have not been unmindful: 
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of the delicate nature of the duty, and as infallible guides 

for the management of the institution, we have constantly 
kept in view the important considerations that the Univer- 
sity belongs to the whole people of the State—that it was 
not established for the purpose of promoting the peculiar 
views of political partisans or religious sects, but that its 
true mission is to provide for the people of Michigan an 
institution of learning that shall be to them a source of 
profit, of honor and pride—so elevated that no other insti- 
tution in the country shall excel it in the means of impart- 
ing, in the language of the statute, “a thorough knowledge 
of literature, science and the arts”—so impartial, that none 
need fear the introduction of aristocratical tendencies, or 
the undue influence of wealth or station—and so moral, that 
the purest mind need not apprehend the contaminating in- 
fluence of improper associations within its halls. This is 
our idea of a true University for the People, and we be- 
lieve that an institution whose aim is less than this, will 
never succeed as a State University; conducted on these 
principles it will grow with our growth and strengthen 
with our strength, without a rival in our State, for there 
will be no cause for rivalry. 

The accompanying reports from the Finance Committee, 
and from the President of the University, exhibit the state 
of the finances, and the general condition of the University; 
number of students, facilities for instruction, etc. 

As we are about to close our official duties to this insti- 
‘tution, we are reminded that of the eight Regents elected 

“six years since, two have died, viz: Lieut. Gov. Parsons 
and Judge Ely. They were honest, intelligent men, unwa- 
vering friends of the institution, and prudent counsellors 
at-our Board. While we pay this brief tribute to their 
memory we also are reminded of the uncertainty of mere 
human calculations—but if we have aided, however imper- 
fectly, in placing one of our admirable institutions of learn- 
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ing on a foundation somewhat more popular and secure 
than we found it, the results of our efforts will continue 
long after we shall have passed from. the present field of 
our labors. 
M. A. PATTERSON, 
In behalf of the Executive and Finance Committees. 


IT, Report on the Moral Conduct of the Students, and the 
means employed to impress upon them sound moral and re- 
ligious principles. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Faculties of the 
University of Michigan, in compliance with the request of 
the honorable the Board of Regents of the University, re- 
spectfully submit the following statement of facts: 

While in coiamon with the Faculties of all other Colle- 
ges and Universities, we have frequent occasion to admon- 
iso the young men entrusted to our tuition, and sometimes 
find ourselves forced to the more unpleasant duty of ex- 
treme measures; while also we are ready to acknowledge 


and to deplore our own want of perfection, both ‘as 
instructors and as men professing the Christian religion, 


we cannot refrain from expressing our firm conviction 
—a conviction founded upon considerable experience 
as instructors, and upon intimate acquaintance with other 
seminaries of learning—that there exists in general among 
the students of the University of Michigan, a more vir- 
tuous sentiment and a higher tone of moral feeling than 
we have ever witnessed elsewhere ; that the proportion of 
youth whose impulses are wayward and vicious is unusually 
limited; and that, in addition to youth of irreproachable 
character and sterling integrity, who have not become 
members of any Christian Church, there has ever been 
among us a very considerable number, we may with de- 
vout thankfulness add, an increasing number, who furnish 
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the most conclusive and gratifying evidence of active Christ- 
jan piety. ad 

To this expression of our opinion, we may add, that, as 
in other public institutions of the State, the Sacred Scrip- 
_ tures are regularly read, and prayers offered in the morn- 
ing in the Chapel of the University by the President, or, in 
his absence, by the senior Professor; also that several se- 
ries of lectures, one of which is now in progress, have 
been publicly delivered Sabbath afternoons by the Presi- 
dent, on the evidences of the Christian Religion. In addi- 
tion to these more public services, weekly prayer meetings 
are held among the students, and a society for Missionary 
Inquiry furnishes occasional addresses wh*_.. ... « delivered 
in the different churches in Ann Arvor. In cennection 
with this society an effort, first suggested by a Professor in 
the Medical College, is now making to establish a select 
library of religious literature, which shall not only be aux- 
iliary to the researches of the Missionary Society, but 
which shall also furnish and encourage appropriate Sab- 
bath reading among the students generally. Of our own 
earnest desire for the moral and religious welfare of the 
young men in the University, propriety forbids us to speak 
particularly; nor need we, on this occasion, enter into 
any more minute statement of facts. We would now, as 
always hitherto, speak with devout gratitude of the pros- 
perity of the University of Michigan in all of its phases 
and varied relations; and it is our earnest desire that we, 
individual members of its Faculties, may prove ourselves 
worthy of so signal « blessing. 


Finally, we are constrained to say that if any persons or 
class of persons have conceived an unfavorable opinion of 
the University as a place of education for Christian youth, 
with sincere deference to the persons who entertain this 
opinion, and with the fullest conviction that they would do 
us no wilful injustice, it is our conviction that such an 
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opinion must either be founded on an incorrect apprehen- 
sion of the facts, or else from too limited a comparison with 
other institutions of learning. In the confidence that we 
may justly claim a moral superiority to the older colleges 
of our country, it has always afforded us pleasure to receive 
the notice and even the scrutiny of a candid and intelligent 
public. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, Pres. A. WINCHELL, 


GEO. P. WILLIAMS, F. BRUNNOW, 
ABRAM SAGER, C. L. FORD, 

S. H. DOUGLASS, H. S. FRIEZE, 
LOUIS FASQUELLE, A. D. WHITE, 

M. GUNN, ALFRED DU BOIS, 
SAMUEL DENTON, D. C. BROOKS, 
JAMES R. BOICEH, JNO. E. CLARK, 
A. B. PALMER, DEVOLSON WOOD, 


LITI, Memorial of the President and Faculty. 


To the Mayor and Common Council of the City of Ann Arbor : 


The undersigned, President and Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, beg leave to present to your honorable 
body the following statement and memorial, to wit : 

That they experience serious embarrassment in their 
endeavors to educate the young men committed to their 
charge, and to form their habits and character, by reason 
of the wanton violation on the part of persons residing in 
this city, of ordinance No. 31, section 2, passed by your 
honorable body, in relation to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Many of these young men are minors, and with 
the inexperience and heedlessness of youth are liable to be 
led astray through social and generous dispositions in them- 
selves commendable, when places of temptations exist. 


' 
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The usefulness and prosperity of the University must be 
impaired if the city in which it is located gains the repu- 
tation of being dangerous to morals and good order. 

The Faculty have the satisfaction of knowing that a very 
large majority of the young men under their care are 
strictly moral and orderly, but any examples of dissipation 
tend to bring a reproach upon the whole institution as well 
as upon the city. Rumor naturally exaggerates these 
evils ; and the existence of wrong examples may lead to a 
wider demoralization. 

The undersigned would therefore most respectfully call 
the attention of your honorable body to the above named 
violation, and urge upon your consideration the possibility 
of a stricter execution of an ordinance so honorable to your 
wisdom and sagacity. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 22, 1857. 

(Signed,) HENRY P. TAPPAN, Pres. 

GHO. P. WILLIAMS, F. BRUNNOW, 

SILAS H. DOUGLASS, LOUIS FASQUELLE, 

SAMUEL DENTON, J. R. BOISE, 


ABRAM SAGER, A. B. PALMER, 
DEVOLSON WOOD, A. WINCHELL, 
JNO. EH. CLARK, HENRY 8S. FRIEZE, 
A. D. WHITH, C. L. FORD, 


ALFRED DU BOIS, MOSES GUNN, 
DALUS C. BROOKS. 


At a meeting of the Common Council of the City of Ann 
Arbor, held December 29th, 1857, the Mayor presented 
and read the above memorial. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the memorial of the President and Faculty 
of the University presents a subject worthy of our serious 
consideration, that the the evils complained of have en- 
grossed much of our attention, that we have enacted as 
stringent ordinances on the subject as the Constitution 

33 
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and laws of our State and our city charter permit, and such 
as will, if strictly enforced, remedy the evil. 

Resolved, That we will as a Board, as well ag individually,. 
do all in our power to correct the evils complained of. 

fesolved, That the Mayor be directed to prosecute for 
every gross violation of ordinance No. 31, and any other 
city ordinance, whenever such proof is offered him as will, 
in his opinion, ensure the conviction of the offender. 

Resolved, That the Marshal and his deputies be instructed 
to exercise all due diligence in enforcing said ordinance. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this session of our 
Board be published. 

W.S. MAYNARD, Mayor. 
N. B. Nyr, Recorder. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


To the Hon. Ira Marnew, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction : 


The undersigned appointed by you, in pursuance of the 
statute, to make a personal examination into the state and 
condition of the University, respectfully report the results 
of our examination, and suggest such improvements as we 
deem important. 

One of our number, from his former official position and 
@ warm personal interest in its foundation and progress, has 
been familiar with the University throughout its history. 
In order to fulfil the duties assigned to us by our appoint- 
ment, the undersigned have visited the institution and sat- 
isfied ourselves, by personal observation and inquiry, as to 
its condition and wants. 

Having individually and independently received our im- 
pressions and formed our opinions, and afterwards con- 
ferred together, we are prepared fully and cordially to 
unite in this report. In order that we may be as concise 
and succinct as possible we arrange it under several heads. 


1.— What the State University should be. i" 


It will be accepted by every citizen, as a self-evident 
proposition, that we do not want an institution suited only 
to an old aristocratic or despotic government. Weneed a 
place for the education of the sons of the people, adapted 
to the genius of our civil institutions and the spirit of re- 
publican liberty. 


cs 
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Let the University crown, as it was designed to do, our 
admirable system of general education, equally free in all 
its parts, and adapted to the wants and character of the 
people for whose benefit it is established. 

Let the system, so excellent, upon the statute book, be 
carried forward as rapidly as possible to entire perfection. 
And, if we imagine it to be thus perfected we may form a 
very clear idea of what the University should be made. 
We shall have as good a school in every country neighbor- 
hood as the people are willing to sustain. We devoutly 
trust that every such school will yet become as perfect as a 
strictly primary school can be made. - 

In every village we shall have a Union School, with a 
corps of teachers capable of giving instruction in all de- 
sirable branches of a thorough practical education to those 
who do not wish to pursue a course involving several years 
of approaching or early manhood, and of fully preparing 
those who desire it to enter the regular college classes of 
the University.* 

We shall have the normal school, already performing its 
noble work, furnishing to these common schools and union 
schools thoroughly trained and competent teachers, and 
also affording a perfect model of the highest excellence in 
the modes of teaching and school discipline. 

And, then will come the University, with its collegiate 
departments corresponding in some degree with the Ger- 
man gymnasium, and also its special University depart- 
ments. 

It will be a long time, with the hoped for and probable 
progress of the union schools, before it will be desirable to 
separate the collegiate department from the University. 
Indeed we are strongly inclined to believe that it is far 
better that the college course of those who design to pur- 
sue special studies should be pursued under the same gen- 


*See note at the end of this Report. 
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eral supervisionand at the same place with their more ex- 
tended range of study; whilst it would be a very doubtful 
policy to substitute the strictly graded system of Germany 
for the more popular plan of a union school. By designa- 
ting this as a more popular plan, we do not intend merely 
that it is or will be more agreeable to popular feeling, but 
that it is better adapted to the popular wants and conven- 
ience. If it should be made necessary that a youth should 
leave home and go to one of a certain few points, in order 
to pursue certain studies embraced only in the gymnastic 
course, and which we propose shall be taught, as there 
may be a demand for them, in all the union schools, it 
seems to us that it would discourage rather than promote 
the more general diffusion of a high grade of education. 

We do not wish to be understood as dogmatically assert- 
ing our irrevocable convictions, but as frankly suggesting 
our present impressions. By a full and free discussion and 
a candid obedience to the teachings of experience, we may 
hope to reach safe and unquestioned conclusions. 

We advocate the most efficient provision for a thorough: 
education of all who are willing to avail themselves of its: 
advantages. We hold, therefore, that besides the college: 
course, which affords a good introductory training to the- 
young man wishing to enter upon the practical business of’ 
life, and an indispensable introduction to the study of the 
learned professions, our University should afford ample fa- 
cilities for the full and satisfactory pursuits of special stu- 
dies, and of the learned professions, excepting theology. 

And these advantages, by the original constitution of 
the University, were designed for the whole people. All of 
its facilities were liberally provided for the young citizens 
of the then future Commonwealth, without fee or reward. 

Such is the munificent and truly democratic plan of our 
whole system, including the University. It requires only 
the thirst for knowledge and means within the reach of the 
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son of almost every farmer or mechanic, to enable any 
young man to attain the highest intellectual accomplish- 
ments. 


2.—Wherein the University of Michigan differs from Euro- 
_ pean Universities. 

We do not mest to extend our remarks under ‘hn 
head ; but as some unfounded prejudices have been crea- 
ted by the use of certain names, we propose in a general 
way to show that our own cherished institution is adapted 
to the true genius of our young and free country. 

From the Prussian universities, to which it has often 
been compared, it differs mainly in two respects—the Col- 
lege and University proper are united together, and the 
instruction is not wholly by lectures. 

In the German universities the students hear lectures, 
and read what books they choose, and dispose of themselves 
very much after their own fancy. With us certain text 
books are followed, and daily lessons are learned, followed 
by a searching and critical examination. And the student, 
particularly in the collegiate departments, is subject to a 
wholesome and enlightened discipline. 

The system in our University also differs from the En- 
glish, in important particulars. It utterly dispenses with 
the system of huddling the students together, separate and 
apart from society and the community, like anchorites, but 
without any part of their professed denial of the world. 
By allowing our students to seek board in private families, 
they still remain subject to the restraints and amenities of 
society, and the moral contamination and the formation of 
clans and conspiracies, so often witnessed under the English 
“‘Commons” system, are greatly discouraged. At the same 
time our system agrees in the main with the English in the 
method of instruction. 

It is not, then, wholly Prussian, or a slavish copy of any 
antiquated or effete system; nor is it a blind imitation of 
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any other, however efficient and wise it may be for the 
people for whom it is administered. It is not so stereo- 
typed, by rigid rule and compass, but that the Regents 
have the fullest scope for the exercise of their highest wis- 
dom in moulding its form to the progress of the age, and 
making it a truly American system. 


3.—What the University has become. 


We propose to inquire how far it has progressed towards 
fulfilling its magnificent design. It has been founded about 
twenty years. Within that period much useful experience 
has been acquired, and some erroneous ideas have been 
corrected. The experiment ofa government without a head 
has been faithfully tried and abandoned. 

Whilst much good has been done and foundations have 
been laid, during all these twenty years, the decided pros- 
perity of the University is quite recent. 

Within three years it has, by a sudden leap, reached a 
rank in reputation and actual efficiency, not perhaps equal 
with the very first of American institutions, but certainly 
inferior to very few. We venture our own humble opinion 
that there are none superior, except Yale and Harvard; 
and in some respects we claim a superiority of course and 
design for the Michigan University, even to these honored 
seats of learning. 

The College classes are large and thoroughly instructed, 
as we know from personal observation. We assert boldly 
and strongly, that no college in our country is favored with 
better instructors, or those who exert more earnest zealand 
practical intelligence in the training of their classes. 

The Medical department is highly prosperous, having been 
attended during the past term by 167 students, of whom 
27 received their diplomas. It is manned by a full corps 
of able instructors. The Professor of Chemistry 1s now in- 
structing a class of fourteen enterprising young men in the 
special department of Analytical and Practical Chemistry. 
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The department of Astronomy is organized by the erec- 
tion of an excellent Observatory, and the appointment, as 
Professor, of a practical Astronomer from the university of 
Berlin, whose merit is only exceeded by his unassuming 
courtesy and modesty. 

The department of Law is not yet organized, but doubt- 
less will be, assoon as practicable. Weventure to suggest, 
that one instructor of Law should be appointed without 
great delay, whose special duty it shall be to make the 
advanced classes thoroughly acquainted with the constitu- 
tions and general laws of our country, the law of the com- 
mon transactions of life, and the forms of, and the law re- 
lating to ordinary county, township and school district 
business, and perhaps also with general!.political science 
and history. 

4.— Buildings, Apparatus, etc. 


The location of the University is beautiful and in all re- 
spects appropriate. The grounds are capable of embel- 
lishment and improvement, which should not be long de- 
layed. We trust the Regents will give their early atten- 
tion to asystem of enlightened ornamentation of the whole 
grounds. rats 

The buildings are very inadequate and of the cheapest 
description. The extreme economy exhibited has been a 
matter of necessity, but if still enforced, it may prove a 
loss rather than a Saving. By changing the two old build- 
ings, heretofore partly occupied as lodgings rooms, entirely 
into library, recitation rooms, &c., these wants will be 
pretty fairly met. But the whole interior arrangements 
and finish of these buildings, and also of the Medical Col- 
lege, are far inferior to what the present standing and 
erowing prospects of the institution,demand. 

Neatness and chaste beauty have a restraining and edu- 
cational influence too valuable to be neglected by the en- 
lightened educator. This principle is fully adopted in 
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our eastern cities, even in the construction of their common 
school buildings, and it should not be overlooked in our 
University. If elegant and tasteful buildings are useful in 
governing and educating the more rude and ignorant chil- 
dren of a city, upon what just grounds can we wish for 
those of an inferior character for the sons of the intelligent. 
citizens of our State? 

No more buildings will be required for lodging rooms, as. 
we believe it will be adopted as the very best plan, to 
leave the students to select their boarding places, under 
the direction of their parents, in the city of Ann Arbor. 
This arrangement enables parents to provide for the es- 
sential influences of Christian teaching and example, in ac- 
cordance with their own views. The government of the 
University will justly enforce the wishes of parents, in this 
respect, and thus the youth will be trained in the faith of 
their fathers. 

5.—TLhe wants of the University. 


There is no want which the Regents, in co-operation with 
the very competent Faculty, would not very promptly sup- 
ply, if they had the means. It is with the hope of aiding 
them, however humbly, in obtaining the requisite means, 
that we here speak of these wants. 

Let no citizen be staggered with the suggestion that 
the University wants money. It does in fact need it, and 
wisdom dictates that it should have aid at the proper time, 
and not after the niggardliness of the State may have fa- 
tally crippled its growing power. 

It is prepared, we believe, with prudent management, 
te afford gratuitous education to all our sons who are likely 
to seek its halls, without support from the State treasury, 
if it can be adequately supplied with capital by way of 
buildings and apparatus. Let not a State which is, com- 
pared with the majority of her sister States, free from the 
burdens of debt, and which can cheerfully and gladly spend 

34 
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three hundred thousand dollars in erecting an asylum for 
the insane, (a most glorious charity,) —let not such a State 
begrudge one hundred thousand dollars for the education 
of those of sound mind who are to rule her future destinies. 

The Regents are now erecting a Chemical Laboratory 
out of means under their control,—an improvement which 
-has been much needed and which will be a credit to the 
institution. 

The most urgent present want is, perhaps, a Chapel. 
The room now occupied for this purpose is wholly insuffi- 
cient for the accommodation of the present number of stu- 
dents. And there is no suitable place for any public exer- 
cise which the people may have an interest in attending. 

There is also a great want of apparatus, in view of the 
rapid growth and brightening prospects of the University. 
Even the Professor of Chemistry, who has been many 
years accumulating a store of means and instruments by 
small accretions, is obliged to employ his own mechanical 
ingenuity in preparing illustrations of his lectures. Phi- 
losophical apparatus is almost literally wanting. 

The Library, although excellent and select in its compo- 
sition, is utterly inadequate to the actual wants of profes- 
sors and students. It needs, at once, a large addition, and 
provision for its annual increase. 

In the departments of Mineralogy, Zoology, Geology and 
Botany, thanks to the energy and industry of the lamented 
Houghton, there are very creditable cabinets. Our object 
ie in no respect to disparage the institution, but to point 
out its claims to the justice and liberality of the State. 

As nearly as we can ascertain, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, which we are inclined to think the State 
treasury honestly owes the University fund, would be suf- 
ficient for the present wants above indicated. We respect- 
fully present this claim, through you, to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Legislature. | | 
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One subject, in relation to the practical management of 
the University, seems to be a proper subject of remark 
from us, in this connection. The care of this management 
has been wisely vested in a Board of Regents, who are 
elected by the people,in separate districts. By leaving the 
design to be fully carried out, and abstaining from legisla- 
tive interference in the internal government and arrange- 
_ ments of the institution, we think one of the greatest dan- 
gers arising from its being under State patronage will be 
avoided. Ifthe course of study, or any other such matter 
is to be subject tothe changing opinions or whims of the 
changing legislators, there will be danger that the Univer- 
sity can not have or retain any certain or permanent repu- 
tation. It must necessarily be greatly dependent upon its 
character for its prosperity. We think that the popular 
election of Regents affords ample opportunity for the im- 
press of the deliberate popular sentiment, and that a wise 
policy, to say nothing of any constitutional or legal ques- 
tions, should induce the Legislature to abstain from di- 
rectly interfering with the internal affairs of the institu- 
tion. Whether the particular measure is agreeable to our 
wishes, in itself, or otherwise, ought not to warp our judg- 
ment upon such a question. 


6.—Future Prospects. 


The career of our University, in the future, is to be de- 
termined by the active support, or blind indifference of the 
present generation, and particularly of those about to wield 
the destinies of the State by reason of their official posi- 
tion. The present revived and highly prosperous condi- 
tion of the institution is not owing to one, or even two, but 
to several causes. One of the most prominent of these is 
a change of policy in relation to practical government. For 
some years there was no responsible head, and no institu- 
tion of learning without a head can be prosperous. 

The selection of a man of wide distinction, of eminent 
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literary attainments and educational experience, as the head 
of the University, has had great influence in producing its 
increased prosperity. But, if possible, a still greater influ- 
ence has resulted from the filling up of the required pro- 
fessorships, with experienced teachers and thorough schol- 
ars. The discipline of the College departments has been 
much improved, and we feel confident it will continue to be 
such that parents will feel a satisfaction in placing their 
sons under its wholesome restraints. 

With such a well devised plan and such a noble begin- 
ning, we can, if we will, make our educational system, in its 
whole extent, the most perfect and efficiént of any now ex- 
isting. Weenvy not the citizen of Michigan his contracted 
mind, who could not take pride and pleasure in promoting 
so glorious an achievement. 

In the race of civilization now being contested amongst 
our States and other enlightened nations, together with 
Christian morality, the highest intellectual training will 
secure the greatest success. Even asmall State may enjoy 
pre-eminence and countless blessings, by the perfect edu- 
cational training of its people. The inhabitants of Michi- 
gan are a people derived mainly from educated communi- 
ties. We are favored with every desired opportunity to 
rise still higher in the scale of civilization. We have only 
to improve our opportunities in order to permanently estab- 
lish our beloved State upon a full equality with any one of 
the confederated republics of this great nation. 

Every motive of generous State pride, as well as every 
sentiment of Christian philanthropy, urges us to a liberal 
and enlightened policy. | 

Our deep interest in this most important subject must be 
our apology for extending this report to so great a length. 

JOHN D. PIERCE, 
HENRY C. KNIGHT, © 
September 30, 1857. Visitors. 
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Notr.—The undersigned begs leave to state, that, in 
speaking of union schools in this report, it was not his in- 
tention, and he fully believes it was not the intention of 
his colleague, to recommend any radical change in the char- 
acter and objects of those schools as now established. It 
will be noticed that we speak very doubtfully of a com- 
pletely graded system of schools. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between a strict gradation of scholars and classes, and 
such a gradation of schools. Thus, we speak of the union 
school as being capable of obviating the necessity of taking 
the youth who may wish to prepare for a college course 
away from the care of his parents and the restraints of 
home. The union school is but an improved form of the 
“common school.” We do not recommend that the pri- 
mary or common school shall be a strictly promary school, 
in what we suppose to be the Prussian sense; but, that it 
shall afford as full an education in English studies, from 
the alphabet to the mathematical and natural sciences, as 
the means and liberality of the district may permit, by pro- 
viding sufficient accommodations and instruction. In the 
union school this idea may be carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than in a single small district school; and, in 
addition, when the people of the district require and con- 
sent, classical studies may be pursued to the extent of pre- 
paring pupils to enter the college classes. 

We conjecture that no other schools will be needed for 
some years, and that future experience, and a free and 
manly discussion, when the University proper may so ex- 
pand as to render the collegiate department a burden, and 
denominational colleges may have demonstrated their ca- 
pacities, will be likely to guide our successors to the best 
means of entirely perfecting what has been so well begun. 

I only am responsible for this note. 

Hi Gok. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION. 


The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan was 
established in obedience to a requisition of the Revised 
Constitution of the State, adopted 15th August, 1850, which 
may be found in Art. 13: 

“Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement ; 
and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural School. The Legislature may ap- 
propriate the twenty-two sections of Salt Spring Lands now 
unappropriated, or the money arising from the sale of the 
same, where such lands have been already sold, and any 
land which may hereafter be granted or appropriated for 
such purpose, for the support and maintenance of such 
School, and may make the same a branch of the University, 
for instruction in agriculture and the natural sciences con- 
nected therewith, and place the same under the supervis- 
ion of the Regents of the University.” 


AOT OF ORGANIZATION. 

The Legislature, i: order to carry out the foregoing pro- 
vision of the Constitution, at the session of 1855, passed the 
following act: 

! [ No. 130. | 


AN ACT for the establishment of a State Aciiecmman 
School. 


Szotion 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, 
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That the President and Executive Committee of the Mich- 
igan State Agricultural Society, be and are hereby author- 
ized to select, subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Education, a location and site for a State Agricultural 
School, within ten miles of Lansing; and subject to such 
approval, contract for and purchase for the State of Michi- 
gan, such lands, not less than five hundred acres, nor more 
than one thousand acres, in one body, for the purpose of an 
experimental farm and site for such Agricultural School: 
Provided, That the amount to be paid for such farm and 
site shall not exceed fifteen dollars per acre, and that the 
conveyance or conveyances be made to the State of Michi- 
gan. : 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated twenty-two sections 
of Salt Spring Lands, or the money arising from the sale 
thereof, referred to in article 13, section 11, of the Consti- 
tution of the State of Michigan, for the purchase of land ~ 
for such site and location, and the preparation thereof, the 
erection of buildings, the purchase of furniture, apparatus, 
library and implements, payment of professors and teach- 
ers, and other necessary expenses to be incurred in the es- 
tablishment and successful operation of said school. 

Sec. 3. Upon the execution and delivery to the Secretary 
of State of the proper conveyance or conveyances of the 
land, the purchase of which is provided for in the first sec- 
tion of this act, and the certificate of the Attorney General 
that he has examined the title to the same, and finds it un- 
encumbered, and that the conveyance or conveyances are 
executed in due form, and a certificate of the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Education, that the same is in 
accordance with the contract or contracts for the purchase 
of the same, and that the location has been approved by 
them, the Auditor General shall draw his warrant or war- 
rants on the State Treasurer for the amount of such pur- 
chase, in favor of the party or parties to whom such sum or 
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sums shall be due, payable out of said Salt Spring Lands, 
or money accruing from the sale of the same; and the said 
certificates in this section mentioned, shall be filed and pre- 
served in the office of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 4. Upon the purchase of such location and site, there 
shall be established on such site, under the direction and 
supervision of the State Board of Education, an Agricultural 
School, by the name and style of the Agricultural College 
of the State of Michigan, and the chief purpose and design 
of which shall be to improve and teach the science and 
practice of agriculture. 

Sec. 5. The course of instruction in said College shall in- 
clude the following branches of education, viz: an English 
and Scientific Course, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Bot- 
any, Animal and Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, Metzorology, Entomology, Veterinary Art, 
Mensuration, Leveling and Political Economy, with Book- 
Keeping and the Mechanic Arts which are directly con- 
nected with agriculture, and such other [studies] as the 
Board of Education may from time to time see fit to pre- 
scribe, having reference to the objects specified in the pre- 
vious section ; and the said Board may establish such Pro- 
fessorships, and employ such Professors and Teachers, to 
be called the Board of Instruction of said College, for the 
instruction aforesaid, as they may judge best for such ob- 
ject: Provided, The sum paid such professors and teachers 
for the first year after said College shall go into operation, 
shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars, and for 
the next year, not exceeding the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars, and for any years thereafter such sum as the State 
Board of Education may deem necessary for the successful 
operation of the institution. Tuition in said institution 
shall be forever free to pupils from this State, and any num- 
ber of pupils may be admitted who shall apply from any 
part of this State: Provided, That in case more pupils ap- 
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ply than can be accommodated or taught, then said Board 
shall adopt some equitable plan, giving to each county a 
number according to the ratio of population, as it shall ap- 
pear from the census last taken; and in that case, those 
from each county shall be admitted in the order in which 
they shall apply, until the quota of such county be fall. 

Sec. 6. There shall be two scholastic terms in each year, 
the first term commencing on the first Wednesday in April, 
and ending on the last Wednesday in October, the second 
term commencing on the first Wednesday in December, and 
ending on the last Wednesday in February; and no pupil 
shall be received for less than one term, unless by special 
permission from the Board of Instruction. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Education, upon coxsultation with 
the Board of Instruction, shall, from time to time, fix and 
establish rules as to the number of hours which shall be de- 
voted to manual labor and to study, which may be different. 
in different terms or seasons; but during the first term in 
each year, the time devoted to labor shall not be less than 
three nor more than four hours each day; and no student 
or pupil of said College shall be exempt from such labor, 
except in case of sickness or other infirmity. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Education shall appoint one of the 
professors in said College to be President thereof, and one 
to be its Secretary, and one to be its Treasurer; and the 
Board of Instruction may establish such rules and regula- 
tions, from time to time, for the government of said College 
and instruction therein, as they may deem proper in any 
matter not regulated by the Board of Education; and the 
rules and regulations adopted by such Board of Instruction, 
shall remain in full force until altered by said Board of Edu- 
cation. And said Board of Instruction shall have power, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education, to estab- 
lish By-laws for the government and discipline of the pupils 
of said College, in regard to conduct and behavior, and to: 
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affix such pecuniary penalties as they may deem proper, 
and to prescribe the causes for expulsion or dismissal of 
any such pupil, which By-laws shall have the force of law, 
unless altered, modified or repealed by the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Legislature ; and the Board of Education shall 
fix the compensation to be credited or paid for the labor 
performed by pupils, under the provisions of section seven 
of this act. 

Sec. 9. The President of said Board of Instruction shall 
preside at all meetings of said Board, except in case of sick- 
ness or absence ; in which case the Board may elect one of 
their number President pro tempore; and it shall be the 
duty of the President to see that all the regulations estab- 
lished by this Act, by the Board of Education, and by the 
Board of Instruction in regard to the government and in- 
struction in said College, be enforced. 

Sec. 10 The Secretary of said Board of Instruction shall 
record all the proceedings of said Board, and all regulations 
and by-laws for the government of said College, and shall 
publish the same, and furnish a copy thereof to the Gover- 
nor of this State, to each member of the Board of education, 
to the county clerk of each county, and to the clerk of each 
organized township in this State. He shall also keep a full 
record af all improvements and experiments made on said 
lands, their cost and results. He shall also keep a careful 
account with each field, in connection with a plan of the 
farming lands or farm, exhibiting the position of each, in 
which shall be shown the manner and cost of preparing the 
ground, the kind of crop, time of planting or sowing, the 
after condition, the time and manner of harvesting, the labor 
devoted to each process and its cost price, with the cost of 
preparing the matured crop for market, and the price for 
which it was sold, and of such other matters as the Boards 
of Education and of Instruction, or either of them, may re- 
quire of him; and he shall furnish a copy thereof at the end 
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of each term to the President of the Board of Education; . 
and the said record shall, at all reasonable hours, be open to 
the inspection of any citizen of this State. 

Sec. 11. The Treasurer shall receive and keep all moneys 
arising from the sale of products of the farm, and from fines 
and penalties that may be imposed, and shall give bonds in 
such sum as the Board of Education may require. He shall 
pay over all moneys upon the warrant of the President, 
countersigned by the Secretary, on account of such contin- 
gent expenses of the institution as may arise. He shall ren- 
der annually, in the month of December, to the Board of 
Education, andas often as required by said Board, a full and 
true account of all moneys received and disbursed by him; 
stating for what received and paid, and shall produce vouch- 
ers for such payments. The surplus money, if any remain 
in his hands at the time of rendering such account, shall, if 
required by said Board, be paid over to the State Treas- 
urer, to be placed to the credit of said institution. 

Sec. 12. After snid College shall have commenced its first 
term, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall ap- 
point visitors for the same, who shall perform the like duties 
required of such visitors by law, in reference to the State 
Normal School. 

Sec. 13. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Arproved February 12, 1855. 


LOCATION AND BUILDINGS. 


On the t6th June, 1855, the President and Executive 
Committee of the State Agricultural Society—present, A. 
Y. Moore, President, J. C. Holmes, Secretary, and Messrs, 
S. M. Bartlett, Payne K. Leach, James Bayley, Justus Gage 
and John Stark weather—in accordance with the provisions 
of the foregoing law, selected the tract for the Agricultural 
Farm offered by Col. A. R. Burr, of Lansing, consisting of 
676 57-100 acres. The selection was approved by the State 
Board of Education, and the purchase made. The tract lies 
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three and a half miles directly east from Lansing, and the 
avenue eastward, starting from the front of the Capitol, 
would pass in front of the College Buildings. The Farm 
lies on both sides of the Cedar River, and is regarded as a 
judicious and admirable location, although it was nearly in 
a state of nature at the time of the purchase. 

Under the superintendence of Mr.8. M. Bartlett, of Mon- 
roe, a College Building 100 feet by 50, and a Boarding 
House of nearly equal size, each three stories high, and of 
brick, have been erected. 

To Mr. J. C. Holmes great credit is"due for his indefati- 
gable exertions in all the incipient movements that have 
resulted in the establishment, so far, of the Institfition. 


LEGISLATION IN 1857. 


The present Legislature of the State, has made provision 
for further maturing and sustaining the institution for two 
years, by the liberal appropriation of Forty Thousand Dol- 
lars, according to the terms of the following Act: 


[ No. 142. ] 


AN ACT making an appropriation for ‘the State Agricul- 
tural School, and to amend the act entitled “An Act for 
the establishment of a State Agricultural School,” ap- 
proved February twelfth, eighteen huudred and fifty-five. 
SECTION 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, 

That there be and there is hereby appropriated out of the 

treasury of this State, the sum of forty thousand dollars, 

for the erection of buildings, purchase of furniture, appa- 
ratus, implements and library, payment of Professors and 

Teachers, and to improve and carry on the Farm, and other 

necessary expenses to be incurred in the successful opera- 

tion of said School during the years eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven and eighteen hundred and fifty-eight; which 
sum shall be drawn from the treasury on the presentation 
of the proper certificates of the Board of education to the 
Auditor General, and on his warrant to the State Treasurer, 
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Sec. 2. Section second of the act entitled “An Act for 
the establishment of a State Agricultural School,” approved 
February twelfth, eighteen hundred and fitty-five, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows, to wit: That there is 
hereby appropriated twenty-two sections of Salt Spring 
Lands, or the money arising from the sale thereof, referred 
to in article thirteen, section eleven, of the Constitution of 
the State of Michigan, for the purchase of land for such 
site and location, and the preparation thereof, the erection 
of buildings, the purchase of furniture, apparatus, library 
and implements, payment of professors and teachers, and 
other necessary expenses to be incurred in the establish- 
ment and successful operation of said School; which sum 
shall be drawn from the State Treasury on the presentation 
of the proper certificates of the Board of Education to the 
Auditor General, and on his warrant to the State Treasurer; 
but not to exceed in the whole amount the sum of fifty-six 
thousand, three hundred and twenty dollars, the minimum 
price of said twenty-two sections, unless the whole proceeds 
of the sales of said sections shall exceed that sum, and then 
not to exceed the amount of such proceeds. 

Approved February 16, 1857. 


DEDICATION. 


A corps of Professors having been chosen, and the Insti- 
tution prepared for the reception of Students, it was dedi- 
cated by the Board of Education to the purposes for which 
it was designed, with appropriate services, on the 13th day 
of May, 1857, in the presence of the Governor, several offi- 
cers of the State Government, and a large concourse of 
citizens, from various parts of the State. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M., Hon. H. L. Miller, President of the 
Board of Education, called the assemblage to order with 
the following brief remarks : 

Fe_Low Citizens—The attendance here to-day, of solarge 
an assemblage of the citizens of the State, to witness and 
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take part in the opening of this Institution, affords me a 
high satisfaction, and I feel it to be a grateful duty, on the 
part of the Board of Education, to express the great plea- 
sure it gives them. It manifests a warm interest in the 
cause of Education; also, in that department of it to which 
this Institution is to be more particularly devoted. During 
the time which this Board have been occupied in carrying 
out the designs which the State had committed to them, 
they have felt strongly that everything connected with the 
Institution was new, and that, in pushing them to comple- 


tion, they would have to undergo peculiar trials, and that rin 4 


they could look nowhere for precedents by which they 
might be guided. They are now happy to feel, by your 
presence, that your countenance and sympathy are with 
them. In commencing the exercises, with which it has 
been deemed proper to celebrate the occasion of delivering 
the College and all its appurtenances into the charge of 
the Faculty, that that body may now commence the labors 
of instruction, I deem it peculiarly appropriate to recog- 
nize the guardianship of that one Great Being, who is be- 
fore all human powers, and we will now commence our 
exercises by reading a portion of the Divine Word. 

After the reading of the first twenty verses of the third 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, by the Rev. George Wil- 


lard, a member of the Board of Education, and prayer by 


the Rev. William Mahon, the Hon. John R. Kellogg, senior 
member, in behalf of the Board of Education, formally de- 
livered the Institution and Farm into the charge of the 
President and Faculty of the College. 

The Hon. Joseph R. Williams, President of the Institu- 
tion, responded in the following address : 
Gentlemen of the Board of Education 

of the State of Michigan: 

It seems appropriate, on the assumption of the duties 

and responsibilities of their position, that in behalf. of the 
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' Faculty, I should indicate the design, the scope, and the 
capacities of this Institution, explain some of the difficul- 
ties that beset it, and state some of the advantages which 
may result from its establishment. 

The energies and aspirations of our race often feel the 
want of agencies necessary to their further development, 
before such agencies appear. Rarely, however, is any en- 
terprise matured, which the condition of society does not 
demand. Perfect as our educational systems are, for a long 
time a great vacuum has remained to be filled. 

Besides the Common School and the University, there 
have been no Institutions, which, taking the student di- 
rectly from the common school, and omitting studies purely 
literary and classical, on which he has no years to bestow, 
yet carry him farther than the University in the applica- 
tion of modern science to the practical business of life, par- * 

| ticularly Agricultural Life. In the higher institutions, men 

\ were fitted, yea, accomplished, for professional life, but dur- 
ing four years devotion to severe study, few attainments 
\were made valuable to a cultivator of the soil, while tastes 

-and habits were acquired which created indifference and 
inaptitude to the most healthy and rational of the occupa- 
tions of man. | : 

\_ By reason of traditionary neglect and prejudice, seven- 
eighths of the race, on whose toil all subsist, have been 
deemed unworthy of mental cultivation, while the smaller 
fraction, who live, some by most honorable toil and devo- 
tion to human interests, and some on the miseries, credu- 
lity, ignorance, and even crimes of mankind, have been 
deemed worthy of the highest advantages of education, 
The parasite, insinuating itself among the bark, has been 
carefully nurtured, while the parent tree, grappling its 
strong roots in the earth, has been neglected. . 

That the agricultural masses have felt keenly this great 
want, is evidenced by the simultaneous creation of Agricul- 
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tural Societies and Periodicals, and the craving for more 
abundant knowledge. Colleges are springing from the 
same necessity. New York and Pennsylvania are matur- 
ing, and two or three other States are taking the initiatory 
steps towards establishing Agricultural Colleges. Here, 





on the very margin of the cultivated portions of our cou 
try, where the “forests primeval” are just vanishing be- 
fore the encroachments of civilization, the youthful! aud 
vigorous State of Michi , Si 
dedicates this Institution to the instruction of men who 
are devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the earth. Hs- 
tablished on no precedent, it is alikea pioneer in the march 


an, first among her sister 





- +, + 
JALOS, 





of men and the march of mind. It is peculiarly fit that 
such an enterprise should be founded on the confines of 
the country, which a native poet, Whittier, so gushingly 
describes ; 


‘The rudiments of empire here, 
Are plastic yet and warm, 
The chaos of a mighty world 


Is rounding into form.” 


The elements of the Institution around us are rough and 
crude, but even in the embryo, we recognize an enlightened 
forecast, that would do honor to those venerable common- 
wealths which have stamped their indelible impress on the 
history of mankind. 

I will, at the outset, deal with some of the objections to 
this Institution. Men will brand it as anexperiment. They 
will demand results before they are willing to afford aid or 
sympathy. Even legislators pause in maturing the plan, 
which in its design and nature must be comprehensive, or 
prove abortive. They propose to afford it a liberal endow- 
ment, and place it on an immutable foundation, if it shall 
prove successful, They propose to allow us the range of 
waters, when we have learned to swim on dry land. 

The charge that an enterprise is an experiment has no 
terrors forme. When ie was promoting his great 
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canal project, it was denounced as the insane vision of a 
theorist, and his surveys were branded as imposture. Yet 
4hese lands you occupy, and large portions of the north- 
) west, now covered with thriving communities, would have 
‘been to this day vast solitudes, had his experiment been 
fernshed. Throughout Europe, even in England, they use 
sickles to cut wheat. To them the cradle scythe would be 
an experiment. When McCormick’s Reaper was exhibited 
at the World’s Fair; it was ridiculed by a leading London 
periodical;asairtigly cross between a flying-machine and 
a windmill. When Jethro Wood’s cast-iron plow, which 
has saved to the farmers of this country tens of millions of 
dollars, was first introduced, it met with unsparing ridicule. 
The first man who budded a fruit tree was doubtless re- 
garded as agreater dolt than the subscriber, a few years 
since, to an agricultural paper; and the man who first plowed 
in clover to renovate the soil, his neighbors doubtless ad- 
vised to go to the Lunatic Asylum, or join the Agricultural 
Society. The firstattemptto place aniron shoe ona horse’s 
hoof, was doubtless ridiculed as an attempt to improve a 
limb rightly fashioned by the Creator. It is less than a 
century since people were mobbed in England, for attempt- 
ing the introduction of a saw-mill, insisting on the prescrip- 
tive right of the laborer to the employment of cleaving 
lumber with wedges. It is said that no physician who had 
reached the age of forty, embraced at its announcement, or 
ever admitted, Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

The next objection urged to this Institution will be its 
Cost, and the alleged taxation necessary toits support. The 
Institution has been initiated, and thus far matured, exclu- 
sively from the $56,000 derived from Salt Spring Lands 
donated to the Territory of Michigan by the general gov- 
ernment, and not a dollar of the additional $40,000 appro- 
priated by the last Legislature, for use during the next two 
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years, is yet consumed. In the next place, the railroads 
and mining corporations of the State, pay into her treasury 
a large specific tax, and it seems the plainest exercise of . 
justice, to devote moneys so levied to enlarge the intelli- 
gence, and increase the production of the State. 

It becomes men to examine the whole subject of taxa- 
tion, and discriminate against that only which is oppressive 
or of doubtful utility, and bear with cheerfulness that 
which is fraught with beneficent results. Our national 
government is now annually expending over $70,000,000. 
That sum is nearly all consumed in supporting destructive 
agencies. The Army costs more than $18,000,000, and the 
Navy more than $12,000,000. ‘They toil not, neither do 
they spin.” The Patent Office is designed to foster and 
promote inventive genius, to abridge human labor, and to 
bring comfort to every door. Yet, while vast appropria- 
tions are made for other agencies, none are made for this. 
The only creative and positively producing function of the 
government is compelled to support itself. The fees ex- 
acted from inventors, support the Bureau. It is true, how- | 
ever, that $75,000 per annum have been appropriated for 
the purchase and distribution of seeds, plants, cuttings, &., 
and the Annual Agricultural Report is printed by Con- 
gress. The whole sum paid by the government for the 
promotion of Agriculture, may amount to $250,000 per an- 
num, out of more than $70,000,000 expended—one two hun- 
dred and eightieth part of the whole. We have a Senate 
at Washington, of the great Statesmen of the nation. A 
few weeks ago it revised its committees, and abolished the 
Committee on Agriculture. Sothe Senate of your country 
recognizes in its organization, no such national interest as 
Agriculture. Alexander of Russia does better, for the rul- 
ing industry of his people is made an object of solicitude 
in a department of his government. 

The United States Agricultural Society, at its annual 
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meeting in January last, strongly urged the appropriation 
of 500,000 acres of land by Congress, to each of the States, 
for the promotion of Agricultural Education. The Legis- 
lature of Michigan, in 1850, anticipated them, by instruct; 


ing their delegation in Congress to ask 350,000 acres of 


land, for the establishment of Agricultural Schools in this 


State. Possibly, Congress may hereafter deem it as saga- 





cious to enlighten the future occupants of the continent, as 
to construct railroads for transportmg them. Vast grants 
of lands have recently been made to the North-Western 
States. Without disparagement to other enterprises, it is 
a self-evident proposition, that no appropriation can be so 
far-reaching and so vital, even to the material prosperity 
of new communities, and so prolific of incalculable results, 
as donations for education. Let us hope, therefore, that in 
due time the national government will permanently endow 
this and similar institutions, and relieve the people of Mich- 
igan, and other States, from every duty but a benignant 
guardianship. 

It would be well, therefore, for a generous citizen to con- 
sider whether the enterprise before us, designed to multi- 
ply his earnings and enjoyments, and elevate his calling to 
a higher dignity, is worthy of the captious and trivial ob- 
jection that it may cost him an insignificant taxation. Two 
cents per annum for each inhabitant, embracing the next 
ten years, would probably cover appropriations for the 
College as ample as those of last winter, and far more than 
could be required. It would not amount to six kernels of 
corn per day. If an Institution should perish from such a 
consideration, the wisdom of the people will Sy lage to 
a level of the wisdom of the Senate. 

The next objection is embraced in a question triumph- 
antly asked, ‘‘How can you teach a man to plow or hve?” 
that is, “ How can his practical skill be improved ?” I con- 
tend that even in this narrow view, the mere application of 
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labor, there is much to be learned. An English ditcher 
will dig three rods of ditch to your two, and do it better. 
An English plowman, taught with implements far inferior 
to yours, will strike a straighter and far more even furrow 
than youcan. If a farmer’s practical skill cannot be im- 
proved, he had better abandon the threshing machine and 
take up the flail, and had better resume the sickle for har- 
vesting his grain. The average production of cornin Mich- 
igan is twenty-three bushels per acre; of wheat, less than 
thirteen bushels per acre, and of wheat in Ontario, a model 
county in New York, fifteen bushels per acre. Now, if the 
practice is right, the farmer does not understand the true 
principles of culture. . If his theory is right, then his prac- 
tice is wrong. Probably theory and practice are both 
wrong, and there is room for vast improvement in both. 
In some of the old countries in Europe, the wheat crop runs 
up to forty, fifty, and even seventy bushels per acre, and 
their average crop is nearer forty than thirty bushels per 
acre. The difference between thirteen bushels and thirty 
bushels per acre would make an annual gain to Michigan, 
during the next six years, of $10,000,000 at least. Have 
the wheat growers of Michigan nothing. to learn? 

The exhaustion and deterioration of the soil has been es- 
timated at ten cents per acre, annually. There are about 
130,000,000 acres of arable land in the United States, 
There must be a loss of $13,000,000 annually, therefore, 
mostly for want of practical skill in resuscitation of the 
land. The cultivated land of Michigan is 3,000,000 acres. 
The loss to Michigan, therefore, from this cause, is about 
$300,000 annually. This exhaustion of the soil is a great 
National practical error and sin. Has the farmer nothing 
practically to learn? 

Pass along any great thoroughfare, and you will soon 
come to a farmer who yards his cattle in the public bigh- 
way, wastes the manure which should fertilize his fields, 
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and allows the public to thread their breakneck passage 
among them. The next, perhaps, feeds his corn whole, 
and loses a third of its nutriment. Another deprives his 
pigs of light, and their growth stops. Another allows pes- 
tilential gasses, generated under his barn, to be inhaled by 
his stock. Another allows his cattle to drink out of mere 
mud holes, instead of pure water. Another allows his 
sheep in winter to go without any water at all. The next 
exposes his calves and cults to the wintry storms, thus ar- 
resting their growth, while it would absolutely cost less to 
keep them growing and housed. The next has perhaps 
not a fit tool to work with efficiency on his whole farm. 
Another sows poor or mixed seed, or not half enough, and 
as a consequence reaps half acrop. The naxt ploughs his 
land but three or four inches deep. He has little faith in 
deep ploughing and thorough pulverization, but has full 
faith in the signs of the zodiac, the moon and luck. He be- 
lieves in good luck while putting in the seed, and has a 
realizing sense of ill luck in harvesting—costly experience 
in both theory and practice. 

- I could extend this list of practical errors to an indefinite 
length. Such facts prove, that instead of less, the farmer 
has more to learn practically about his business than any 
other man in the world. In fact, one-third of the industry 
and energies of the farmers of our country, are literally 
wasted in consequence of ignorance, and defiance of all 
rules of thrift and economy. The same recklessness among 
men in other pursuits, would result in immediate bank- 
ruptcy and starvation. 

Some ten years ago the potato rot seized the staple ali- 
ment of the people of Ireland, and before a year had ex- 
pired, a million of human beings fertilized her soil. The 
disease must be caused by a violation of some vital law of 
germination and growth of the potato. That violation, I 
have no doubt, can and ought to be discovered. Have the 
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peasantry and landlords of Ireland nothing practically to 
learn? Several different insects commit ravages on the 
cotton plant. They fasten themselves upon it, at every 
stage of growth, from the germ to the boll. Has the cot- 
ton grower nothing to learn in arresting the ravages of 
these destructive pests? Several different insects infest 
the wheat fields of our country. They take it in all its va- 
rious stages, and sweep a region like the locusts of Egypt. 
Have the wheat growers nothing to arrest and investigate 
in regard to this destructive enemy? A malady has been 
sweeping off the swine in a large portion of the middle and 
western States, designated after a fearful scourge of the 
human race, the Hog Cholera. The loss is estimated by 
millions of dollars. Whether caused by contagion, or 
whether it originates in some error of feeding, a law of 
the nutrition and growth of the animal is violated. Have 
the hog growers nothing to learn ? 

The idea that perfect farming consists only in aptness at 
labor, and strength of muscle, is at war with true philoso- 
phy. The sailor before the mast, splices a rope, steers the 
ship, or rows a boat with perfect skill. Hurled into the 
ocean, he rides the waves with composure, and is saved in 
countless exigencies, where a landsman would surely have 
perished. Tossed fearfully on the yard arm, amid the play 
of the lightnings, and sleet, and the tempest, he reefs the 
sails with imperturbed coolness. Is he a perfect sailor ? 
Ob no! Silent, thoughtful students are at work in the Na- 
tional Observatories at London and Washington, preparing 
the Nautical Almansc. Maps and Charts indicating the 
shoals and reefs and coasts are prepared for him at great 
expense and care. Prof. Maury has published his Direc- 
tions for taking advantage of the winds and currents. By 
all the aids and appliances which science has furnished, the 
mariner can indicate upon the trackless ocean, almost the 
precise spot he occupies, and sleeps with composure and 
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confidence. But is the profound scholar, from whose de- 
ductions the ship is worked, the perfect sailor? Oh no} 
Bat the man who unites the highest practical aptness and 
skill in working the ship, with the scientific comprehension 
that enables him to use all the deductions of Nautical Sci- 
ence, he is the most perfect sailor. He may be found among 
the officers of the ship. The most perfect union of princi- 
ples and practice constitute the sailor. What is the moral? 
Why, that in Agriculture, the most abundant knowledge of 
all known natural laws, and all applicable scientific princi- 
ples, must conspire with the most perfect skill, aided by 
energy, industry, economy, temperance and health, to make 
the most accomplished farmer. 

The difficulties which present themselves at the very 

hreshhold of this enterprise, it will be well to consider. 

We have no guides, no precedents. We have to mark 
out the Course of Studies, and the whole discipline and 
palicy to be followed in the administration of the institu- 
tion. ‘Tiere are numerous Agricultural Schools in Europe, 
wut while an inspection would afford important vital sug- 
gestions, they would afford no models forus. The Schools 
in Kurope, in the nature of the case, must for the present, 
be designed for the stewards, factors, and hirers of the soil, 
who use the laborers as serfs and instruments. In this 
country, the landlord, farmer or middle man, and laborer, 
are united in the same man, the lord of his own acres, and 
by necessity he must have an education, to suit his own 
fortunate condition. 

Again, the Institution commences here, almost in a vir- 
gin forest, to be subdued and subverted, before it becomes 
an instrument to maintain the self-sustaining character of 
the Tustitution, or a means of ample illustration. The labor 
and the appropriation must be largely bestowed, in crea- 
ting what it is desirable we should have at ready com- 
mand. Thus the difficulties of putting this new enterprise 
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in operation, are enhanced, and the sphere of early useful- 
ness greatly cramped. It would not be very surprising, if 
the already enlightened man, living on a long cultivated 
farm, or a prairie garden, obtains few lessons from the first 
practical results here. The almost famine that now exists 
in these regions in regard to provender for beasts, and ex- 
orbitant price of articles of human consumption, present a 
serious, though temporary obstacle. However great these 
early embarrassments, many vital principles can be taught 
constantly, and even in the early clearing and preparing a 
farm for further use. 

The want of a permanent endowment will act.as a dis- 
couragement. In its infancy, the Institution must rely on 
the caprice of successive Legislatures. The adoption of a 
permanent policy, requires a stable and reliant support, 
that will carry it through adversity, regardless alike of the 
frowns or smiles of indifference, ignorance or malice. 

Friends and enemies will demand too much, and that too 
early. The acorn we bury to-day, will not branch into a 
majestic oak to-morrow.. The orchard we plant this year, 
will not afford a harvest of fruit the next. The Institution 
itself, like the seeds, the plants, the trees, the breeds, the 
very implements which come under its ordeal, requires pa- 
tience, wisdom, time, for trial and development. 

The plan of the Institution is foreshadowed, and partially 
defined in the law of its organization. A system of in- 
struction must now be adopted. It is proposed to take 
some of the youth of the State from the Common School, 
and give them thorough instruction in those natural scien- 
ces and practical arts, which conspire to aid men in the 
cultivation of the earth. It is proposed to do for the far- 
mer what West Point does for the soldier; what the recently 
established Scientific Schools of our country do for the ma- 
chinist or engineer, or the Medical Course of studies does 
for the physician. For the Board of Education to proclaim 
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now, a fully matured plan, is impossible. Experience may 
demand a different policy, from what now seems impera- 
tive. What the chief features of the Institution must be, 
and what its comprehensive scope and capacities ought to 
be, can, however, be sufficiently indicated. 

Heretofore a vast majority of young men have been 
barred from the advantages of a collegiate education. Free 
‘tuition is here supplied. An ample homestead is gener- 
ously furnished by the State, where it is the duty and the 
privilege of the student to be employed, not less than three, 
nor more than four hours per day. The remuneration, after 
the estate is subdued and rendered productive, ought chief- 
ly to board the student, leaving but a few expenses incum- 
bent upon him. 

All educational systems are faulty, aye, pernicious, that 
do not embrace physical health and development with in- 
tellectual culture. “A sound mind in a sound body,” 
should be the aim and object. An amount of labor that 
will invigorate without fatiguing the system, ought to be as 
profitable and exhilarating, as it is necessary. 

At the outset we are met with the objection, that all 
attempts at associating labor with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, in seminaries of learning, have proved failures. 
Sometimes, however, the labor has been mere steady drudg- 
ery, in close apartments, and was illustrative of no truth. 
Sometimes labor has been permitted to a portion of the 
students, who thus elected to eke out their means, while a 
larger class of daily associates were entirely exempt. Thus 
castes were created, where of all the world, there should 
exist a warm and brotherly sympathy. That manual labor 
is incompatible with intellectual growth, is contrary to pht 
losophy and experience. Sedentary employment is much 
more likely to be so. Vigor of body gives vigor to the 
brain. In the Polytechnic Schools of Europe, and at the 
Military Academy at West Point, in our own country, the 
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student is often engaged in severe physical exercise for 
many hours daily. But there, culture of mind and body 
are indissolubly connected, and the exercise becomes with 
many the charm of their student life. Surely the labor that 
creates instead of destroys, and which causes the earth to 
bloom with luxuriance, and beauty, and groan under its 
abundance, should be as captivating as that, which is be- 
stowed in reducing butchery to an exact science, and which 
recognizes occasional desolation of the earth, and wholesale 
destruction of the race, as a necessary and normal con- 
dition. 

How untenable these objections are, is evidenced by the 
fact, that gymnastic exercises are established in many classi- 
cal institutions. It is only when labor becomes productive, 
that it ceases to be honorable, a preposterous idea that 
needs to be exploded. 

There are scores of men, whose distinction was acquired 
by mental application during hours snatched from avoca- 
tions requiring the severest labors. The individuals who 
exhibit the finest physical and mental combination, are the 
soldier, the navigator, the merchant, the engineer, and but 
occasionally the professional man and the farmer. Gene- 
rally the professional man is exhausted by too severe devo- 
tion to mental labor, while the farmer suffers from the want 
of educational advantages. Our countryman, Dr. Bowditch, 
whose name is imperishably enrolled by the side of those 
of La Place and Herschel, was all his life engaged in severe 
and apparently engrossing business. Elihu Burritt made 
his greatest acquisitions, while yet at his anvil. Ask any 
graduate of the University, who has acquired distinction, 
and he will tell you that the acquisitions of his four colle- 
giate years are insignificant, compared with those made 
amid severe and engrossing labors, bodily and intellectual, 
of his subsequent life. Labor, in fact, is the doom of man, 
and intellectual culture the incident. 
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But if manual labor has failed in all other Colleges, it 
ought not to fail here, where it is inseparably connected 
with the acquisition of knowledge. Thus allied, the em- 
ployment should be a charm instead of a drudgery. Prac 
tical labor in this Institution, is the vital, cementing, invig- 
orating influence that will give it dignity, and it is hoped, 
complete success. In former times, the tiller of the soil 
was as little capable of thought as the brute he drove before 
him. He was brother to the clod he turned into the furrow. 
In fact, he was called a clod-hopper, a villain, a serf. But 
all this should be reversed. All nature teems with objects 
of beauty, and rational study, to a cultivated mind, rendered 
capable of appreciation of her charms. The great poet and 
prophet of our mother tongue, long before modern science 
had showered a flood of light on the subject, found 


“Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
And good in every thing.’’ 


An Agricultural Library should be gathered here, more 
perfect than any which the country now affords. All knowl- 
edge relative to the Agriculture of the past, and its history, 
its progress, and its condition in modern States, should be 
accessible to the students. The library should embrace a 
wide range of science, law, literature, history, philosophy, 
medicine, &c. The application of science to the pursuits of 
the farmer and the mechanic, afford apt and conclusive 
ulustration of the kindred and mutually dependent nature 
of all industry and all science. The Library should, there- 
fore, be a noble and a comprehensive one. The subject 
commends itself to liberal citizens, whose public spirit may 
prompt them to promote this part of the enterprise by vol- 
untary contributions. 

A Museum of Models of Agricultural Implements, domes- 
tic and foreign, should be preserved. The crude imple- 
ments of past times, and of other countries, and those used 
by the most benighted toilers of the present age, should be, 
collated, side by side with the ingenious, light, and graceful 
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implements of our own era and country. Inventors, it’is 
hoped, will take pride and satisfaction in depositing models 
of their inventions. <As far as possible, models of machinery 
and tools used in the mechanic arts may be superadded. 

A Chemical and Philosophical Laboratory, second to but 
few in the country, is already obtained as an indispensable 
aid, even at the very commencement of the Institution. 

Cabinets of Natural Science should be collected, and illus- 
trative specimens of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 
especially of the State of Michigan. Few States are more 
opulent in mineral resources than our own. 

Specimens of Animals, Birds, Fishes and Insects, should 
be preserved, especially of all animals and insects that 
either destroy our crops or infest domestic animals and 
fowls, that the student may have ample opportunities to 
study their nature and habits, and if possible, discover 
means to arrest their ravages, and effect their extirpation. 

If Agriculture has not become, asit ought to be, a°great 
central Science, which all other sciences should aid to en- 
large and promote, certainly Horticulture deserves to rank 
as one of the Fine Arts. The Institution will embrace, 
therefore, a Horticultural Garden. Here the student may 
acquire knowledge, without being exposed to vexatious. 
and expensive experiments, of the most delicious varieties 
of fruits, which our climate and soil will yield. He may 
study the destructive agents, such as the pear-blight, the 
curculio, the canker-worm, and the numerous parasitical 
insects that infest our vegetable gardens and orchards. An 
impressive lesson will constantly present itself, of how 
tasteful and attractive a homestead may be rendered ata 
trifling cost. Ripe fruit is a rare luxury; it is conducive to 
health ; it may be a source of great profit. The garden 
itself will afford living, growing, gorgeous illustrations for 
scientific examination. 


The Farm of nearly seven hundred acres, expands around 
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us. This is the great central feature, the novel idea in an 
educational system on this continent. The tract possesses 
great natural capacities. The counterpart of almost every 
kind of land comprehended within the State, except the 
prairie, is embraced within its boundaries. Whoever sup- 
poses that the estate is to be used merely to test the vaga- 
ries of every wild visionary, is entirely mistaken. First 
and foremost, it is the instrumentality by which the stu- 
dents can earn a portion of their education, and in the 
meantime ought to afford a perpetual example, of what 
high intelligence in the laborer, obedience to natural laws, 
and the most thrifty culture, will produce. To test various 
modes of cultivation, the effect of rotation of crops, the 
economy of labor-saving implements, the relative qualities 
of manures, the results of judicious draining, the relative 
productiveness of seeds, vegetables and fruits, and the 
characteristics, uses and value of various breeds of stock— 
‘to observe critically the nature of the diseases to both ani- 
mal and vegetable life, a far wider field is afforded on a 
farm of seven hundred acres, than on a small, perhaps iso- 
lated homestead, or on farms of any extent, devoted to sin- 
gle or peculiar branches of culture. Thousands of farmers, 
sanguine of success, refrain from trials which their judg- 
ment approves, because they cannot afford the risk. If 
they run all the hazards, success will enure to the benefit 
the whole community. If they fail, the same community 
hoot at them in derision. But here, trials can be made in 
entire independence of these considerations, and habits of 
comparison and discrimination may be acquired, of price- 
less benefit in subsequent life. A farmer has made a great 
stride towards success, who actually knows the best from 
extended observation, and who has become a connoisseur 
in all that pertains to his calling. The innumerable advan- 
tages, indeed, of the estate, as an instrument, a means, an 
ever open volume of philosophy, constantly unfolding its 
lessons, it is impossible to enumerate. 
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The question spontaneously comes to the lips of even 
friends, ‘‘ What Course of Instruction is proposed to im- 
prove the farmer?” Here, again, details must be conformed 
to experienée. 

First, we would begin with the farmer himself. It has 
been aptly said, that the only part of European agriculture 
that had not been improved, was the man himself who 
tilled the soil. Now, there is where we ought to begin. 
The farmer ought first to be a sound man physically. He 
should be taught the laws on which his own life and health 
depend. He should have capacity for thought and action. 
Morally, physically, intellectually, he must be a man, before 
he can be a farmer. 

A farmer is a citizen, obliged to bear his portion of pub- 
lic burdens, amenable to the laws, and in a humbler ora 
wider range, may become an exponent of society. He 
should be able to execute, therefore, the duties of even 
highly responsible stations, with self-reliance and intelli- 
gence. The constitutions of the Union and of his State, he 
should comprehend, and the laws and forms relative to 
township and county officers and their duties. He should 
be qualified to keep farm accounts, draught ordinary in- 
struments, survey his farm, and level for drains or high- 
ways. Hisnative language should be a flexible instrument 
at his command, which he should speak and write with 
ease and vigor, that he may impress and instruct others, 
avert mischief or inculcate truth. A man moved by earn- 
est reflection or deep emotion, should have capacity to 
give them utterance and force in his mother tongue. The 
prophets and leaders among men, are those who impress 
themselves on all around them. These are incidental, yet 
necessary, though not original and primary objects of the 
Institution. j 

A farmer should be a chemist, so far as a comprehension 


of the principles which affect his daily life and business, is 
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concerned. He may not be an analytic chemist, but he 
should be familiar with those laws, the observance of which 
is indispensable to safety and success, and the defiance of 
which is destruction. When you make a loaf $f bread, or’ 
a pound of butter, or a barrel of soap, or burn a coal-pit, or 
make a hot-bed in the garden, or ignite a friction match, or 
snap a percussion cap, or light a gas burner, you are play- 
ing with the most startling chemical laws. The extent of 
a@ man’s acquirements in chemistry must depend on his 
taste and aptness, but all should be familiar with those 
ordinary laws which affect and penetrate our daily and 
hourly business and life, in country and city, within doors 
and without. 


This science teaches the value, qualities, nature and ap- 
plication of manures. The question of fertilization or ster- 
ulization of the earth is here involved. A periodical reno- 
vation of the soil is not only the base of agricultural suc- 
cess, but in fact of all political economy. How vast the 
difference between leaving the value of fertilizers to mere 
vague conjecture, or making them the subject of positive 
analysis and actual demonstration, under the hands of the 
chemist. 


Physiology opens a wide field of study to the farmer, 
for on the observance of its laws depend the life, health 
and growth of all animal and vegetable nature. A viola- 
tion of those laws results in decay and ruin; obedience to 
them meets with sure reward; defiance to those laws is 
the ill luck of poor farmers—observance of them is the 
good luck of the opposite class. This science teaches, that 
it is a law of growth, that like produces like, the best pro- 
duces the best, in vegetable life, and the soundest and 
most symmetrical of animals only perpetuate a like proge- 
ny, and that it is actually cheaper to raise a good crop, a 
good ox, or horse or sheep, than a poor one. Embraced in 
this study are the wide questions of adaptation of food, its 
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amount, quality, preparation, to the nature and structure 
of animals. 

A farmer should receive instruction in the Veterinary 
Art from competent instructors, and when the Institution 
is brought to something like maturity, the farmers of the: 
whole country should be invited to bring their diseased 
animals together, that they and the student may derive 
reciprocal advantage from treatment under skilled hands. 

Entomology, the Science relating to insects, is worthy of 
the farmer’s attention. As the telescope has brought. 
within the scope of vision unnumbered worlds so deeply 
burted in the regions of space, that imagination hardly 
dares to wander there, so the microscope has penetrated 
in the other direction, and revealed objects too minute for 
ordinary vision. Entomology is almost a creature of the 
microscope. Each drop of water is peopled with animal- 
cule. Vegetation is covered with myriads of minute life. 
Insects sometimes blight, blast, and sweep with desolation 
great regions of country, destroying fruits and crops. 
Other parasites, equally innumerable, infest the skins of 
animals, penetrating the surface, and impairing the vital 
functions of the victims. Observations of insects, their 
nature, habits and operations, from the larve, or eggs, to 
full maturity, would be of great utility. In cases of the 
periodical return of these destructive pests, if hundreds 
of observers could systematically work together, results 
of value to the world might be arrived at. Two years ago, 
the wheat midge swept off millions of bushels of wheat in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. Uad there been a known 
remedy, a sum would have been saved in a single year 
large enough to endow perpetually fifteen Institutions like 
this. Such is the importance of searching investigation 
on this subject. I have no doubt that the day will come 
when the ravages of many insects will be averted. | 
A knowledge of the principles of Natural Philosophy, 
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as illustrated in mechanism, the laws of motion, a compre- 
hension of the laws and uses of the wonderful motive 
agencies of the age, and of electricity and magnetism, the 
best methods of construction, and relative economy of 
materials, open further unbounded ranges of useful study 
and inquiry to the farmer. 

Thus the field of research for the farmer has no bound- 
ary. New subjects, each in itself sufficient to engross 
years, constantly crowd upon the attention. The difficulty 
will be only in the selection. Master all human knowl- 
edge on the subject, and yet the greatest truths remain 
unfathomed. Do you understand any of those influeuces 
and affinities by which a plant germinates and grows? 
Do you understand the process by which a single flower 
blooms? Do you understand how the clover, vivified by 
the genial influences of light and heat, gathers from the 
earth, and the air, the rains and the dews, contributions 
that make up the growth, and restored to the earth, reno- 
vates its exhausted condition? These occult mysteries 
are beyond your comprehension. The growth of a single 
spire of vegetation, confounds your wisdom as much as the 
existence of those nebule of worlds, whose light travels 
thousands of years to reach our planet. His creations are 
so brilliant and startling, that two centuries since, a chemist 
would have been hung for a wizard, yet all his analyses 
and re-combinations are but soap bubbles, compared with 
the silent and mysterious operations of Nature’s great 
Laboratory all around us and beneath our feet, which 
clothe the earth with beauty, people it with myriad swarms 
of animal life, and feed and clothe a thousand millions of 
human beings. Nature hugs within her bosom her most 
vital lessons, undivulged. The Newtons and Keplers of 
Agriculture are yet to appear. The contemplation of 
these facts should awe us to humility. 

The chief end and object in educating the farmer is to 
teach him to subordinate himself, and all animal and veg- 
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etable life around him, to those inexorable laws, moral 
and physical, the violation of which meets with swift 
retribution. 

A farmer should perpetually bear in mind that one gen- 
eration of men hold the earth in trust for the next. We 
are all linked indissolubly to the past by obligations of 
gratitude, and to the future by the glowing aspirations of 
hope. Without the recognition by preceding generations 
of the ties of dependence and affiliation, we could pluck 
no fruit from the orchards planted a century ago. The 
delicious peach would have beena bitter almond. We 
should witness none of that perfection in crops which 
supply sustenance for the nations, nor in the flocks which 
whiten the plains, nor the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
The triumphs of philanthropy as well as of genius, would 
have been wanting to relieve the sad and terrific history 
of our race, with its few charming and creditable pages. 
It is said that in Spain, when a man eats a fruit, he digs a 
hole in the ground with his heel, and plants the pit or seed 
by the road side. He thus pays to posterity the debt he 
owes to his ancestry. Accordingly, along the highways of 
Spain, the traveler is gratuitously supplied with fruit. 
Here is an illustration of how trifling and well-directed 
acts serve to hold by close bonds of sympathy successive 
generations of men, and how easily the comforts of indus- 
try and civilization are promoted. 

A great advantage of such Colleges as this, wlll be, that 
the farmer will learn to observe, learn to think, learn to 
learn. Men engaged in other callings, have constant com- 
munion and collision with each other. In the avocations 
of the city, men are in aconstant school. The farmer, 
isolated and engrossed with labor, feels not the advantage 
of constant discussion and observation. That discourage- 
ment will be partially neutralized here. Three or four 
years of study, intercourse and discussion, amid the acces- 
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sories and aids which such an Institution ought to afford, 
will surely tend both to enlighten and to fit the mind for 
further comprehension and acquirement. When the bigot- 
ry that clings to traditionary errors and practices 1s super- 
ceded by a bold and comprehensive spirit of inquiry, the 
farmer has a new world opened before him. Every man 
who acquires thoroughly, even all the information attain 
able in a College like ours, should become a perpetual 
teacher, and example in his own vicinity. Thus one of 
the grand results should be a far wider dissemination of 
vital Agricultural knowledge. 

With superior intelligence, and a pervading economy of 
methods, less labor and less time to produce equal results,: 
need be employed in manual toil. The legitimate, though 
perhaps remote results of enlightening the whole Agricul 
tural population, is, that leisure will be afforded for still 
wider individual improvement, and a guaranty of a far 
larger share of earnings to individual comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Thus the tendency of such enterprises is towards 
a higher civilization. 

I have little fear of ultimate failure. If one Institution 
of this kind should languish, the indications are numerous 
that the auspicious moment will arrive when success will 
be achieved. Where a great need is felt and appreciated 
simultaneously over a great country, it is merely a ques- 
tion of time, when it shall be successfully met. But there 
must be a tolerant and hearty, co-operation of the people 
of the State and its functionaries, of the successive stu- 
dents, and of the officers of government and instruction, 
to whom so sacred a trust is confided. On the great voy- 
age of human progress, the channel is strewn with wrecks, 
which serve as beacons to warn succeeding voyagers from 
the shoals on every side. 

As to this youthful State belongs the honor of establish- 
ing the pioneer State Institution of the kind, and initiating 
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what may prove one of the significant movements of the 
age, may she enjoy the glory of its complete and ultimate 
triumph. 


After the conclusion of the Address of Mr. Williams, 
His Excellency, Ktnsiuy S. Brne#am, Governor of the State, 
addressed the Assembly as follows: 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Board of Education : 
The people of the State of Michigan have acquired hon- 
orable distinction for their zeal and success in the cause of 
Education. Even before they had assumed the powers of 
a sovereign State, under a Territorial government, with but 
a few thousand inhabitants, they had a perfectly organized 
educational system, with their township School Inspector, 
and Schoo! Commissioners, a Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and laws imposing the severest penalty for any 
waste or destruction upon the lands wisely reserved by 
Congress for the purposes of Education. So when, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, the people assembled to form 
State Constitution, preparatory to admission into this great 
Confederacy, they incorporated into that Constitution a 
provision that “the Legislature shall encourage, by all 
suitable means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific and 
agricultural improvement.” And they declared that the 
proceeds of all lands granted by the United States for the 
support of schools should remain a perpetual fund, the in- 
terest of which should be inviolably appropriated to the 
support of schools throughout the State. Provision was 
also made for a permanent fund for the support of a Uni- 
versity. ‘These judicious and timely measures have been 
faithfully adhered to and enforced. Among the first acts 
of State legislation was the organization of an educational 
system, consisting of a complete and thorough establish- 
ment of Primary Schools throughout the State, the found- 
ing of a University, embracing in the ample scope of its 
design, nothing less than furnishing to all the inhabitants 
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of the State, ‘the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts.” Numerous Professorships were established in 
all the ordinary college studies, as well as in the depart- 
ments of law and medicine. A department of State Gov- 
ernment was also established for the sale and control of the 
lands, out.of which a fund was to be created for the main- 
tenance and support of these institutions. These incipient 
steps so wisely taken at the formation of our State Govern- 
ment, have beey crowned with eminent success. The Uni- 
versity is completely organized, and in successful operation. 
We have a Normal School for the education of teachers, of 
which our State may justly feel proud. The Primary and 
Union Schools, greatly improved and improving, draw 
within their influence nearly every one of the rising gene- 
ration. Collegiate Institutions, both for male and female, 
sustained by private enterprise, have sprung up in various 
parts of the State. Michigan stands, to-day, very far in 
advance of any of her western sister States, not only in the 
high standard of public sentiment which maintains her 
system of education, and in the thoroughness of its organ- 
ization, but in the judicious management of the means by 
which a fund has been created for their support. 

Yet, notwithstanding the system of education seemed so 
complete, a deep-seated and universal feeling prevailed 
throughout the State, that the great staple, Agricultural 
Interest, was neglected; that while Professorships had been 
very properly established to teach Astronomy, Civil Engi- 
neering, Medicine and Law, we needed a school expressly 
adapted for the farmers’ sons, to teach the ennobling science 
of Agriculture. This prevailing sentiment prompted the 
Convention of 1850, for the, revision of the Constitution, 
‘to engraft upon that instrument a provision that, as soon 
as practicable, the Legislature shall provide for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural School. That “practicable” 
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period, in the opinion of the Legislature of 1855, had ar- 
rived, and they passed an act appropriating the twenty- 
two sections of Salt Spring Lands, referred to in the Con- 
stitution, and authorized the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society, in conjunction with the Board 
of Education, to select and purchase the farm for the loca- 
tion of the School. This duty has been happily and satis- 
factorily performed. A valuable tract of land, of nearly 
seven hundred acres, has been purchased; very desirable 
on account of its location—three miles from the Capital— 
the variety and quality of its soil, its fine timber, the 
beautiful springs and rivulets by which it is watered, and 
the noble river which passes through it. Through the 
well directed efforts of the Board of Education, who are 
entitled to g vote of thanks of the people of the State, 
these noble structures have been raised, and these im- 
provements have been made. Professors in the various 
branches of education have been selected, and to-day, 
under the most favorable auspices, we have assembled to 
inaugurate the commencement of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Gentlemen, if this experiment (for such 
we must admit it at present to be) shall prove successful, 
Michigan, first in many other matters of progress and 1m- 
provement, will be justly entitled to the—bigh-honor of 
having first established a College to teach the theory and 

ractice of Agriculture. This interesting event, then, in- 
spiring us with hopes of promise for the future, is cause 
for mutual congratulation. 


It is not my intent'n to discuss at any length the benefits 
which the people of this State are to derive from the estab- 
lishment of this Institution. This has already been alluded 
to with great ability. 


: , cf 

Man derives his sustenance from the soil; and the pro- 
gress of a people in civilization, in refinement, intelligence 
and wealth, is marked by the skill with which the earth 
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is tilled. No country can flourish long, or maintain its 
moral or physical health, where Agriculture is neglected 
or degraded. | 

The amount of a farmer’s sales, and his purchases, will 
depend upon the surplus products of his farm, and upon 
the profits of his labor. If these can be doubled by an 
improved system of husbandry, we double the substantial 
wealth of the community, and impart corresponding life 
and activity to every other branch of business. 

One of the highest objects to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural College, is to elevate and 
‘dignify the character of labor. This can only be attained 
by an increased amount of knowledge, by making the 
laborer intelligent, by diffusing the light of science all 
around the pathway of the husbandman, so that an active, — 
enlightened thought shall accompany the hand in guiding © 
the plow, and in all the various operations of the field. 
In Europe, the people are divided into classes by the acci- 
dent of birth—crowns and rank, distinction and wealth, 
are hereditary—labor is degraded, and the laborer is igno- 
rant,,superstitious and poor. In those countries where it 
is most degraded, we find the greatest national weakness 
and decay. Spain, Portugal, and Italy, are illustrations of 
this fact. In the Southern States of our own country, the 
labor is performed by African slaves, and it is deemed the 
policy of their masters to hold them in the most profound 
ignorance, and to guard against any approach of knowl- 
edge towards their dark minds by the severest legislative 
prohibitions. It is deemed disgraceful and degrading for 
the white man to labor. The dreadful consequences which 
naturally flow from this degradation of labor are made ap- 
parent when we contrast the growth and prosperity, in the 
‘elements of national wealth, of Virginia with New York, 
“of Kentucky with Ohio, of Missouri with Illinois, or of 
Arkansas with Michigan. I flatter myself, therefore, that 
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I trench upon no improper ground, when I say that the 
interests of this nation, its wealth, its strength, its perpe- 
tuity, demand that the labor of the country should be free 
labor, guided by intelligence and skill, and that the laborer 
should be made the equal, in respectability and position, 
of any other class of community. General Washington, 
the Father of his country, whose name should always be 
mentioned with veneration and gratitude, was known to 
be an intelligent and practical farmer. His tastes for rural 
life were refined and cultivated, and his beautiful seat on 
the banks of the Potomac, attracted the admiration of all 
who visited that delightful spot. He left his dying testi- 
mony in favor of free labor, by the emancipation ofall his 
slaves ; but his estate, falling into the hands of his heirs, 
has been cultivated ever since by slave labor. A few 
years since, in the month of June, I visited that venerable 
plantation, with a curious eye, to see how its farming ope- 
rations were conducted. I need hardly assure you, for it 
is but a type of Virginia, that all over its hundreds of 
beautiful and once productive acres, there were the evi- 
dences of dilapidation and decay. It was farmed upon the 
exhaustive principle. No manure, no clover, no rotation 
of crops, had found their way into the management of that 
estate. When afield could produce no longer, it was 
turned out to rest. It was just the beginning of harvest. 
The wheat, though small, yielding not more than five or 
six bushels to the acre, was a beautiful plump berry, indi- 
cating what a Virginia soil might produce, with efficient 
and proper tillage. Turning my attention to one of the 
shops on the farm, I saw an old negro repairing the rude 
implements, preparatory to entering the harvest; but none 
of the highly improved modern farm implements were 
there. The light and easy cradle, the handsomely turned, 
three-tined pitchfork, the light, bright hoe and handy rake, 
were wanting—everything was clumsy, and rude, and old- 
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fashioned. The necessary consequence of this was, that 
not one-fourth the amount of labor was accomplished, nor 
one-fourth the amount of production obtained from the 
estate, upon which repose the ashes of Washington, that 
might have been, if modern improvement, intelligence, 
and skill, had been introduced into its management. When 
I witnessed all this, I felt proud of Michigan—of the ad- 
vance which her agriculturists had made, of the comforts 
and improvements which are everywhere visible, and of 
the character of her intelligent and independent yeomanry. 

Formerly, farming was considered a business requiring 
mere physical power, with which the principles of natural 
science had little or nothing todo. To plow, to sow, and 
to gather the crop, was the general routine of farming 
operations, regardless of the poverty’ which the practice 
‘was inflicting upon the soil, and upon those who owned it. 
But science and art are now uniting their labors, and are 
drawing mutual aid from each other on the farm, as they 
have for some time been doing in the manufactory and in 
the shop of the artisan. A new erais dawning upon the 
vision of the farmer—new light is illumining his path, and 
a new interest and new pleasures are urging him on to im- 
provement. His intellect comes to the aid of his hands; 
and as he traces effects to their causes, searches for the 
reason of his failures and disappointments, familiarizes 
himself with the operations of nature, and devises im- 
provements in his art, his interest is increased, his profits 
are greatly enhanced, and he appreciates the full dignity 
of his chosen pursuit. Science is probably capable of ren- 
dering more important aid to husbandry than to any other 
branch of labor, and presents a wider field of useful study 
to the cultivator of the soil, than to any other class of 
society. 

If this be true, how great is the opportunity, young gen- 
tlemen, which is afforded you—an opportunity for which 
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your fathers might have sighed in vain—for it is nothing 
less than a free education for one of the noblest callings of 
man. It is hoped that by resorting to this College for 
your education, you will acquire a high sense of the dignity 
and respectability of labor. It is no uncommon thing for 
young men to leave other institutions of learning, with a 
distaste and a dislike for work—with their physical consti- 
tutions enervated, their usefulness impaired, and their days 
shortened by severe mental application. We trust that 
your labor here will aid in securing for you a strong, vig- 
orous, healthy physical development—that your industry 
will be so directed as to make labor pleasant and in- 
viting—that your tastes will be refined and your thoughts 
purified—that instead of the uncertainty and the guess- 
work which has hitherto controlled farming operations, you 
will go to your occupation with a confidence which correct 
knowledge gives—that you will derive great pleasure by 
the aid of chemistry, in discovering the substances which 
enter into the composition of the animal and vegetable sys- 
tem—in determining the comparative value of the different 
articles of food—what is necessary to produce fat, and what 
bone and muscle—in the scientific investigation of the 
changes which take place in the seed-bearing plants, in the 
different stages of their growth—of the nature and charac- 
ter of soils, and of their capacity to produce the various 
kinds of crops. These are the fields of study to which you 
are invited, and your Professors will unite with you in 
making experiments which will lead to correct conclusions. 
And we also trust, that in investigating and demonstrating 
the beautiful and wonderful laws of nature, you will be led 
to admire the wisdom of that great and good Being who 
ordained these laws and endowed us with faculties to dis- 
cover and so control them as to promote the happiness and 
well-being of our race. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen Professors, you need no. 
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lesson of instruction in your duties from me. The wisdom 
which has prompted your selection, and the motive which 
has induced you to accept these honorable positions, is a 
sure guaranty that the young men placed under your in- 
struction will be reared to become men of thought, and 
men of action; that you will instil into their minds, both 
by precept and practice, a proper sense of the dignity and 
respectability of labor; that you will teach them that the 
employment which subjects them to the least temptation 
to depart from strict rectitude of conduct, is an honorable 
employment; that it will bring them comfort, and compe 
tence, and the smiles of an approving conscience; that 
they will here learn that habits of industry will promote 
purity of morals, and that purity of morals and purity of 
life is the only guaranty to usefulness and happiness. | 

Thus, with the liveliest anticipations, and highest hopes 
of success, we welcome the FREE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
among the institutions of learning of the State of Michigan, 
and bid it God speed. Long may it flourish, an honor to 
its founders, and an honor to the State, 


The audience were greatly indebted to Mr. Joseph Mills, 
for the presence of a voluntary Choir from Lansing, who 
sung Mrs. Osgood’s “Song of Labor,” set to appropriate 
music by Mr. H. Ingersoll, a portion of Whittier’s “Seed 
Time and Harvest,” and the following original ode, by I. M. 
Cravath, of Lansing: 

ODE. 
Hark! hark! hark! 
Tiller of the earth! 
Thy day of triumph’s come! 
Science now owns thy worth, 
And builds with thee her home. 

Lo! at the gate of her temple she stands, 

Thy sons she bids enter its walls and behold 
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Her search out the secrets of earth, till its sands, 
Dissolved by her touch, are transformed into’gold. 


Hail to thee! hail! child of toil! 
Shall Science forsake thee? No, never! 
We pledge thee her heart and her hand, 
And this, her fair Temple, forever! 


Hark! hark! hark! 
From the distant field 
Is heard the plowman’s song ! 
The soil now its wealth shall yield— 
From his efforts hidden long. 
Labor shall here learn how potent the charms 
For her are wrought out in this classical shade, | 
And learning, well pleased with this Model of Farms, 
Shall take for her emblems the plow and the spade! 
Hail to thee! hail! child of toil! 
Shall Science forsake thee? No, never! 
We pledge thee her heart and her hand, 
And this, her fair Temple, forever! 


The parting benediction was pronounced by the Rev. 
Mr. Moore. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Since the Institution was opened, inquiries of the Faculty 
have been very numerous. It is proposed to embody such 
general information as seems to be demanded, in reply. 

Admission. 

The terms prescribed to the first class of Students re- 
ceived, were that they should pass a good examination in 
the branches embraced ina Common School Education, 
viz: Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Reading, Spelling, 
and Penmanship. 

Numerous applications for admission have been made 
from other States. By reference to the law of organiza- 
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tion, it will be perceived that the privileges of the Insti- 
tution are not extended to citizens of other States. 

The accommodations at present furnished by the State 
-are limited, being for about eighty Students only. 


Term Time and Course of Studies. 


‘The Summer Term commences on the first Wednesday 
“in April, and terminates on the last Wednesday in October. 

The Winter Term commences on the first Wednesday of 
-December, and terminates on the last Wednesday of Feb- 
‘ruary. 

At an early day it will be determined what will consti- 
tute the Full Course of Studies, which will entitle the 
Student to a Diploma. It will probably embrace four 
years, and the Hxaminations will be thorough in the 
Branches of Education named in the law, as well as other 
subsidiary branches. 

An ample Chemical Laboratory has been purchased by 
‘the Professor of Chemistry, inferior to few in the country, 
-and instruction in that Science will be thorough and 
practical. 

-Ample instruction will be given in the Natural Sciences. 

“The Course of Mathematics will be comprehensive. 

‘The application of Science to the business and arts of 
‘life, will be practically illustrated in the field and the Lec- 
ture-Room, especially where it bears upon Agriculture. 

Instruction in Ancient and Modern Languages is not in- 
cluded as an object of the Institution. 

A thorough English education is deemed indispensable, 
including Rhetoric, History, Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy, the elements of Constitutional . 

Law, &c., &c. 

A nucleus of a Library already exists in voluntary con- 
tributions of a few hundred volumes. It is designed to 
connect a Reading Room with the Library. 
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Eepenses and Labor. 


The Tuition is free. 

The Students labor, at present, three hours per day. 
The maximum rate of wages allowed is ten cents, and the 
minimum five cents per hour, according to age, capacity 
and fidelity. 

Board will be charged at cost, not exceeding, however, 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per week. It is a subject of 
regret, that the exorbitant ruling prices of all articles of 
consumption will make the board high during the first 
term of the Institution. 

The wages allowed each Student will be fixed, and the 
cost of board computed, on the third Wednesday of June 
of the current year for the Summer Term, and thereafter 
on the third Wednesday of July for the Summer Term, 
and the third Wednesday of January for the Winter Term. 
The balance will be struck at those times with each 
Student, which must be paid by the Student, his parent or 
guardian, within two weeks from those dates respectively, 
when the balance is against, him, or he will forfeit further 
privileges in the Institution. In case the Institution is 
indebted to the Student, the balance will be settled in the 
same manner. 

fiules and Regulations. 


There will be Chapel exercises every morning, and Reli- 
gious Services every Sunday, at the Institution, the Cler- 
gymen of Lansing officiating in rotation. 

Students will not be allowed to absent themselves from 
the vicinity, unless by permission. 

Spirituous liquors will not be allowed upon the premises. 
The use of tobacco will be discouraged. 

Exact conformity to the hours of study and labor will be 
required. 

The Steward and his family, and one of the Professors, 
reside in the Boarding House, and the rules of decorum and 
propriety observed in private families will be enforced. 
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To Inventors, Scientific Men, Publishers, etc. 


It is proposed to collect a Museum of MopEts or Ag@RI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, and kindred inventions in the Me- 
chanic Arts. Inventors are, therefore, urgently requested 
to forward to the Institution, models or samples of their 
inventions. It is believed that this would prove an effec- 
tive method of promoting the use of valuable implements. 

Antique specimens of implements, if forwarded, will be 
preserved as curious illustrations of progress in this depart- 
ment of invention. 

It is proposed to form, as soon as possible, Cabinets of 
Geological, Mineralogical, Botanical, Zoological, Entomo- 
logical and Ornithological specimens; and Men of Science 
are requested to promote the object. 

Agricultural and Statistical Periodicals, furnished by the 
publishers, will be bound, and preserved in volumes in the 
Library. 

State Boards of Agriculture, and Agricultural Societies, 
are requested to furnish their printed Transactions to the 
Library. 

Publishers of works on Agriculture are requested to fur- 
nish copies to the Library. 


Remarks. 


At the opening of the Institution, a System oF LaBor, 
and a SysteM oF InsTRUCTION must be adopted, and they 
must be harmonized with each other. The Faculty will 
be embarrassed, at present, by the fact that the Professors, 
except one, are compelled to reside at Lansing, whereas 
the well being of the Institution requires their constant — 
presence. In the absence of residences near the spot, the 
Board of Education have resolved to build four cheap Farm 
Cottages on the estate, which will be occupied by the Fac- 
ulty on such terms as shall be prescribed by that Board. 

The Farm being almost entirely in a state of nature, a 
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very large amount of the labor of Students must at first be 
bestowed where it will yield little immediate profit. Had 
the Institution possessed a large tract of arable land, at the 
commencement, the earlier results would be far more profit- 
able than they can now prove. 


ee ee 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Lansing, Mich., April 1, 1858. 


To the Board of Education of the State of Michigan: 
In accordance with your request, [ communicate a brief 
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statement relative to the progress of this Institution during 
the first year of its existence. I entered upon the duties 
of my position on the first day of April, 1857, the time fixed 
upon for the reception of the first class of students, but the 
college buildings not being tenantable at that time, the 
Dedication was postponed till Wednesday the thirteenth 
day of May last. A pamphlet was soon after issued, con- 
taining a catalogue of the officers and students, a history 
of the organization of the institution, the purchase of the 
farm, the erection of the buildings, the proceedings at the 
dedication, and other general information, which I herewith 
remit as a part of this report. 

Sixty-one students were received at the commencment of 
the first term. For the second term, which commenced on 
the first Wednesday in December, 1857, accommodations 
were increased by appropriating portions of the building 
designed for academical uses, to rooms for students, and 
one hundred were received. They came from as many as 
twenty-three different counties of the State. Thorough 
examinations, at one of which your Board were present, 
took place at the end of the respective terms, which gave 
general satisfaction. The third term of the institution 
commences on Wednesday the seventh day of the present 
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month. For twenty-five vacancies,* more or less, which 
will exist, at that time, we find on our files about two hun- 
dred applications, and letters of inquiry, with a view to 
entering the institution. Mauy of the applicants are from 
other States. Inasmuch as we are limited in accommoda- 
tions, the vacant places, in accordance with the requisitiozs 
of the law, will be distributed to such qualified applicants 
as appear from counties not represented. 

What shall constitute a full course of instruction in the 
institution has not been determined. It seems to be con- 
ceded, however, by all parties responsible for its govern: 
ment, that the full course ought to embrace a period of 
four years, and that the students should constitute four 
classes. The Faculty will therefore proceed to classify 
them in that manner, leaving however in preparatory 
classes, such as are not deemed competent to enter upon 
the regular course of studies prescribed. The Faculty 
have agreed in recommending the adoption of the first 
Wednesday of December, as the commencement of the Col- 
legiate year. They also advise that degrees be conferred 
at the conclusion of the four years course, on those who 
pass satisfactory examinations in the full course of studies 
prescribed. 

The institution was commenced under circumstances the 
most unpropitious. It was during a season of scarcity in 
the vicinity, almost amounting toafamine. Prices of every 
article that entered into the consumption of students, or of 
stock upon the place, the cost of seed, all kinds of mechan- 
cal labor and of transportation, were very exorbitant. 
There was no land upon the estate which could be deemed 
fairly arable, unless a few acres of soil rendered barren by 
exhaustive cultivation. The season was inclement and 
backward, in consequence of a succession of cold storms. 





*There were twenty-eight vacancies at the commencement of the Summer Term, for which 
minety three candidates presented themselves for examination. There are students in the in- 
stitution at the present time representing twenty-seven counties. 
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Amid these difficulties it became necessary to organize an 
Institution on a new basis, and to harmonize a System of 
Study with a System of Labor. To inaugurate the Insti- 
tution upon a novel plan, without precedents, and without 
experience, amid the most unfavorable conditions, was re- 
garded even by friends, as a formidable, if not a hopeless 
undertaking. 

About sixty acres of the Farm have been brought under 
cultivation. About eighty acres more will be cleared for 
crops this spring. As much additional forest land as pos- 
sible will be prepared fur a wheat crop during the ap- 
proaching summer. It has been our policy to clear and 
prepare the land for crops, as we proceed, much more 
thoroughly than is usually done on new farms, in order to 
have it in readiness at the earliest possible day, for varied 
and interesting modes of culture, for trial of improved im- 
plements, and for comparison of varieties of seeds and 
breeds of cattle. This is impossible, while the estate re- 
mains in a wild and partially subdued condition. Accord- 
ingly a considerable portion of the land has been tile 
drained, and a stump extractor has been put in operation. 
As a result of this thoroughness on a limited portion of the 
land, crops have been produced or are growing the first 
year upon such land as is generally abandoned throughout 
the vicinity as irrecoverable, or at least unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Inasmuch as lands of this description were in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the College Buildings, it was deemed 
necessary to subdue them in the outset. 

For Summer crops, we had an abundance of potatoes of 
the finest description, sufficient for the use of the Institu- 
tion, and seed the present season, turnips, vegetables, and 
a few acres of corn and Chinese sugar cane, the latter 
planted late for fodder only. There were no failures in 
these crops. This success we attribute toa thorough pre- 
paration of the soil, and sound and pure seed. Two wheat 
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fields embracing acres, sown to wueat, now promise 
an abundant harvest. 

Having no meadow, nor pasture land, and the Institution 
being under the necessity of purchasing nearly every arti- 
cle that enters into the consumption of live stock, our atten- 
tion to stock so far, has been devoted only to the care and 
support of such as is deemed necessary to our daily exi- 
gencies. The brute working force consists of two pair of 
horses and six pair of oxen, all sound, in good health, and 
excellent condition for effective service during the coming 
season. We have also seven cows upon the Farm. 

The Institution is well provided with necessary ploughs, 
harrows, wagons, carts, sleds, axes, shovels, and horticultural - 
implements. Of peculiarly labor saving machines, Willis’ 
stump extractor, Hedge’s “Little Giant” corn and cob 
mill, and a wood sawing machine have been put in profita- 
ble operation. It will be the mission of the Institution 
hereafter, fairly to test, and publish results of labor saving 
Agricultural Implements. 

No land being in a fit state of preparation, orchards 
were not commenced during the last season. An exten- 
sive Farm orchard designed for raising apples for market, 
will be immediately commenced, and also a separate orchard 
designed especially to supply the daily wants of the Insti- 
tution. : 

The Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus and Labora- 
tory are in as excellent condition as when purchased. 

The Library is not adequate to the wants of the Institu- 
tion. The books are principally Agricultural, but in that 
department it is scantily supplied. In the miscellaneous 
department it is lean and insufficient. It consists of dona- 
tions from the State Agricultural Society, from the depart- 
ments at Washington, and from a few public spirited indi- 
viduals and publishers. In response to a Circular ad- 
dressed tothe publishers, twenty-eight Agricultural period-. 
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icals, from all parts of the United States, have been gra- 
tuitously furnished the Library and Reading Room. The 
earliest numbers of most of them were accompanied by let- 
ters expressive of their high appreciation of the object of 
the Institution. 

The Faculty in employment during the next year, will 
consist of the President, and Cavin Tracy, Prof. of Math- 
ematics, L. R. Fisx, Prof. of Chemistry, and T. C. Assort, 
Prof. of English Literature. With the exception of J. M. 
SHEARER, and his peculiar employees, and H. Hopass, far- 
mer, who is constantly in the field, no persons will be regu- 
larly employed in and about the Institution. It is deemed 
the wisest as well as the most economical policy to make 
the Institution independent of aid from beyond its walls, 
even mechanical aid, as soon as possible. Several of the 
students are skilled in the use of tools, and during the last 
winter, unaided, erected a bridge on the estate, across the 
Cedar River. | 

Your Board have placed in the,hands of J. C. Houmss, 
Treasurer of the College, since he entered upon his duties, 


kn. EEE TeX Seth aichs Dar lentiobanl $31,108 70 
He has received, balances from Students and 

Gamromrainor, t6eIIs; 5 kes ds ek Jog wih sari ove Saas Bi 2,127 28 

. ————— 

SRN eS ees ei ae chew 4 45g $33,235 98 


My warrants, countersigned by the Secre- 
tary, have been drawn upon the Treasurer 





og Septal LENE a Re $33,677 28 
On which there remains anpaid,. 454 51 
———— 33,222 TT 
Leaving a balance in his hands of......... aly BAB pL 


Vouchers corresponding with every warrant fully paid, 
will be found filed in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
stitution. The Treasurer will furnish his report embracing 
the expenditures more in detail. 
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The Secretary of the Institution must by law be one of 
the Professors. It has been found an impossibility for a 
Professor, on whom is incumbent a routine of indoor duties 
and recitations, to perform the multiplied duties which the 
law imposes on a Secretary. All the facts and vouchers, 
however, relative to expenditures of money, (which is per- 
haps the most vital duty of a Secretary,) have been most 
scrupulously preserved, and reported by him. The record 
of the daily labor performed by each Student, embracing 
labor of teams, and where bestowed, is ‘filed in a convenient 
form for reference. The important facts relative to the pro- 
gress and history of the Institution are also preserved. 

During the past year, four dwelling houses for the use of 
President and Professors, have been erected. A small 
wooden farm house, purchased with the land, has been re- 
built and prepared for occupation. The main College 
Building has been re-roofed, and the interior of the same 
reconstructed. New and sufficient appliances for cooking 
with steam have been introduced into the Boarding House, 
and an unfinished stable completed. This work was exe- 
cuted by direction of the Board of Education, and princi- 
pally under the supervision of foremen appointed by them. 

The plans and policy fixed and determined on before the 
President and Faculty entered upon their duties, have been 
carried out. The expenses incurred were inevitable as 
each necessity succeeded. No one, not conversant with 
the subject, is aware of the perpetual and unforeseen ex- 
penditures required in establishing even a purely Literary 
Institution. The work before us, was no less than the suc- 
cessful organization and establishment of the first Agricul- 
tural College on the continent. That work is accom- 
plished. Indecision, hesitation or division of the funds by 
your Board, would have so interrupted as to break down 
and destroy the Institution. The experiment, as the inci- 
pient step ina great educational movement would have 
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proved abortive, and the wisdom of the plan and princi- 
ples, upon which it was founded, would not have been vin- 
dicated. The plans once initiated must have been ener- 
getically carried out, or there would have been no College. 
Hence the appropriations made by the last Legislature 
have been necessarily consumed. 

Such is the condition of the Institution at the commence- 
ment of the Second year, and the Third Term of its history. 
These brief details fail, perhaps, to answer the questions 
most vital and interesting. Its establishment was regarded 
as an experiment on this side of the Atlantic. In Europe 
there are perhaps jive hundred Agricultural Colleges, 
Schools, and Experimental Farms in successful operation. 
They exist in about every country of Europe, except Spain, 
Portugal and Turkey. In several of the most powerful 
nations, especially France, Russia and Prussia, they are re- 
garded as a necessary part of National Education, and are 
under the supervision of departments of the respective 
Governments. A bill has just passed the Legislature of 
the youthful State of Iowa, creating an Agricultural Col- 
lege. This is the second State Institution of the kind in 
the United States. Agricultural Colleges, the joint work 
of individual subscribers, and the respective Legislatures, 
are in a State of progress, and will probably all be set in 
operation during the next eighteen months, in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

* The final triumph of this Institution would be hailed 
therefore with great satisfaction. The numerous letters 
addressed to the Faculty from all portions of our country, 
as well as the still more numerous ungratified applications 
for admission, attest an earnest solicitude in its welfare, 
and confidence in its success. The Agricultural classes 
have long deeply felt a great want, which they saw no way 
to remedy. The fact that a vast proportion of the indus- 
trial population lived under circumstances, and in such iso- 
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lated positions, as practically to debar them from the ad- 
vantages of such an education as their calling demanded, 
has long been keenly deplored by the most discriminating 
among them. The experiment in which we are engaged 
is not therefore tested for Michigan alone, but for the 
Agricultural population of the whole Union. The State is 
everywhere lauded as exhibiting a bold and comprehensive 
Statesmanship in the establishment of this College, and the 
public press, as well as a wide correspondence, Statesmen 
on the one hand, and illiterate strong-minded citizens on 
the other, who equally well however comprehend its ne- 
cessity and its mission, express their cordial sympathy in 
its prosperity. | 

The progress of the Institution, during a single year, is 
of little importance, compared with those considerations 
which prove or disprove the wisdom of the plan and prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. The test of a single year 
is limited and partial. It requires a longer trial and fur- 
ther development. At the same time, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the Institution has not only encountered such 
obstacles as are inevitable to all new enterprises, but others 
also peculiarly serious and annoying. 

The first palpable and valuable result, so far, is, success* 
fully harmonizing a System of Labor with a System of 
Study. This is vital. A paramount object is, to enable 
the student to support himself by his own labor, while 
acquiring his education. At the same time, it is necessary 
to make that labor attractive and invigorating. Our ex- 
perience so far, serves to prove that the law wisely re- 
quires about the amount of labor requisite to impart addi- 
tional vigor to both mind and body. The sound health of 
the students, and the general alacrity manifested among 
them to embrace either work or study, prove that the 
student is actually obtaining that physical education and 
capacity which is one of the objects of the plan. 
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A harmonious and wise System of Education should so 
develop mind and body, that the vigor acquired by one 
should react upon the other, and the hours spent in phys- 
ical activity should so impress the mind with clearness and 
vigor, that the intellectual acquirements should be in- 
creased instead of diminished by labors in the field. That 
such is the result of our limited history, is proved both by 
the public examinations, and the unanimous testimony of 
the students themselves. 


Whether the student, by three hours labor in summer, 
and two and one-half hours labor in winter, could board 
himself, is not sufficiently tested, nor can it be till the farm 
is thoroughly subdued. For the present, a large share of 
the labor of the student is bestowed upon improvements, 
which will enable the Institution to produce at cheaper 
rates many articles of consumption, which it is now com- 
pelled to purchase at market prices. His improvements 
are made for the benefit of successive classes. His own 
board must be charged at its present cost, and his labor 
credited at its value in subduing the farm. It is quite 
probable therefore, that balances will be charged against 
the first classes of students, while successive classes, under 
the superior facilities the Institution will afford for cheap- 
ening the cost of articles of consumption, may easily sup- 
port themselves. Mostof the cost of boarding the students 
for the past year has been actually an investment in the 
improvement of the estate. If the friends of the Institu- 
tion expect it to be self-supporting at this stage of its ex- 
istence, they expect an impossibility. Production implies 
fields prepared for cultivation, and facilities which we do 
not enjoy. It was a dangerous experiment to establish 
such an Institution on any farm not already, in part, at 
least, capable of the highest cultivation, and ready to yield 
the maximum of production under intelligent culture. 

The Students generally are of mature years, and came 

41 
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from that class of the rural population deprived of early ad- 
vantages, exactly such as itis more peculiarly and specially 
designed for. Notwell grounded in rudimental education, 
their time in the Institution has thus far been devoted to 
those elementary branches, which will fit them for acquisi- 
tions in those sciences which throw a flood of light upon 
the culture of the soil. On the other hand, considerable 
time must elapse before the estate will be sufficiently ma- 
tured to afford opportunities for those comparisons, tests, 
experiments and demonstrations in the cultivation of crops, 
—the preparation of soils, the planting of seeds, the use 
of labor-saving machines and inplements, the breeding 
and feeding of stock, the use of manures, &c., &c., as the 
higher degree of Agricultural Education demands. The 
most fertile and highly cultivated tract of land in the State, 
would have been none too inviting nor too eligible for the. 
initiation of the enterprise. It is the mission of the Insti- 
tution to show that Agricultural labors and duties can be 
rendered dignified, attractive, interesting and productive. 
The conquest over the forest, is exceptional in the life of 
afarmer. It often brings to premature graves, the first 
generation of pioneers, through the severity of the toils 
and hardships encountered, the mournful evidences of 
which are strewed all around us, in all directions. In the 
history .of a cultivated region it takes place but once. 
Yet this Institution is established amid a forest. What is 
regarded as disheartening, exceptional to hardy adults, 
must by necessity be the regular duty of several classes 
of youthful students. A Model Farm will be demanded at 
once, and impossibilities expected. Patience therefore, on 
the part of all who are employed in developing the im- 
portant movement, and the exercise of a generous charity 
on the part of the people, are alike demanded. 

A cheerful acquiescence in salutary Rules and Regula- 
tions has so far generally distinguished the students, 
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With few exceptions, they have been inspired with an 
honorable ambition to perform all their duties, both within 
and without doors. They have generally expressed an 
earnest wish to avail themselves of the advantages of a 
Full Course of Instruction, though many have been com- 
pelled by straitened circumstances to abandon that hope. 


It was feared even by many sanguine friends of the In- 
stitution, that the labor would be viewed as a necessary 
drudgery to be shunned, and that no discipline would be 
sufficient to hold students to their responsibilities. So far, 
we have found it otherwise. Public opinion among them- 
selves holds a great majority, to the manly performance of 
their duties. As in wider communities, there must be ex- 
ceptions, but this appears to be’the law of their conduct. 
Accordingly we are able to show already, gratifying results 
of successful labor, By the aid of powerful brute force 
and the most improved implements, we now haye evidence 
to expect that the students will perform during the same 
period of time, nearly as much Agricultural Labor as the 
average of full grown laborers throughout the country, 
though perhaps that is entertaining a very sanguine expec- 
tation. 

It is a subject of congratulation, that the Legislature 
during its recent Extra Session, reserved the State Swamp 
Lands in the four adjacent townships for the use of the 
College. Though it is not yet determined how much of 
the land will be claimed by right of pre-emption, yet it is 
probably safe to say, that the College will be entitled to 
about sixty-five hundredacres. How many students could 
board themselves by their own labor on the present estate 
must be tested by experience, but it would not be safe to 
place it above two hundred. A full corps of Professors 
could instruct four times that number.—The Institution 
should be enabled to breed, raise and feed its own stock 
and to raise corn, hay and root crops, at the minimum cost 
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of production, and thus supply all dairy productions, and 
animal food and animals, that enter into its use or consump. 
tion, as well as render itself independent of fluctuations, 
Among the Swamp Lands reserved to the College, is atract 
of natural meadow of exhaustless fertility, capable of being 
easily recovered, of more than two thousand acres, which 
will supply the great desideratum, and enable the Institu- 
tion to increase the number of students to the maximum 
that any corps of Professors could instruct. In every 
point of view this concession must be regarded as invalua- 
ble to the Institution, calculated to secure ultimately, tri- 
umphant results, and is an evidence of enlightened fore- _ 
cast on the part of the Legislators. 

In conclusion I may add, that the Institution should be 
good enough for the proudest and cheap enough for the 
poorest; it should afford gratuitous instruction so thorough 
and comprehensive, as to render its graduates scientific cul- 
tivators, and in every sense liberally educated citizens; it 
should be independent of capricious Legislatures, and of 
the malice, ignorance or skepticism of foes,—in a word it 
should be adequately and permanently endowed. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Yours, &c., &e., 
JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, 
President. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, including expenses of members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, and of the State Board of Education, in locating 
the site for the State Agricultural College; and all ex- 
penses since incurred in improving and carrying on the 
Farm,—in the erection, completion, and repair of Build- 
ings,—in the payment of the salaries of the President 
and Professors in the Institution, and all expenses, of 
whatever kind, incurred in carrying it on, from its estab- 
lishment to June, 1858. 

For the purpose of condensing the Report, and bringing 
it within as small a space as practicable, the warrants have 
been numbered, and the objects for which they have been 
drawn will be referred to by number as indicated below. 
The report will thus show, at a glance, the names of per- 
sons in whose favor warrants have been drawn, the number 
and date of each warrant, and the object for which it was 
drawn, together with the amount in each case. In a few in- 
stances, it will be observed, the warrants embrace amounts 
expended for two leading objects; but the amounts for each 
object, in such cases, are stated in the vouchers on file in 
the Secretary’s office. 


Objects for which Warrants have been drawn. 


1. Services and expenses of members of the State Board 
of Education, in attending meetings of the Board, &c. 

2. Services and expenses of members of the Executive 
Committee of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, in 
locating the site for the State Agricultural College, includ- 
ing a survey, by S. M. Bartlett, and J. C. Holmes. 

3. Services and expenses of persons in the transaction 
of specific duties in connection with the Agricultural Col- 
lege, under direction of the Board of Education. 

4, Paid publishers of newspapers for advertising propo- 
gals for building, dedication and opening of College, &c. 

5. Paid_S..M. Bartlett for his services as Agent of the 
Board of Education in making preliminary improvements 
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on the Farm, and superintending the erection of the Col- 
lege Building and Boarding House. 

6. Paid Royce & Copeland on contract for erection of 
the College Building and Boarding House. 

1. Expended by Agent of Board of Education in making 
improvements on Agricultural College Farm, including the 
erection of a barn and out-buildings, the fitting up of Labo- 
ratory, &c. : 

8. Paid for furnace and heating arrangements for Agri- 
cultural College, and for gas pipes. 

9, Salaries of Professors in Agricultural College. 

10. Paid for Apparatus and Chemicals. 

11. Freights on Apparatus, Chemicals, Books, Furniture 
for College and Boarding House, Farm Implements, &c. 

12. Furniture for Boarding House, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Provisions for Boarding House, &c. 

13. Stock for Agricultural Farm. 

14, Expenses of Arbitration with Royce & Copeland, 
Award, and lumber bought of them. 

15. Paid A. Wood, brickmaker, on contract for brick for 
Agricultural College Buildings. 

16. For use as Treasurer of the College, to be paid ont 
on the warrant of the President, countersigned by the Sec- 
retary. 

17. For plans for four Cottages, and for strengthening 
roof of College Building. 
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WARRANT STATEMENT. 


rasan ater eters odin et pein ifneinsinarenans dicreadae 














For whom drawn. ENo Date. ie tapos Amount 

John R. Kellogg,...... Baba cag ea irs pu AIRES Jalna Pema 1|1855. July 6. 1| $ 77 40 
Writer. ote .0.5 sca 2 " 1 45 50 
TYME YUGW sabes. - 3 sig ist 1 29 45 
Dawe. DArLatt, 4... f Nov. FO. wee 154 31 
Bn MODYO, ooo... aps 4) - 2 34 69 
J.C. Holmes, fs gel Maman 6 hs Cay 2 30 00 
James Bayley, ak ee 7 gt a 2 20 63 
Justus Gage,.......... 8 ieee 2 20 69 
hl: GES BTC ET | | aaa ae 9 reek 2 20 63 
J. Starkweather, er ah 10 ware 2 38 23 
+ Ca ST 5 ee 11 re 1 32 40 
John R. Kellogg, aes 12 page 1 68 25 
Ira Mayhew,......:...| 18 can 1 31 60 
CR ORASS! VS 14/1856. Jan. 4, 3 28 75 
John R. Kellogg, sca Meee 15 “é 1 36 76 
Tei MULES. nies sie: 16 ge i 1 59 30 
SUBLOS. GARE,.. oi5 oy. 17 ans 2 14 00 
Ira Mayhew, Se es bai 18 Ee 1 29 15 
m ie Oh 9 92S 19 eB 3 14 62 
oe CC, Sa aa 20 Bett | 4 12 00 
H. L. Miller, OE SAP ae. 21 Feb. 18. 1 58 00 
S. M. Bartlett, ag 22 5 100 00 
John R. Kellogg, pay - 23 eae 1 49 68 
Ira Mayhew,.......... 24 ae Sa 1 39 00 
pn CET, Re ae 25 ote 4 4 00 
W.R. Wood, yc a 26 Pee tae 3 25 00 
Royce & Copeland,....} 27 March 14, 6 666 90 
S. M. Bartlett,........ 28 1954 peas 100 00 
Royce & Copeland, ele eth April TL. 6h) 14,142.10 
ey abe LPT eebhy. xs «x 30 Senne 7 402 50 
Royce & Copeland, weet ol May9.| 6] 1,993 82 
S. M.) Bartlett, 2,0... 32 wee: 7 750 00 
Royce & Copeland, ne June 7.) 6} 2,857 67 
| 341 . July 15.) 6] 3,694 28 

“ = 35 Aug. 5.) 6) 3,421 538 

i % 36 Sept. 4.) 6] 3,068 23 
R.&C.& C.T. Berky& Co} 37 nt ens 8 123 75 
else WEALIOT 0°. 5 wiae0, «srs 38 eet 1 39 90 
John R. Kellogg, ners 39 oor Gy 1 31 19 
S. M. Bartlett,........ 40] Nae 5 700 00 
Ira Mayhew,.. vin opr cay 3 TT 50 
S. M. Bartlett,. Bosra: ies 42 Octo. Ly 4 700 00 
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WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 


For whom drawn. 


Royce & Copeland,.... 
Sx My Barreubn tae dias . 


Tra'Mayhew)ecec 6... . 
S,. Barthett., oo. ..'.,. 
Phd RO 89M 
A es ots 3 a5). cst: ek Ce 
Te TEMES. PB a file ies 
John R. Kellogg,...... 
TraLpray DOW. Ji ass no 
Sckes Bargethhs). saad 
Ty Eyl iE 1B Ras tig. b cigs ce os 


i; R. Fisk, ON ERO 
W.H#H. Tilley, BEG cnagte och | 
De, EONAR ih ahd pully 
p BGK ii GTS a Sgn aE a 


a 

John R. Kelloge, Nee ee 
ry 2 Bartietty ©. jmias 
Pvt: FLOMMIBS J. Bruel luis « 
so ABN Bartlett, Blanes ah 
OPE aoe MLLER Soke sttagn's sux 


73 6 


oeeeee ee @ © 


John R. Kellogg, ana KS 
Tra Mayhem, «. bo :.0.09 - 
ET, CoaetLOLMEBS, «ft lom s - 
J. Rappleye,. sha 
Robert D. Weeks, pare 
» By come Ue Te: eR (ese 
Royce & Copeland, ae 
BiaeO00s aa. ys Ee us ae » 
Geo. Willard, Ay an eee 
S. M. Bartlett, Bese shad as 
J. c. Holmes, Pei alge 

F. aval: Bil a 
Bite Miller, 20000" if 

















No. Date. 
| 43/1856. Oct. 10.) 
44 Nov. 1. 
ty" RO he 1 
46 pape 3 8 
47 Dec. 5. 
A8 ce (75 
49 “¢ a4 
50 Nov. 29. 
51 Dec. 5. 
52. 75 ce 
53/1857. Jan. 23. 
54 yee 
| 55 74 (7 
56 oe (74 
BF Feb. 4. 
58 éé ¢c 
59 baie’ oS 
60 March 11 
61 12. 
62 mate i 
63 Gs 74 
64 ne Fy 
65 ee Be 
| 66 oe éé 
67 April 11. 
68 6c 6é 
69 Sr 1-9 
70 ry 6é 
ve “c <4 
72 “é (4 
713 May 12. 
7 Shah Ie 
15 - $6 (74 
16 st EDS 
TT 64 ¢e 
78 oe Gc 
19 (74 vb 
80 payed) 
RI 4 (a9 
| 82 ~ 66 iz 
83 6é (a4 
| 84 Ot 6c 


Object. 








6 
T 
6&8 
6&8 


| 


| 





Amount. 


3,755 
824 
2,906 
4,605 
55 
125 
29 
1,439 
125 
100 
64 

58 

67 

46 
670 
100 
367 
2,297 


10 
15 
85 
TT 
40 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
45 
00 
50 
50 
78 
00 
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WARRBNT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 









































For whom drawn. No, | Date. Object. 

John R. Kellogg,...... 851857. May 16.) 1 
Sie Darwett,. ... ...s. 86 ~. PG leh Cae 
ON on GS SRNR 87]. i, 5 AO es 
G.M.Dewey,cl’k to Sec’y| 88 "20.0 -4 
Sera Holmes. ts. e. 89 June 11.) 12 
¥ Week ate ee ELA 90 MHeOEZ.| 16 
SW GREETS fom. 2. 91 maa 7 ao 
2 pal OS 92 July 9.) 15 
Scott & Bunnell,....... 93 nr aneS  Weas 
J. C. Holmes, feign tant ke 94 bees RO 9 
ee Pas ee 95 . ‘ 16 
Heat e e | 96 eotirady 9 
Tra May lew, i is/3503.2% 97 Sek hbk 
G.M Dewey,cl’k to Sec’y} 98 es 4 
Dudley & Holmes,..... 99 een T 
PRE GOOG. 87 0.2558,525 6 {100 eae a 
Henry Moots,.:........ 101 oe re: T 
George Willard,....... 102 Teena: 1 
John R Kellogg,...... 103 hig By 1 
Ira Mayhew,..........|104 SEMEL Br 5 
Greene & Miles,....... 105 ane T 
Me Meee OMRGR 106 Aug. 1. 16 
Som treene,. oo. 107 Me, A 
Joseph Miller,........ 108 ane T 
Tater, Grove, .. 6 6 i. 109 As, f 
) a cap Goro) | ae 110 Rn ae T 
Pee ELGUIGS, ss nig oh 111 OE LG 
ff Pee Clases pple Als 112 Sept. 11.} 16 
PR Oy he aig aw: sae ars 113 ae he aa 
oy AG, Doings. i 114 Oct. 21.) 16 
MOOG, 0525. 2h baw 115 a evel ns DO 
J, ©. Holmespcaaiat?. wu: 116 ) DQG eal6 
weIV Green,.. 050. ... 117 2 he a 
John R. Kellegg,...... 118 aa: A | 
WY od. Daxber ses Py 119 as i 1 
Ira Mayhew,.......... 120 C6 Taina ee ka 
ah. AO. Holmes, Be ty, 121 Cue Deb) LB 
eS aR ae 122) pote ait 
‘thi she anh Sa ahaa 123 Nov. 12. 16 
ia AS oy. 124 umd eh 
% - See 125 Dec. 26.| 16 
7 Bee ele. ce 126)1858. Jan. 26.) 16 
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Amount, 


60 59 
1,085 25 
150 00 
200 00 
500 00 
5,000 00 
400 00 
600 00 
225 00 
287 50 
1,000 00 
287 50 


. 108 50 


194 59 
100 00 
400 00 
100 00 

41 00 
63 00 
132 00 
880 71 
3,000 00 
6 00 

50 15 
TT 24 

8 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 
580 13 

1,000 00 
400 00 

1,500 00 

50 00 
48 81 
49 34 
56 00 
1,500 00 
23 36 

1,000 00 

3,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,108 70 
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WARRANT STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 























For whom drawn. | No. Date. onsect Amount. 
Hx Barheyse co ices i LOTS. Jan. 21 Ao 53 50 
Phinney, Tobias & Co.,j/128 Feb. 4.) 17 27 50 
J Cy SLOUMES, lau i... 129]1857. Oct. 23.| 16; 1,000 00 
‘ gs i SR fi 130}1858. Mar. 29.| 16 122 95 
DSA ADO yh's seopeis.s. 4's: 13} June 7.| 16) 2,500 00 

Respectfully submitted, 
IRA MAYHEW, 
” Sec’y State Board of Education. 
June 7, 1858. : 


Agricultural and Horticultural Publications. 


The Secretary of the Board of Education has invited the 
officers of the College to furnish him with lists of deserving 
works on Scientific and Practical Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. The Secretary has also given what time he has 
_ been able to command, to the subject himself. As the re- 
sult of these labors the following incomplete list has been 
prepared, which may nevertheless be serviceable to many 
persons. When practicable, the names of the publishers 
and the prices of books have been given. 


Agricultural Books published by A. O. Moore, 140 Fulton St. " 


3 New York. 

Norton’s Scientific and Practical Agriculture,...... $0 60 
Johnston’s Klements of Agricultural Chemistry and | 

THOGLOS VES. te Wi se a eae a ig fee ee 1 60 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and — 

RTOLOD EGS. Cpe ors ghia oS viele tora wo ls ot "L 25 
Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry,. . 25 
Data's Muck: Manual,’ . 0.2. 00... <. so a9 Fie | 
Nash's Progressive Farmer, sc3/)30. S40 Aa ee 60 
Buisi's American Flower Garden Directory,....... 1 25 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener,................ 15 


Dadd’s: Modern Horse Doctor, .............5..05. 1 00 
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Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,.... 2 00 
Dade Ame tlatiie DaGtor.... ie. 8% 6. Sas oh Spondon dy a 1 00 
ThG. eon... sae... ea ee 1 00 
Adlen’s Donrestio-Animals,. oii i\o0. 35. 5. eek cane 2c 75 
Set MITE OTIS OOK 3 oF os 5 as asthe on om n-s- an. 0 late hades 1 00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows,............... 60 
eee. Martin on Cattle, . ik eke ka en wed y 1 25 
BPE OOM PUL GAT COI, 0 edi odd Bgiade ccs ts 9 dimen 1 25 
Thaer, Shaw and Johnson’s Principles of Agricul- 

TUT TR Ee Le ee ig Ls A abt Ms 2 00 
Elliott’s Am. Fruit Grower’s Guide,.............. 1 25 
Buistory of Morgan Horses,...3.)..05 0.0.0.6 e0e ces 1 00 
Reemelin’s Vine Dressing Manual,................ 50 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures,................ 1 25 
Sorgho and Imphee, (Sugar Plants,).............. 1 00 


The list of the publisher of the foregoing works, contains 
the titles of seventy-five additional books on these and kin- 
dred subjects. . 
Agricultural and Horticultural Books published by Wiley & 

Halstead, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
Downing’s (A. J.) Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, $1 50 
Downing’s Lindlev’s Horticulture,............... 1 25 
Downing’s Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, 1 25 
Liebig’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture and Phys- 


By 554. ole wee 'g wi a oy + aa Raa is 1 00 
Iiebig’s Animal Chemistry,...............0.-+-+ 50 
Liebig’s Principles of Agricultural Chemistry,..... 50 


Parsons on the History, Culture, etc., of the Rose,. 1 00 





Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 


pa This list will be extended in an edition of “School 
Laws of Michigan,’ now in course of preparation by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETATY. 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the State of 
Michigan : 





GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit the following 
statement of warrants drawn by the President and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary, on the College Tréasurer, from 
June 1ith, 1857, to April Ist, 1858. 

The objects for which warrants have been drawn are 
embraced under the following heads, to which the amounts 
drawn for each are annexed: 


PUNAONATIOR. «on fie: ER NN RTE $ 4,210 50 
CGR ae ca. 6 a4 Sx US bie OME eee 1,869 82 
Se LMT RAOD ESS 6 oi. sis oe oe igue eas lain eds OR 1,192 61 
SMOG LOT -OSLOCK, < is alo Gibeetek Leys sere eee nes 661 76 
5. Boarding-House Expenses,............... 5,103 04 
6. Buildings, (including erection of four Dwell- 


ing Houses, repairs on one old dwelling, 
and work on College edifices and barn,).. 17,773 88 


a ag 04 by a ae ERA BRL ORNS ON lB fa 341 68 

6.‘Feam' Labor on the. Barimy...< 26.4.0. egies 312 75 
she Piles Dard 01 11) ans ota adil i og Ra GARI) 439 85 
LOL EE) 005 rig NO OS aA Le St See ge 604 59 
PLAS OSU vse oe he eee Cee atehe atl ote ae 109 22 
EBs TAM POL cation, 2 ’s ce gases, ace ce Vic se SER 440 03 
Son piaerem wie: 6 ie CAG R Ok es eke 200 20 
¥4. Trees Reeds): Gea i. SLR ae Ha 190 27 
15;, Books ‘and ‘Stationery i) PSC TO ee eae 168 92 
16.) Drath 2 itesk oe ee eee ee a LO ee 330 05 
17,.-General Contingencies, ....4 005.055 0be 223 11 


ert 





$83,677 28 
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No. 











To whom drawn. | Date. Ovieet, Amount. 
Dani Br Eabbard, >’... 1/1857. June I1. 2 $350 00 
Pinney & Lamson,..... 2 ceeded th? ae 45 83 
Alonzo Bennett,....... 3 At ib, 3 30 00 
D. 0. & W.S. Penfield,| 4 (Re SB ae 325 16 
Austin & Tomlinson,...| 5 ae Bho Se 104 50 
PGHOY ha, oe oss 6 aS 4 Pal 13 00 
A OCC a) y ‘SE aap 250 00 
Cooledge & Edmonds,..| 8 ES 30 00 
_ Hosmer & Fitch,...... 9 a ers bp ceo 41 68 
Green & Miles,........ 10 SS Fits is 94 25 
Charles Cook,......... i AED 5 a 22, 50 
Jetta WIUIAMS,, 2 acai. : 12 iegiall 3) hs: 100 00 
Saw PhaetINeR,. . patie < ; 13 eames 8 ae 14 81 
SMEG, «cher «: 5 4 ates ; i ome 4 ahr: 5 50 
ES Sn eae 15 RE 10 50 
whe he's 5, Laide 0 4 16 A SS a LU) 15 
H.C. Lapham,........ 17 Me ah 20 12 
Fie AATOONC i. oo gu ss 18 A WA Bats oa 80 37 
Patrick Hurley,........| 19 le SRE 12 75 
Dan’l Driscoll,........ 20 Be Ons yah 12-75 
George Schlee,........ 21 samme fe is At 14 50 
John Nagel,........... 22 fe) heed ak 9 63. 
State Treasurer,....... 23 te EGP fee 15 00 
Green & Miles,........ 24 LOSE 160 56 
AivomeUartoe si... 25 oe 26,k ka 10 65 
John Richardson, ..... 26 BLE ie 10 00 
MeiAs sk bayer, ..2 0... 27 ee RS A 4 32 
Henry Fischer,........ 28 Pe Boop EO 8 00 
, Le aS Se 29 EGO EOL 5 00 
Seneca N. Taylor,...... 30 “gta! a Py ateig 12 75 
Phinney, Tobias & Co.,.| 31 ape i 25 48 
1 me) Os a 32 ne ES a 119 00 
Barna. Grove, - > ia. ... 33 er cae. a ae 93 TT 
Orlando Markham,.....| 34 ain 8) DROS | 20.75 
MTIMEEOD iii. Ldig oss 35] - eka a 5 06 
Merritt C. Skinner,....| 36 Bo SET 15.1) 
Ponmnacel on... is... 37 a TSB T 00. 
Beads, PHYS... - - 38 ial ea. 9 00 
J. M. Shearer,......... 40 eo Ser Ps: 160 31 
SMeEEMI GD) des. tk. 4] i ee 10 50 
(ON GT (Ee 42 oR a 3 48 


J. R. Williams,........ 43 “ 19) 15 59 50 
‘ * 
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To whom drawn. No. ee Date. 
Joseph Miller, ........ 4411857. Junel9. 
Nev Narris;.-.ic. 2 pe eee 45 19. 
Daniel Driscoll, es 46 see is 
Jos. N. Smith,......... AT eke’ 6 
Sek. Greene. .4 | 48 fe; 
George Schlee, 1a AD 49 of SO), 
Patrick Hurley... .| 50 6 20, 
Henry Fischer,........ 51 hie 
John Richardson, Sua 52 sea’ i 
George Schlee,........ 53 gil 
ei East t0 Dey) aie om 54 pees 
Jos. N. Smith, Stee Weta’ 02 bd ate ee 
Daniel Driscoll, De SG Bo way 
Patrick Hurley,. . Dea 57 saree” 
PUDUINSET IA, ces xo dass 58 ape 
H C. Lapham, Re 3 59 PS aa 
Herik eres. tea’ 0 a 
D.0.& W.S. Seco 61 gees 
T. & J. Hinchman,. 2 py aye 
Bees Wa UPAR es bayete «« 63 fgg 
Raymond & Selleck,...| 64 re? Se 
PON OE TR, AAs pee be 65 July 1. 
D.C. Whitwood, “te dee 66 aipree 
Fe Cowles. . eee 67 omens 
Jer Aen NV LIAWIS, 0-4/2 «arg '3 68 fies so 
Oo Bhearet; . secs 69 pune 
L. Beecher & Co.,..... | T0 pape M 
Patrick Hurley,....... a eae 
Edward Elliott,....... 12 ‘pean 8 
Vos abrir.) ede 16 wipe’ 
S. Re Greene, 2. eo... 14 glakcde © 
PUINOETIS 5 clo ss 4 des +e T5 oe aes 
John Tompkins & Co.,.}| 73 Pa yes 
BONY IB). Gia he aoedsets aa ‘eee: 
Delos Flint, fA ie aie | 78 Re a 
Joseph Miller, AINE eleiae 19 ae 
J. M. Shearer, PA dice MRD 80 anaes! 
Daniel Driscoll, Eh ah ee 81 oo 
Joseph N. Smith, SAO 82 shale 
John Richardson, A 83 tia! KES 
Patrick Hurley,....... 84 a 
Warren Briggs,....... 85 saa i be 








Object. 


et 


a ao 


bp 











Amount. 


7.) 44/1857. Junel9.) 6| $7 (00 
30 00 
6 00 
10 50 
15 00 


12 00 
10 00, 
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WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 


a 








To whom drawn. No. 
HRugene Briggs,........ 86 
W.H. Teft & Co.,..... 87 
T. & J. Hinchman,..... 88 





D. 0. & W.S. Penfield,| 89 
Raymond & Selleck, ...| 90 


F. M. Cowles,......... 9] 
oO ss 9 AS SR oe 92 
John Tompkins & Co.,.| 93 
Hi. SH CTSOUM,... 15... . 94 
Hart, Olds & Co.,.....| 95 
ae mlth, te. Suu ds. 96 
eo ope ly aan ev 97 
Henry Fischer,........ 98 
John Richardson,...... 99 
Robert D., Weeks,..... .|100 
J eh eel OLMOBL. ies: 101 
O. B. Ingersoll,.......|102 
O. B. Ingersoll,....... 103 
J ontp. WV Ulianig, os... 104 
MUMNTAIO DI. fi. so ool 105 
PiawremoIOIoH, us. ks | 106 
Geo. Schlee,.......... 107 
Patrick Hurley,....... 108 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 109 
Jobn Richardson,...... 110 
Henry Fischer,........ 111 
Geirigle Erach. 3.35.5... 112 
Burr & Grove,........ 113 
Weep Mic; PIHGWie t. luen ss 114 
i SOC) Se 115 
FGEY IS, ues Gees. 116 
KR. & H. EH. Avery,..... 117 
Joun.Peacock,...o0...; 118 
Palmer & Luce,....... 119 
er Beer, iss lew s 120 
NITES. . eich. ads 121 
Hiram Hodges,........ 122 
John Richardson,...... 123 
Patrick Hurley,....... 124 
Daniel Driscoll,....... 125 
Hosmer & Fitch,...... 126 


JO8. N.OmMitny......... 127 


Date, 


“ 


1857. July 11. 
13. 








e e e . . e e co * ° ° e e e . e e e e e id 
a a RR RR ER A RR 
° 


‘ 


Object. 


6 


Orv d1r 


a 
Sr bo OLOTO 


—_ 


pe 


as — he — 
PTSD OD RADI ND IN WH DODO DOOD HNWNAH DOOD 
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Amount. 


$ 4 00 
20 00 
40 94 
19 47 


18 44 
13 13 
37 38 
16 50 
18 00 
25 00 
10 00 
7 50 
7 50 
300 00 
10 50 
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To whom drawn. | No. Date. Object. Amount, 
Se rithiths a. segue og 128 Leo. Aug. 1 6|$ 10 50 
BURR odes Ran Ra, tag 129 1 6 50 63 
Brank foster<: (eco... 130 tea 6 87 47 
R icy Miller, Rage bh ae 131 seer | 6 29 26 
A Saber a: 132 adhe 6 22 00 
Terns eee ee 133 re: isan 6 15 88 
' A. C. & D. Rogers,... .|134 as 6 36 00 
J.Turner & H. H. Smith, 135 Bec 6 202 50 
BISNY OG0.) ha ee 136 oa. fe, vee 6 50 00 
Di dN s GOUOEDAL bee se hy ge + 137 a wae 6 13 00 
Pu PRUE eee de aia oc 138 <i 6 13 82 
Guy F. Hinchman & Co.,|139 ane: 5 103 638 
MG Died Nee) Aaa 140 eh a ae 78 40. 
Se IGOMNOR, hss skews >" 141 pie) ae 6 00 
S. Rappleye, Be ee 0 142 ges 86 se 450 00 
John Richardson,..... .|143 5 Oa a) ATE SL Med 
Phinney, Tobias & Co.,|144 EY Oc 30 48 
Shy LOUNGE cd ln ther 145 a ee ee 16 88 
BEI ODE: 5 clos sc skied Ge 146 Soha 6 100 00 
dy Mh DHCATOR .) feat 3s 147 eo 5 78 00 
Daniel Driscoll, ....... 148 gee 9 T 50 
Patrick STurley,. 3.0. 6 149 ais «fae | T 50 
GO. meniee. tt le 150 Se Re A 10 69 
Francis Foster,........ 151 ae 6 50 00 
FF Pith US ie Gian Oe 152 Paget 3 6 88 38 — 
Geo. W. Maher,....... 153 9 AIDE 6 30 00. 
Horace Bigelow,...... 154 gama Ht, 5 31 00 
Calkins & Ward,...... 155 eines | OA ee 32 88 
Briggs, Cowles & others,|156 ae TOR te 100 48. 
Fe we WOOK Sli. ey 157 Be RO, ed 100 00 
Bigier WAOOI ee ws nevae « & 158 eS TS. OG 5 63 
W. iE. Tilley, Sie. oles 159 fh dent Ae 18 79 
J. M.Shearer,......... 160 Cy) Lae Og 250. 00 
Wm. Jimmerson, ronal 161 19 TE vce ee ee 
Geo. W. Maher,....... 162 aha is ete 100 00 
Burr’ Grove, 000. . 163 a Ea A er 196 14 
ats SEO TN a ea a 164 TA RS 28 15. 
Mr: Therburné,.. 2:0 %)..; 165 ho Tbe ees 5 11 
VERY DUSH gs Gres IN 166 mo 6 34 62. 
Daniel Driscoll, ot a 167 REN 65 ae T 50. 
Patrick Hurley, SA ea 168 eS 7 50 
George Schlee,........ 169 wae GS Bas 6 15 
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To whom drawn. No. Date. 

John Richardson,....../170|1857.Aug.15.. 9/8 5 00 Aug. < 
WpemtiOrm.. iss... .. 171 1h 
ee, es, te 1D, 
Francis Foster,. - Py 15, 
meer OOd,.0...t5e..... Pee LS. 
J.R. Williams, PP eres aie © ste h Ey, 
wom Korg: . j.%..... F tw 3 De 
MeMINGITICNS... bre... Pie he 
Horace Bigelow, _, fle yi he 
K. Walker, . eo ee ie be 
GYwW: Maher, ..:2)..°.. Daw bts 
“Hy Birelow,....4. 60980" Mio be 
wobeWwuee...4%...... eee o 
Hiram Hodges, . . 4 4 hs 
PieutOsOnin.., ..s...... RD 
eee. WAvery,..... 204 
eye OOG,t... sk... SC DOK 
Hunt & Cowles, Bes as vary it 
y WAS ae Hinchman, Be es ORO} 
Farrand & Wheaton, ap See 
Le 8 eS vary (ts 
Raymond & Selleck,... aren, tN 
Bae snearers,.i:).....-. ed 
Daniel Driscoll, ES Os ne 
Patrick Hurley,....... ee 
Geo. Schlee,.......... are ys 
Grav. Maher, .j0...... Sa 
Cuma ulee,.. 4... . i 0 eal 
Wrancis oster,|....... Pe 
ASME OILISM asi... .. yer 
fet Hodee, Wl... ey ye 
me ingersoll,. .j.)...... C24, 
Me BIKGO sei... filed 
ME OTUOF, eas es 24, 
»tlank Road Co. Toll,... “24, 
James Carnes,........ 24, 
Alanson Calkins,...... 206 Omen. 
MeMEsHOOINGE,...:\...... 207 «26. 
GaeteeDryAl,..j:....... 208 Sage 
JM. Shearer,......... 209 Sy ate 
Horace Bigelow,....... 210 +, 28; 
John Richrrdson,...... 211 ‘os 


i: 


peed 


— pod 


es 


ood, 


pee 


as 





Josie. _Aeemenemitings | No. tote, onde lkmount. Amount. 


217 


230 
132 
163 
32 
215 
11 
178 
13 


11 
20 


211 
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To whom drawn. No. 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 212 
Patrick Hurley, . ee 213 
Geo. Schlee,. {214 
ANOTTIOIS. « Shad, oS. , 215 
Francis Foster,........ {216 
Francis Foster,........ 217 
oe MOmy ee)... .”. 218 
Christian Miller,..... 219 
Gew.s Maher: f).... 220 
Row. Mattornci sis... 221 
Ara Wipes ob Ok. 2} 222 
AoW oode Rye. be. 223 
Oy alker: «218i. .. {224 
H.S. Ingersoll,........ 225 
Jesse Newcome,....... 226 
W.H. Chapman,...... 227 
Thompson & Simpson... |228 
Day © Baeks hae ik: 229 
Cooledge & Edmonds, . . 1230) 
Cperoyisi. 200... Fox 231) 
APS Stiles. hot, Ao. 232 
Patrick Hurley,...... .|233 
James Hurley,........|234 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 1235 
Ce W Maker, 62)... 212. 1236 
Francis Foster,....... .|237! 
G. W. Maher,........ ./238 
year Mille.) ie... 239 
Doe Milles. i. 8 tes oh. 240 
Burr & Grove,......... 241] 
JM; Shearer,..o¢.5.... 242 
John Richardson,...... 243 
J MOtHolmies,) . 49 8 2. 244 
oem. Shearer, wi). vit 245 
John Tompkins & Co.,.|246 
Geo. W. Maher,....... 247 
Francis Foster,.$5..... 248 
O.wVan Husen,.:...... 249 
Geo. Schlée,.......-.. 250 
J ORS Williams, . 22. . 1251 
A. Dart,. Perhes sglety, os 24s 252 
Farrand & Wheaton,.. .|253 














Date. 





ea 


1857. Aug. 29.1 
2 








onic Amount, 
9 $ 7 50 
9, 9 7 50 
29.1 10 6 75 
29.; 16 48 00 
29. 6 23 00 
29, 6 78 49 
29. 6 147 03 
29. 6 6 25 
29. 6 we 00 
4 ; 6 15 56 
31. 1 50 00 
RL © 6 100 80 
2. 6 154 38 
lip 6 6 00 
2. 3 7:14 
2. 6 26 00 
2. 6 166 12 
2. 6 4 78 
2 3 45 26 
3.4212 6°14 
4) 12 2 00 
ef: 9 7 50 
5. 9 8 75 
if 9 7 50 
D, 6 215 78 
i 6 113° 79 
. 6 20 00 
5. 6 1TT 25 
5 6 44°25 
ay 6 131 46 
5, 5 81 99 
a: 8) 6 88 
1 sake 3°45 
i, 5 25 :26- 
T. 6 11 87 
|. 26 74 
‘i 6 75 00 
1s 3 180 91 
7.) 10 6°15 
ifs 1 100 00 
9.) 12 29 78 
1 5) 
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(sent rename 























To whom drawn No. Date. Object 
UE 6G) a aa 25411857. ‘Sept.t th 
Pe. INGEN, see. so... 256 Tit ee 
Rob’t D. Weeks,....... 256 ae’ Bs faa 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 257 mad 1 BA ie: 
Patrick Hurley,....... 258 pata 6) A 4 
Me. FLUPIOV), oa... 259) it are 
Geo. Schlee,..... peel 260 eA ee 
Chas. Smith,....... . 1261 eee RR: 
ie HOdPOS,. digas a... 262 eke id | se 
Saat’ «. MGNOT, La. a... 263 cuties 4 Bt ¢ 
wow. Millaxy....c.....- 264 puede 
er OSteY hel. .hgs 2.) . 265 wean 5 Pl 
shies Miller, fi Maes oak 2. 266 OCT OT at 
00S bt i 267 ToL eae 
Wid. OUSDINE ac. .a..- 268 "12, 14 
Teeny ROQSIY, inc cus. 269 sli AM AU 
BEB ICCIOM,. . agi. . 5... 270 eit bs Inge 
PEM OGU S|: Jie tse. 271 COTA wat 
MeL DAVOR,:...52-.5-.- 272 sig ae § Bab 
PETAR OT ecb. ome. ks 273 oN 4 ee 
we te LLOURCS, 26. iu... 274 1 lA 
Wa. OUSMNE 44... ..- 275 mek Be) Weis & 
PRRMONOLTIRR, 0: cag. sa). 276 pica) Fa) lis es a? 
PRGELOGUOR,. Jaws cu... 277 (Ul Gies. La 
PEPGINGG is... i. 278 CSS i, aes 
he 279 7 SEG bees 
T. & J. Hinchman,.... ./280 wie 14a) yl 
BK. C. Severance,...... 281 :: iH 4 
PaMyOStOMy. .. ip ...... 282 “ "19 6 
George Schlee,........ 283 alison §:) bx AL 
Patrick Haurley,....... 284 pelik i  Wede 
Warren Briggs,....... 285 aac | hates 7 
John Richardson,...... 286 iad 8, 9 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 287 eae S| Hak 8 
James Hurley,........ 288 iat A) i 
George W. Maher......|289 TLS at 
Weve Miller,..........- 290) “ 19) 6 
Mee, Miller, oe eal 291 eel) Aine 
ec. Holmes,.:...... ./292 eS tal 
Sear. Williams,:....... 293 ago Ms [ersie| 
George Chatterton,... .|294 sci ail I, 8 
wom. muearer,.........{295 ene 5 


Amount. 
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To whom drawn. | No. Date. eo gt nee enlaee-— a Amount. 

Asa Porter,...........|296|1857. Sept.21/ 6/ $3 89 Sept. 21 $ 3 
oF ete Williams, i 1 a 297 21 1 6 
Dig. WV ORO, fem... 298 Saat a 159 
a ROOF. | wee y's 299 Yel 6 114 
Deed: Miller, a, en 300 ean’. | 6 ai 
Bare Callahan, . 301 ‘« S22r “4 6 
James Hamilton, Rhus es) 302 al 6 50 
Bridge, Lewis & Co..,.. .|303 ee 22 108 
Daniel Chatterton,..... 304 ee. 6 1 
Wm. Johnson,......... 305 66) AL Oe 38 
sevingi, ORGHeS fac. sa... 306 i < S2at poate 38 
POON LON HSL, Beye gw 307 ee. | eee | 8 
Rely aren, dare. < sso 308 220) ee 16 
Greene & Miles,....... 309 re 6 32 
Daniel Driscoll, i Atle 310} “26, T 
Papack Harlem s:..... 311 oo 2a coh 
George Schlee,........ 312 aie 3. 4 
Francis Foster, Bara ain eal, 313 TD 6 122 
K. P, Benham,. .. (914 A 6 18 
Edward Elliott, Penta a 315 “228 as 19 
Ohristian Miller, cy ee 316 sale, 6 4 
oun. Blintes so. 64 SLT « 2Orat2 4 
Michael Strayer, ete? 318) NOOR rae 10 
ew Hilbirde....... 319 « 39 4f 32 
bis) AVL ere ek Lie a 320 Oct. 1 6 214 
bre Porter, Bens th, 821. eee Sh 190 
Geo vy. Maher t....,.... 322 Oe ae 66 
John Richardson,....../323 to ee a 
iDance Tt <> ORR pale 324 aaa 1 110 
Patrick Hurley, .....:.. 325 > a 2 
Hiram Hodges,........[826 Oa ae 35 
A Seo CSS 0) yee bre 327 nd Ne 6 80 
ie SOCOM, Gece & as 328 ae 60 
LWead Oath, Ao, ie 329 ‘Die 22 
TEN alk@ry aii tt ie kc, 330 shea. 6 64 
Win, Jobson.) es6 v. 331 te OO 40 
B. B. & W. R. Noyes,. ./3382 “Te 179 
T.-&. J. Hinchman,... .|333 oe BT 
Bridge, Lewis & Co.,.. .|834 oat Fy Re | 31 
H. & L. Simoneau,...... 33D NA 5 25 
H.C. Severance, ...... 336 ys guid 4 13 
Violeod Carr, ioe... oot cle e Ts 3 
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To whom drawn, No. 

James Hamilton,...... 338 
Barrie Grovye,...{,.... 339 
Diseetinman,..oso.... 340 
Baeeeeriegs, ty. ce... 341 
Mead & Robson,....... 342 
Hdmunds, North & Co.,|343 
PTIAFIOY, . hei. ied. ss 344 
Weer ateY, daw. tee. 345 
Dudley & Holmes,..... 346 
George W. Maher,.....|347 
Wareraecer. 9, 0 tse... 348 
GoW Maher: . sas... 349 
JAmemnearer, . . lie... 350 
LEO) a a 351 
John Tompkins & Co.,./352 
JRMPEMEIHIG?, fo, .. dhe... 353 
WiaWeaker, 4)... Sow. t 1354 

» eagles ORIEN 355 
Bod CO ga ea 356 
Wa anter, oti... ia. 357 
John Richardson,...... 358] 
Gew. Maher,....,0... 359 
Same veleig,. 54... 360 
Finney, Tobias & Co.,. ./361 











John Tompkins & Co.,.|862 
a8 2 i ee 363 

Oe 364 
SPEIOMelL. ote ote... 1365 
George Schlee, .......|366 
LO ag Oa 367 
ReaDe.Weeks,....¢.... .{368 
Fpmia nearer, 3h... . 369 
Gaya mMaher.;..iv...u(810 
Peeasiey; > dn... 3. : 5 371 
Dee eatein,.... . .¢. 2. 372 
Ppyveiker, is... 5.5.54 378 
Been isk. .'c. . . 235... 374 
Caulkins & Ward,..... 315 
J. Richardson,........ 376 
Daniel Driscoll,........ 377 
Goyemeiaher,..)5.,... 318 
JRNPUMEAIAUT a... tis. 379 





“ 


“ 





T 
8 


24 


6 
6 
10 


o> Go 


Oo SO O Ot kt OV Ot God Or et Rt OO ATG SD WO OO HT OH OM MD OLS SD OVS OVS) D3 GS Oi Go. 


341 | 


bine | Amount. 


bSaTcdct. ~The 


172 00 
120 51 

4 85 . 
25 50 
10 55. 
42 13 


16 50 


342 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WARRANT STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 


























To whom drawn. No. Date. 

WE Geter iin ss She es 8380/1857. Oct. 24 
bo (at) OR ee ae, 381 24 
Rev. C. Armstrong,... .|382 ee: 
Rev. A. Bowser,....... 333 sae 
Par aUey Visasttay. « 384 ** 24 
Ghas? Cookydededn.. -. 385 tiles.) 
Rev. M. Moore,....... 386 cone 
series, LLOUNG Eine. . 387 es 
Waste Tilley outa... 389 eae {') 
He GONCKOL ain. sthecen . {890} wa Oe 
Blisha Gunnison,...... 391 Wop 
Rev. Mr. Mahan,...... 392 ts eag 
Hyingersollyy...42.... 393 ay! 
Dudley & Holmes,..... 394 “29 
JOR Palmore, cwcke es <5 395 ce ace) 3 
Mead & Robson ,& others, |396 ft 26 
CV IOY SH eihte se clos ss 397 “29 
ARs Williams... 4... . 398 Pe 
MUIR DP to,'e 5 Suny « > 399 “29 
Pee Ise odie. 5 400 ety 
ME atOT ia diners «5 401 wre: eI 
Dee UCR ics i dares « - 402 nina | 
Te OTUEL as i ieig cep 403 “on 
PEENTRH eke sp lice. si 404 pan yk 
De UCATOLa va cb dace 2.9 405 ine pit 
Robert D. Weeks,..... 406 paar 
G.W.. Maher,.......... 407 Nov. 3 
G. W. Maher,......... 408 (rae 
Teeth OF LOT o daw. es 509 ie pk 
TVR OCT ahi 6. Sees» 410 it, ys 
TAROT ds sR ots 411 rine 
Rie OMOEtUCK bu dents 0d 412 efetp 
Wm. Johnson,........ 413 mie? 
Do ONEALEK so dace sy 414 By hott 
James Hamilton,...... 415 eee 
Were patene t.ho os 416 fe 
Smith Clarks-..02,-... AIT een & | 
Perc TOG 6 to. 64 418 i | 
GTB TOW OT ies de ss 419) eae e 
Veer, BaAT add det «<a 420 bs Ty 
Jihad Miller, Mein ieee. ois 421 orl |. 
E.S. Briges, Pay Care ot a 422 an | 


onjct| 


o 
5 
17 
17 
9 
4 
17 
17 
12 


puma, 


poet 


pend 


ee 


= 
S>? Sa bod SOO Go G2 OU bS GE G2 Ga > GH ON OS OS Sa I OO OE TN 


Amount. 


150 
150 
250 
234 
261 
115 
14 
51 
32 
36 


48 


Il 
30 
274 
30 


135 


13 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WARRANT STATEMENT-——CONTINUED. 





To whom drawn. No. Date. 
Gi W. Maher,......... 423}1857. Nov. 12 
G. W. Maher,......... 424 14 
Gumesesaner,..:is.... 424 tka 
Gewe’Maher,......... 425 1) id 
Francis Foster,........ 426 24 
gearcmeilier,!)...3..3.% 427 me ke 
weeicOalh.. in..." 428 wee 
Henry D. Benham,.... ./429 My. lA 
Jew emiller,)...03....: 430 “14 
Gow Maher)... 2.00.2." 531 po gs 
Buhl & Ducharme... ... .|432] “14 
rs, os 433 Hole 
GaurWe Maher;....i...°. 434 AI 
SUP EMLIOT) 5 kG... 435 eG 
Francis Foster,........ 436 PAY 
June nearer, ..i').... 437) 28 
Be yereor, 2). bc. 438 "2B 
uw miller, /)...54.... 439 Plan aaa 
Pveaiker, 0)... 250... 440 $i 928 
Grrver Maher)... 3%...) 441 ee 
GoW. Maher,......... 442 2b 
Gee Wet Maher}... .43./...° 143 F256 
maucrenes,. oth... 444 25 
weer emilers sie. 445 eee 
Jee illiams,..../...: 446 pe ame 
S.: L. Kilbourne,....... 447 sage 
Dery Gieek, jit... ee... 448 « 429 
Mistrayer, i)... 0.5.6: 449 eer i. 
Thompson & Simpson, .|450 Be 
Calkins & Ward,...... 451 rh ea 
TE@Dy Billings, 04%)... 3 452 “30 
Ha ayer; Jv... 0... 453 «30 
F. M. Cowles,......... 454 toa 
George Kirby,........ 455 “ 30 
Joseph Law, Jr.,...... 456 Taal 
Guy F.Hinchman,..... 457 “ 30 
L. Beecher & Co.,..... 458 e500 
Bert’: Watson,....... 459 80 
Burr & Grove,........ 460 Dec. 1 
R. E. Redway, vabtve ees 461 Sami) 
Jeuvun Huseh,....-.... 462 mayo aL 
Ol) a 463 ak 


lonjece 





——— 


jms 


ps 


peek 


prom ' 
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Amount. 


344 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 


OO —— 





To whom drawn. 








Barn& Grove,.. ih ov. 46411857. Dec. 
Not issued, 2,0...” 465 
Notuidsued, 4)... 381. .° 466 
Ga We Maher)... .261..: 467 
Jig Siler, i...iRE. . 468 
Bester, 2... et... 469 
MCStiayer, .f.. oti...’ 470 
Hiram Hodges,........j471 
JOR ood sia... ik..." 472 
James Hamilton,...... 473 
J. M. Shearer,.........|474 
Daniel W. Buck,...... A'T5 
AO Heer iss at. 476} 
J. Mi Shearer, ..i4).... 477 
HE. S..Ingersoll,...).... 478 
we eniler ht)... 2Re..° 479 
(ii, We Maher}. 28S..." 480 
Francis Foster,. 481 
D. 0. & W.S. Penfield, 482 
GNewton, if... 488..." 483 
JOT: Miller, ee | Sane 484 
InN Miller, 18 ...jGR "2 485 
Wee Moeter,..102;.. 168..." 486 
Lewis & Ayers, 4 487 
Robert Burcham,...... 488 
GoW. Maher)s. ite..." 489 


Wolcott & Brockway, .|490 
John Tompkins & Co.,./491 


HUPrPavisga, .. ik: ." 492 
Jatt PMillon is... kG." 493 
Baie: Hart, 26). . 86: ." 494 
PeenSeter, o40... a8. 7° 495 
Gi W. Maher)... is. .” 496 
Joseph Miller,......... 497 
HoBeiLeach}):. . Mh." 498 
Give. Maher}; ins. 499 
Wants. Bayi... en. 2 500 
We pein: | ae... POR 501 
Be Walker, io. ..1.1. cat 502 
Sui Lansing, 4s. ol...” 503 
Jha Miller pot. £0... 504 
L. Beecher & Co.,..... 505 


No. 





Dec. 


ce. lowest] Amount 


6 


bot 


hod 
AP WPWABDBBBBBADBARBADRAADADADADSHOMNBTHKRAOOD: 


Amount. 


“TT 6). $ 450 00 


00 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 345 


WARRANT STATEMENT—-CONTINUED. 




















To whom drawn. No. Date. Object Amount. 
Brewster Carpenter,.. .|506|1857. Dec. 23] 10 ~$ 9:90 
Finney, Tobias & Co.,. .|507 ne Sah 30 50 
Masmerayer,ily. 6. docu... 508 pile tea 4 14 00 
W. &E. Pitleys. .. dae. 509 gba’. | opel 18 89 
Teeiga ker). Ws odes. os 510 a0 6 50 00 
Tedieailey,:.. as... oll Be BOG. te 24 25 
Bete BE, ais. a. Oi §12 a 100 00 
Pepe bakers... ia;. 4513/1858, Jan. 1] 5 50 00 
duOCe Holmes;... i... 4. 514 ea | 1 250 00 
Thompson & ‘Simpson, 515 Sn ey 13 23 
yO SS a ae 516 cummed hes &- 58 70 
Ji Somerville, . ote oe Se DET me | 4 00 
SAE LODD. hk. OAs 2 518 "Sav utile 4 3 00 
o7M, Bhearen... ia... .. 519 peer. | ane 246 54 
ThePasBenham,..ia;: .- 520 apne: aN 11 06 
GuWis Maher... 242.2 521 | Pea 127 92 
Peter Glassor,:...:.... 523 ae 4 4 90 
Teele Porter... hat. .4 524 eee 6 69 67 
John: Crane,.... 4... .. 525 Sarat a Ane 30 37 
G. W. Maher,......... 526 RE! PREY 212 84. 
Mere nap privy. ae. 527 viii na 3 38 
GoW Mahery. .. cas. 4 528 (a eas 1435: 
G. W. Maher, ee 1 ae 529 per eny «aks 145 00 
Ja J. Reciirts,. jae. .0 1090 page!) oon? 6 08 
Tapeeeisk de. jay 53] “gl 49 22 95 
WMigasieee, tre... jue . 22 532 igen $5) Ga 9 00 
Raymond «& Selleck,.. ./533 Oe vEue Ere Ea 63.13: 
Heavalkorys $72.% Gade. 534 aay! 6 T 46 
Cooledge & Edmonds,. . }535 ee ee: 2.16 
Aaa Proctor)... la. As. 536 Co? ate Gi 1 ll 
Copperthwaite&DeBow|537 gies i 1 8 00 
Q. B. Stillman,........ 538 Lee 18 75 
Igaae Butler,s. .. lee «8 539 paibaiae ht Vt 37 50 
Rob’t Rurcham,....... 540 ghhiy 3 8 4.15: 
G. W. Huntley,....... 541 stone 4 9 Oa 2 35 
De a 542 eee 176 00 
Warren Briggs,....... 543 SE as 12 00 
D. Fitz Simmons,...... 544 eel 4 4 29 
meretits,. a) 545 Pree LO 17 00 
Dereeatit  Jury-d\. once s.. 546 san 45) Sen 15 00 
Jumitenearer,;........ 547) Se aO ls ae 73 04 
Dieieeeeilliard,... 548 aa ad el 65 37 


44 


346 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


WARRANT STATEMENT—CONTINUED. 








Secretary Agricultural College. 





Lansing, Mich., April Ist, 1858. 








To whom drawn. No. Date. Object | Amount. 
Keri areata. . deere 549/1858. Jan. 27, 5)’ 8 38am 
W. W. Carpenter, eae 550 28; = 5 13 48 
Jee ANlee tk, .aee . 551 aS SE: 8 50 
Chas. Bowen, A Doe aes) |) Sean 9 50 
Warren Briggs, oni )D3 wea Sar eB 10 00 
J. D. Skinner,. wa... (oo4 Sos Se es 39 81 
Je holmes... ees. Me ts Blea ian 4 25 
Hei wood. es ae he 556 +. BOTs T 8% 
SSRs by AOU) Sd 557 Feb. 4) 4 3 00 
ig stip iS Oh ga Ale an 558 6 ORES 12°08 
HES BUCCOT Ss che. >.» 559 sia? 1 13 00 
Deeks be caeye, 3 560 a ae 11 46 
Pere Or ie bee 561 Hid tg 4 4 66 
Jevis Shearer, Bots? vat ieee 562 Wa) Tbh ee 119 17 
Ky Hifiott,. i. . ie: eae 563 Re | ek 25 95 
ii Bigelow, ; nf ed NER 564 pA EB bh ome 15 00 
Thal at eRe TY Loe: 5 Rainy 565 > 16h OR 8 00 
Calkins & Ward,...... 566 «Tbh SB 23 39 
sane Gutlerge: dt 567 GER ik aa 45 65 
Tie PIOUS, ea vw ai 568 Os ra One 25 00 
Stage Company,.......|569 nT he 9 52 
Jo Me Shearer... 2... 570 ae 8) eels 14 95 
eet 1S ORG RON Weane g aye | i POR eG 17 02 
erste AUN Oder, obs cs 0h 572 the SES ae 2 00 
eal AS iy aN a RR ie sar rg t 573 aah) NC: 23 44 
Ree LUT DIY fee va 574 Mi OS he he 37 00 
fe MON CALEN ss xis cee 575  25P Yoh 178 00 
Se ee OUTGR. . bbae «os 576 dds) pak 5 1 88 
SEWER. ca bay ace 5TT 6 DT RG 41 29 
pet yd TOU bg 578 March 9} 4 3 83 
J. Newsome,.......... 579 Mlb 2s chee 12 00 
Sr A AN Tele Sanna pene 580 da 83) oan |, 3 87 
157 fou -Sal EY oy GPR aap a 581 65-651) ete 2 12 
JDK Williams, 2355 .... 582 o> '1 OG) oa 2 75 

Total amount, . i... 2. Peete |. eee $33,677 28 

C. TRACY, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 347 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Agricultural College of the State of Michigan in account with 
J. O. Holmes, Treasurer. 








DR. 
For amount of warrants paid from June 11th, 1857, to April 
1st, 1858, as per account rendered,......... $38,677 28 
Less balance due on warrant No. 464,. .$200 00 
a . . 505,.. 131 56 
331 56 
$33,345 72 
1858, 
April 1. For cash balance carried to mew acc’t,. 28 2 
EE Oe Pees 8) bie schon SHE th ean RELAY ® $383,358 93 
OR. 


By amount of cash received fromall sources from 
June 11th, 1857, to April Ist, 1858, as per ac- 





MT OGDIOI TS. NOES tee. ee ede $33,358 938 
AIT SRG Cy ees oe Bn cme te ala ear ee $33,338 93 
1858. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE TREASURER. 
The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan in account 


with J. C. Holmes, Treasurer. 
DEBIT. 
STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID. 





1857. 


June 
a § 








To paid 

















Wartant To whom drawn. Amount. 
PUNO wi deb. HIDDaIG, . 15.4. eee $350 
11 2|Pinney & Lamson, .......... 45 
11 DERE DOVNOL,®. .s-0lSes eo eee 30 
11 BUONO. P.-S 354 ies ae 325 
“eh bias © A ominson,. 8 oe eee 104 
11 BUN GUM. aera ae 13 
11 TiS aa Shearer... cucu i ee a 250 
13 Peewee, © WLULOINS,. \: ov, 5 eee “100 
13 Tiling Woon: ws ee te eee 22 
13 10/Greene & Miles,............ 94 
13 VHosmerae Pitches series 41 
13 8|Cooledge & Edmonds,....... 30 
13 L8iS.P. Hastings... ewe. 14 
13 GATT 80a Pesta tala e Cie ean > 5 
13 LG Jeo Ni sSnrbhyey ft Be Fe egg E884 17 
13 ‘LijLaphampey. gat: dings. oh beet 20 
13 DSi: Ri. Greene... i. Cy eee 80 
13 LOPS Byte Aenea sas © ems 12 
13 LOi Gattis 2 Shs cee se eee 10 
13 20) Dricbuls cee. ss cong al eee lz 
13 21iGeorge Sekleen. . 4. 4.0 mare 14 
13 Bld. NBO OLE. bans ga oh 9 
16 23\Postage stamps, .........<.-. 15 
16 DANAT@OL: CS WLOR, 2 oc ann ote nate 160 
16 EAN OPE LOE. > <class Le ene 10 
16 26) Richardson... ;. Sout. tigen 10 | 
16 AE CAV OR Mees. 3.0 Ue Semone t 
16 BS PIGCDOT ghee eo. is, we 7 oe 8 
16 BAO Pee,» h UPI AR Ys i al a0 bier ee 5 
17 BOT Revlon ite neo x ax seus beeen 12 
18 SijPinney & Oo,, occu. s oat eae 25 
18 oa Witise: Bites, oss as sds ee 119 
18} sol burr @ Grove, 24 + cea 93 
18 54|\Markham, ..... .:. ..., See 20 
18 So DUEL, if, oa Uae 5 
18 SNepel, i. a...) oc ee ee 7 
19 40}) MO Bh aver GO a dees. 160 
19 ALIGHT CEs ha cack 6 eee’ y's 10 


“AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





1857. 


~ June 
oe 


fond pm ped 
Co 09 WH OH A OO AT ATO OD DO RS eH eS 


To paid 
Warrant 


19|No. 


To whom drawn. 





MANNY OO s Plt e ye 
43\J. R. Williams,.... 
e4iMiller? to ow, 
Sony dery.. 2: oe 
PUN OPTIBD sa 
46 Driseolk. ! 78 iF a 
MT ieiiiehe ts As A seer 
40 Greeter “2c. 
49iSchlee, >... 6 00803) 
GUE Bey, ir) a 
PAO! of Sis are 
52)Richardson,....... 
Holechise; win we 
Srrrimebn fe. cls 
Rene rety eh ae 
DOOLIBCOL kiss. re 
UUMeY, pore cus 
GoNORr ete fF Pee toate 
oo) Laplante a 
OOPWalkero Tera... 
UliPentalty hr 
62|/Hinchman, - 1... .. 
EIA UL Ta. tr Mental OPA A 
64|Raymond & Selleck, 
COUN OTTER ee. WA ey 
66|Whitwood......... 
Oe une st 12..4 oe 
68|J. R. Williams,..... 
69\J. M. Shearer,..... 
T0\L. Beecher & Co..,.. 
BORING 1% 4. 
CLD Weta ela Rael 
PTO URE ey oe abe NG 
Toraseenore ys et ss 
TAROT 28 gee 
T5/Tompking,*:.\... 6% 
TTIN GEREN te. Leen 
TBH Lint. Pee eee 
TS Miller, ee 
80|)J. M. Shearer,..... 
SUDriscoli. i: 2s seo 
Rumi te ee. eae 


“7 e © © @ @ @& 


oe OP (enm @ e 8 & 


oe © @ @ @ @ 6 


S (im |e tne @ # « 


oe © © © © ew 


© @ ele.de eee 


eee © oe eee 


owes ee © & & 


eee ef © @ © @ © 


“eee eemrvee 


ee © © © oe @ 


eee e © @ © @ 


eee ee eo eo @ 


os * eee @ we 


oeee eee @ @ 


oer e © © @ @ © 


oe © Oe ow @ 


a'@iushe ee © 6 


ct of ep ie © ¢ @ 


eee © © & @ wo 


oe@e ee © © © @ 


STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—CONTINUED. 


849 


| Amount. 


350 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—-—CONTINUED. 








1857. flac To whom drawn. 

July -13INo. ~83{Richardson, 3. 2c... WL 
nai 8: SHI Urley, vehi tee. OF. Wesde « 6 
nce 13 $5) Wi. BIC Ps, co. SERB Ele «144 
ey. 43 SOPH. DIL OS vies acu eerie 5 § 
Me STIL att. & Uc.,... . «.ccaghenueieiiahhs oa)s | 
Shamed SovelinchMan,:. . . ugsuchere tebe. > - 
iY ake 89|Penfield,...... 1: da taeete a4 
eG 90)Raymord & Oo... .. neler... 
a TolMarphy,... -. +> ej@abinee oe 
O86 Si Cowles, oo. J aqaghee orp oss 
ee G2T As WATT: . . ss .2 tusk eemnbeiie «Gee 
+ 16 93|J. Tompkins & Co.,......... 
Sia 94H. Ingersoll,......sssiaies . 4 
aba te: GOPELEY COL). s scot en eee a 
ake GoSmibh oF eee. oo bereameie OF 
eek: STIGriiith, 0. Se etek”. ws 
eas SBI Mischers. oo. of ype PRE a 
48 GO RICH Sarason? is haan ee oS. 
¥ 20 TOG} R. Dy. Weeks, «ice ocit aie ls « 
oy 20 1OV I, 0. Holmes,: yt. Pier «-- 
Ok 102}Ingersoll,....... pes ae 
22 TG3| Ingersoll, , . 5 hmbenc eRe => § 
pena 1041J. R. Willams, . ..,.. glen + - « 
26 TG | Grittitliss, c7i8. sf. aavu SE Se ores 
D6 LUG SMH. << <2 eke ee Clee 
oO To7iSchlee, oo pasts. «les 
peers LOs8itfurley, 7... os gaat ents « 
" - 25 109|Driscoll, . ......; ee tee 
peo LITO Richer dba aicetce- Ge selose «3 
With ee EITM CRGIy. 6. cn din he Re als 
“25 ETA LYECYy\ou. . s . / Spiesestaleabande: alae 
bland ts, T13iBurr & Grove, . ov tentyirs. 4-2 
| pt LESITHGY,. o6 ss 6... Dipgeeeneton- on 
hy 2b Lidl, M. SHOOT, : ui eeteme 
“26 LIGIN OTT, os: niete ehs eae 
«25 LUT Avary,. yoy cate ue een 
eT 1(8Peacoek, |... >. shen beleeee 
yee t 119'Palmer & Oo.,. .. 5 .sexlgaws oes 
ue P20; Miller, occ... sy cae emia 
29 L2TINGPrib, ~ sssasisenise' ta ce oh 
“ 30 T22\Hodges,’. ... .. . peaws hie eee - > - 

Aug. 1 $23 Richardson, . ..\s sipseemes- - -.. 











* Amount. 


$ 12°00 
8 00 
10 00 
4 00 
20 00 
40 94 
19 47 
26 72 
55 39 
4 77 
6 14 
56 65 
40 00 
23 40 
25 38 
10 50 
8 00 


125 00 
8 10 
50 00 
141 75 
100 00 
10 50 
10.50 
17 44 
17 37 
17 37 
13 60 
15 00 
250 08 
71 98 
7 50 
87 63 
40 00 
18 44 
13 18 
37 38 
16 50 
18 00 
25 00 
10 00 


AGRICULTURAL’ COLLEGE. 351: 


STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID——CONTINUED. 


To paid | 








evan’ | To whom drawn. Amonnt, 
msn, P2StTUrlOy, oo. owe iiays fej bide k we $ 750 
K\ ow’ POOUITICCOM Gre ant aok 1h Se ©. T 50 
1 126|Hosmer & Fitch,.....0...... 300 00 
oe | PROMS h Goes. i ed EE ok 10 50 
m1 DOS CHUTE in sce teas RANGES 4 10 50 
rae! UEDA a ian wad naSth % hat 50 63 
eT LO ORGAN 2 oc i ok eh Mi ak 87 47 
eo 1 CO SNL iota aaene eee Prep mep BOGIY Re 2 29 26 
ry 1 TRAIT isd. Ls ays bet TAS ole 22 00 
eee eS REAMS cts 5 5k eats AL REE ST, 15 88 
Fe oD EERO BOG i. 5 ow oisuniyiitign tel ions. 50 00 
Aine 4 ROA ROR OPS cate a MGMT ot. cet K os. 36 00 
mia DOM OEIIOT 65559 ove nis ER Bo 202 50 
Ms 4 PPPOE, 4... 0s «.engatt sate bot 13 00 
Me 4 BAA PATIGDY «6s a. «. «. « mace B 13 82 
we 4 TsoiHinchman,.... ..: neat kek «s 103 63 
pe? 4 LAU UM SHearer,.. die ih. eAIOOE .- 78 40 
Rit 134 DEDIBIOOM GT... oss. awash Tas» - 6 00 
i i PAA PDIOY O,62 \: <siveruerTIbSs -) 450 00 
mri G TAB RAGHSEGSON 6c. 2s csawiey BARRED» 11 56 
haps 144i Winney G00. 7.3 oi vate lah. - 30 48 
te 37 B45; 7 10. HOlLMOS,s sont ARlRRE o- 16 38 
ms wT EAGtWiOatey 2d diene aiBi@e ts. 100 00 
he re8 LAT) Je My Shearer, . bcwuincattiiee} »- 78 00 
he 4/8 BASIL IBCON ws oie « et INO bm 7 50 
ny 658 149i tiubley,...... heasewatitek-- T 50 
ree 8 PAO SCRICO? 7 ».......-,. ares iBOk « - 10 69 
eae gL Moatar. |... :. 0, fice eie es. 50 00 
Y a8 PO BUUIOY, .... « «.. odoabea etd AEEb<- 88 38 
Ye Og PE BMOT oi.s cn6:s,0sn ark da ROe fs 30 00 
je 8 BOM BiSGlOW, .....,. 2.0.5 mere BAS. - 31 00 
wr 1G TG WORKS ay. .).....0:5, arecahd PEAS EEDE 100 00 
Port 1 EOS UMOLKITIS, ........ +s <cndnat iti « 32 88 
13 Rene Beets S:,. -.-., s deentt OE? « 5 63 
eld 163}Burr & Grove,... m5. de iiarete » « ao 196.14 
fe 13 LO 1) FimMe@raony. ., . Sieseivicgeeht BENG « « 6 50 
sor 14 156} Cowles jis. ca» & panel ts BER. - 100 43 
a 14 160\ JS M, Shearer,.. wuts inne. - 250 00 
5 162;}G.W.. Mahary ah i eg.d a) bert 5 100 00 
He 15 165} J» Be Willigms, . oie Shine: - 5 11 
fm “16 166) Boah, <3... «<i geet eee 34 62 


15 L67| Driscoll, o22%.. -enaninivene « T 50 


B52 


1857. | Pik | To whom drawn. Amount. 
AUS TON. LOB INOY,.. ss ss 5-ceaee et ee oee $ 7 50 
pop fy L691 Bchleesih Pee eo: 6 75 
oe it) 17O/Richardéon, 2) See ee 5 00 
ork Liter: oy St 4 ees, 92 00 
hoeiag bs: LU Biaitler, 3.04". eee, 26 75 
weg At amioster, SO: 2 ogee eee 100 00 
ca 5, 1qTaryYood,< 6.4.42 150 00 
ae at AG arisaisIn es Sh ieee ee 28 75 
wg Wi AVG Kote 0% cy NY Se ee 11 00 
sieht Mt TYAN OYTIS. 75%. Vee eee oe 25 00 
ech 176) Bevelows: 4.00.55, cere oe 19 00 
pape hs LTS Ie Be Williams, tee 100 00. 
yee Whe: ABO NPE ys soa RN ae oe 18 79 
pracaggat ts 170 Walker ccc baer Teee 300 00 
pian he ASD ab ae focihis.euiae Meee ese 25 00 
piieg be: 181 Bivelow, \ 15 wre eee 3, 13 50 
shies be TCotlas Rae; I ee yee | 127 44 
sei ke 18siibdpwsy ses) eee c, 100 00 
ugg LBS Fipson,.. oe aa eee * 50 00 
via iSbfA very. ee are 105 24 
nay | 4 86) Wood, 5. Se Re eee 150 00 
oe at 1BT Cowles, eae Re a eae he 22 59 
me DO 188) Hineéhman) .) eeenery eee 41. 43 
ea iso rarrand os Perec ee nee ea 106 03 
rat LOOP Tks © on fc 2 ee 50 00 
Seca) 1St Raymond,:.:2 yee eee 19 35 
bole PY 192Shearer, « v. << CORP 217 30 
rigs LOB Driscoll. 4400) eae T 50 
pag 1O4 Hurley,...05 320) See. 6 88 
prin 195iSchlee!<.2¢ 4. < CRS Ree 6 75 
mn ae LOB MM aaO tir. or oY COR eS 230 00 
ee ae 107 Miners). ees fee ss, : 132 43 
nee ADOT etait + +, Peta een 163 62 
SD 109) Norriss 2458 0 Ce eee 32 80 
mre 200 Hodre: it Pty 2s ee 215 00 
eek 201 |Invereoll, ., eee 11 49 
wy DA 202) Walker... 3... Gere 178 59 
on 24 208; Proctor; 37 Nees 3oe ola 13 00 
red 204: Plank Roadet CY pee ie, 2 30 
we 20S} Rarnes: Pause ie oak eee oo 57 1% 
24 206}Caikins, 4... 15,4. - 11 00 
BO PTBioomer,. ey eee 20 26 
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STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—-CONTINUED. 
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STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID——-CONTINUED. 

















1857 Mel sail i} To whom drawn. Amount. - 
Anee29 No. '208|Bryan,..... ..... eit ARO $. 8 62 
* 029 209|J. M. Shearer)... J... 60820204 211 4T 
§ 229 BLUIDIZOIOW) Vn s } syne oeeloonMogs 9 00 
f 729 Bri Richardson... .<¢s ...4isauvees 9 38 
ff 529 wiz riecoll..; ..<.> sagen soe T 50 
tT O29 Miopurley; .....+7 ¢,a7eda hited T 50 
ff 29 BIAISCHIBON .S cieres >» wn calan ef Jobs 6 75 
“29 BADUN OLTIB) ovis ccs +. ohoereen Vas 48 00 
K. 129 216| Foster 23 00 
ff 29 SUT OStAr? i sss eee SUV Me be es T8 49 
«29 21Gb Miller, s...... 45) aldol 147 03 
f° 329 MPO Millers ssi. Sop Bane cet zsatd PDE 6 25 
fF S3t 220i Maher)... i.22 > Speabigoas 125 00 
ff AB) 221 Maher, phd he 2 oe > ges T5 56 
BI DOP IS Kil oss os .>r oir no ap RRS 50 00 
Sept. 1 BADEW.OON 55 pk > roe SHOE EOOS 100 00 
Bayi? Boa Walker, .)..\ =... «19s aes 154 38 
Gon Z220| Lngersoll, tides... ~deoe aon 6 00 
% En2 2261 Newcome,. ..... «.,.naidag Bo T 14 
¥ a2 22a1;}Chapmian,.... .. +. .,4evo Oot 26 00 
fF axa 228!Thompson & Co.,........... 166 12 
fF ind, PEN BUGK ees cles s «rs yDODMe tS 4 78 
if a2 230 Cooledge & Co... xorsd in yg 45 26 
Tr 223 PLETE cc 2s 2s cunt 3 Se 6 14 
f Za2Stiles)...... amioll 2 Lapre 2 00 
f ES 233|Hurley, T 50 
Yaad 234k. Hurley,... ....,.arae tare 8 T5 
F ae6 Goorvrisacon, ..:. .... ean bitte T 50 
H dab POWIMADBE. os ona ne ERIE Te 215 T8 
O56 BO MORGAT,. «25, «0-40 Qied btn 113 79 
fad Zo0;Maher, .....-» ..<uund sri Liege 20 00 
f 8r6 230 Miller, ap. .....cvcergu aking 1TT 25 
Ff £86 PAUUMAUMIET sono nixon. MRO 44 25 
ro. 6 241|Burr & Grove,.............. 131 46 
F.2r6 242iShearer, ......... mies 81 99 
f.e7 24313. C.. Holmes, ..x ele hi th aus 6 88 
7 24413. C. Holmes, scovndeqiassiarr 3 45 
ra X 24513. M. Shearer,.. .fivasirct Vad 25 26 
eadz 248i Foster; .........<.wetmudt. Liaes 15 00 
fF .OaT 249|\Van Husen,..... .,ansaltie2e 180 91 
Fee Qb0ISchlee, .. ...-... 6 «ce ROME Ne 6 T5 
pag | 2511J..Ri, Williams, .........9iiWws1@R 100 00 





46 


354 | AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—-CONTINUED. 





1857. | beers i | To whom drawn. | Amount. 


Sept. QING. RE2AI Dart, 5.1 oc susaheieecies $ 29 78) 
11 253|Farrand & Wheaton,........ 69 46 

aa ht 2D4ICOOLOYs cas. oo y CRORES 5 00 
© UT B5S NGrIB, . 4.4/0 PARRY 17 50 
i 12 246;Tompkins, ... « «A VS 11 87 
412 247 | Maher)... 6... sR 26 74 
4712 256 Weeks, west enes a) See 50 00 
ames 257 Driscoll, Laces ees TRIES 6 25 
iy ORD Zo8iHurley,.... 2.12... CORR T 50 
me G12 2595. Elurloy ys cs sca. i RES 10 00 
ay BS DEOISch] ee)... «sero cn0- ROPME LEON 6 75 
ol? 261 Smith, oy, ory UL IRA 2 75 
y ORD 262} Hodge, oo. eins eR 2 50 
OTD 263} Maher,., .......... URGE 225 00 
# 082 POAIMallorye. oc gs cee 6 ae Rae 142-75 
i 082 AGH \Mostery sos 6 s.6 bay se oe 118 85 
if. DD 2E6) Millers... is <6 SPORES 33 50 
oy 912 261| W.ood,... .s . 5 «+ CEOWURROATORS 100 00 
e312 268|\Cushing,.«......- 49atQng Coes ti 33 27 
@ sfo|  2e9lBooth,.. ...... ..seamgaurl 18s 69 41 
¢ og? 270 Bigelow... Re MORGUE ALY 18 00 
“14 QTL Woodys... cans. 2 os, GaOaeRS 200 00 
at Ob4 272|Thayery 0) & ogpMige VES, 6 30 
#14 27H Baker, isin is Se VOT 19 75 
15 2714135..C. Holmes, . ..s s BAPESER 3 18 
# °15 215iCushingy «26 «4. «iQ UO 11 42 
y 815 276\Norris,,......c0eREE, Ae 56 80 
o 116 QT Ti Hodges, +4. «++ Us CRS 24 12 
“ 16 218| Walker, ....>... >. (Q0Gwom 154 00 
“16 QT9 i Tea Rue, 5. cee i RO MT OS 30 00 
§ O06 280\Hinchman........ la Mss 219 62 
a YTY 281\Severance, ...... .@. . SHU eyg 13 94 
m eED 282\Foster, .......- eee g TOMURIURG 133 36 
M iT9 WsiSchlee,.....Woskd Mh apo sAs 6 75 
Y 129 280 Briggs, ss. 61> + sO aS 13 00 
& 819 284\P. Hurley,. avwuoll. 32. 20GRm 6 25 
K £19 286|Richardson,. .......... 00000. Be 
t ong 287\Driscoll, . . ...e7eede:. 0... SpGRE 3 15 
HB OT9 288\J. Hurley,........ aa aga 6 25 
8 O49 [289i Maher,........,dtmag th ag Fah os 200 00 
* 18 290} Miller,.... <4 sas%6 208 32 50 
APD (291) Miller,..... agai tpg 1on 175 46 





1857, } 
ke 
66 19 
6 91 
‘é 91 
sé 91 
‘6 a1 
sé 91 
6 21 
sé 99, 
is 29, 
66 Vy 
sé 99, 
és 94 
6 94 
és 24 
‘6 95 
46 296 
i 26 
“6 26 
is 96 
oe 26 
$6 26 
4b 28 
4b 29 
6 29 
oc 30 
80 
Oct. 1 
“4 1 
$6 3 
4 3 
$4 3 
66 3 
“ 3 
< 3 
66 3 
“4 3 
¢¢ 5 
(4 5 
4% 7 
fa 


jTo paid 
Warrant 


Sept. I9|No. 292|J. OC. Holmes,,............... 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


To whom drawa. 





293/J. R. Williams,.... 


p94|Chatterton,...... .aiiwesneek Plu 
BVophearer, .. . shied .a. dlal Mik 
BHO TOCLOT, «ws cns . reacia et} PR 
BOS! Wood, ..,. ..aacae? a 
297\J. R. Williams,..... 
BUY GIdO, 0. Sos wee Leas 
BOO Millar, <i, 4':,. ste b-bd Ga 
B04; Callahan, «,\s7} Aw 
B02 Hamilton: ..) |. edse 
203|Bridge, Lewis & Co., 
304|Chatterton,........ 
HOsohnson,......... adenine 


ee f @ es se © © 


eeee ee ese 


eevee eo « 


“ee e = © @ @ 


BUOHINOALSG,,. 0c. «> « coetee RR 


UN 1 Om ae: 
BUS BEIP OS ys... 048 
309)Greene & Miles,............ 
BLO Driscoll’. aid. SH. kaviad 
BLUP. Harley, .. ah he. Sae 
Bi2\Geo.-Schleey..... . sc) ta Wea! 
BLO PORtOY, «soaks > . tein Os 
B14/Benham,,..., «adie 1. Lee 


BLDC, aca: , sc. peu Ss 
B1L6iC.. Miller, , . wséwdbvralos Sh, 1a 
BLU UNts cess cs os ce tadele iat 
S18|Strayer,.....: oth & apahenir 
DLS Hilhard,, of} a agishpun 29% 
B20 Millar, ...... asecadbis We 314. Taye 
Baeble Orter,.:......; 2oneu. eee 
B2aLManGr,.;...+ . saaeeh PROM 
B2dpichardson,, .... , .»diowal ee 
SEIN UBK bas tres oe vc > eeOee 
Dobe ELUPIBY,. >. 55+. 's sameeren 
B2G|Hodges,. .....,.....- +2, Waker WIGOE 
BATIMier, | cai... os eerrateeee 
B28 Hoster, . 25+. +... ved MIOTE 
529|Cooley,,..:... eben oi 
S30 Walker, ....<- >, .,-fheaeuaee ba 
poliJohnson, .....-.. 1b se Te 
BO2INOyA6, «+2. +e>+7++ eeteee a 
BoolHinchman,. .. sunudendolswerey 


eee © © © © 6 


ete Sis 6 <elaete 


© a) ee he. 4% oe 
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STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—CONTINUED. 


Amount. 


$ 250 00 
75 00 
Loris 
142 78 
3 89 
114 87 
6 20 
159 30 
17 00 
6 85 
50 00 
108 00 
1 87 
38 25 
38 75 
8 78 
16 00 
32 00 
T 50 

7 50 

4 50 
122 53 
18 75 
19 03 
4 50 
4 05 


356 


L857. 


7 
T 
T 
7 
T 
7 





| 





To paid | 
Warrant 


No. 334 


AGRICULTURAL OCOLULEGE. 




















STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—-CONTINUED. 





To whom drawn. Amount. 

Bridge, Lewis & Co.,........ - $ 31% 
B3o SiMmoOnSsaL, - VO A es 25 00 
Bool Severance:...-.:, AUN aa ae le, 13 12 
Bo 14 ¥41e16 dc. Carr,.......Fe eee an 3 82 
DOS TAMAILON, . ..j9c+ as. ee ee 172 00 
339)| Burr.& Grove;..... 200 7o ee 120 51 
B40) Hinman,..: eas FC eh Se 4 85 
BAN Brig. oo oo ce ee ee Ee eee 25 50 
542|\Mead & Ooi,.. 2... SU ee 10 55 
343|Edwards & Co.,...5.. 00.0.0. 42 18 
544/P. Hurley,. .... hoe EAM 6 00 
S451 J. Miller, 7) Benes ARTE ISD: 16 50 
346|/Dudley & Holmes,........... 218 72 
647) Maher, oe. 5 64.45 On 181 76 
BAS) Fdstets since ev cs 5 POUR EM 40 00 
B49|Maher, ......... oie ATT TEE 25 00 
eov0iphearer, /.. + 2 +> esate 113 00 
Bo l(Cooley,.-.. P24 RL DARREN 30 00 
352|Tompkins & Co.,...6........ 31 44 
Bd3|Ja J... Miller.) .. (EQUA, Ae 60 50 
3541 Walker,... .:. Osa . ae 56 TO 
355) Walker. ..:. x vss COC 2T 62 
B56)J. J. Miller, . 2. SOSH T6 00 
B57 Poster, oo cs sds ee 25 00 
358\J. Richardson, . .8l0 0% LO 5 00 
359| Maberwi. i... chy es AOI 50 00 
361|\Tobias & Co.,.....30s0 tos ss 7. pt 
362|Tompkins & Co.,............ | 6 50 
360|J. R. Williams,............. 3 04 
36810 ~ Daker,:.. «2:1. VOR 15 00 
$641; Baker,..... +3. -eeee Pee 17 00 
865|Lowell,............ boortt, as 25 52 
SEGIScblee, «oe ek be ee 2 53 
BOT MIBK, Ws c'k V'c'e os op CRUEL ie 10 00 
368] Weeks, .... 6 .44.444 GHB VOR tie 65 00 
S69iShearer, is. ose os ON 125 00 
B10|Maber, ii) 50.5 TR 50 00 
STP... Hurley, . 3. 5. + Cee 10 00 
oT 2iEkestein,/: .... «+. sewn 5 50 
313 Walker,...... +. cee. 9 16 
ST4iBisk, sos. ss cen. eee es 30 00 
376|Richardson, .. . @AGeneaae y 4 38 
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SPATEMBENT OF WARRANTS PAID——CONTINUED. 











oe wage Fo whom drawn. Amonnt, 
SeePEERO,. 41 CIDTISCOLL, . ntavew dy. d2 oy Ba be see $ 27 50 
24 rs 4 dep hi C1N  Rn One e a g e | 115 00 
24 SPO Mullery... Raed. eas 100 00 
24 S80|Poster; 2% trues oe. eee. 75 00 
24 $thiCalking Si Watd. We.) ea... 98 29 
24 SSliAlton,.. . opebaees UF cy be Rw 7 00° 
24 S82jArmstrongydedt. We OLE... 20 00 
24 E83!| Bowser, ‘ware... Of sigitas.. 30 00 
24 BS4/P Hurley}; . idea. Sob... : 8 25 
24 SOHO. COOK . uafiat 2, 1, yt Se | 10 45 
26 356| MOOre;) oo tlatkn. -Vaek... 15 00 
27 SG (i Holmesitiiese <1 PLeee 14 48 
27 SOU Lilley, yl. Madiiee 0 Lhe. 1 62 
28 BuO bancker, wasted. . VF CER. . 65 00 
28 S91 iGunpigon sist 22, Li ghichh. | 3 00 
“ . 29 396|Mead and others,........... | 29 20 
4 29 S970. Tracvediol. WOR... 250 00 
“29 398i). be, Waklhramnay ye ot x testa... 187 50 
*. 29 SOO ane ees, Andes tt. Sand. s - | 102 34 
oy 29 400 Wisk. 0) aaa ode. 24. LITER. - | 150 00 
S29 S09\ Mahan, , oo male! thane... 25 00 
a 29 SO3|H. Ingersollaitjgz .%,. 1.uxd-.: T1 40 
G29 394|Dudley & Holmes,.......... D 90 
"29 $95} J. BO Palmer ik. KE aah... 6 88 
7.31 401K. Wostersa cath. Debs... | 150 00 
iy" 31 AUS, Ji Miller iadl. Wh. Seeh ". | 150 00 
Ee St AOBITC. BR. Porter, . ascites ids) bee sss 250 00 
fy 31 404iStudente,, ft. taahb. 234 21 
Ry od AUSIS. M. Shearerjy. does... | 261 82 
pg | SOG Ti Lis WOOCKB rer Toles 115 00 
Nov. 3 £0 We Maher. . 5 cheese ws 14 00 
, 6 AQSIG. WW) BMaheryni it. Ages eds. 51 68 
Oct. 3! BOOP eC OLED T yr heuer oe Bec 32 50 
Nov. 2 410 HW alken,*). 3, evidleliyetthes 36 38 
eae £1TWins A dairs. ing ir Piya ys | 48 87 
oa 41310. BRALtUCE, xjqqith Raa eo 5 00 
4 413| Wm. Johnson,:s 244... 455... 11 25 
eT 4141). M. Shearer. & nuhhaca- 30 0 
oY 41505 Hamiltoniat. se Poa he. 274. 95 
10 ALGIEY. Nosteriiiia tase cas ek wos 30 00 
19 MALTS: Car Ry ok vrchisuth . deena. - 4 00 
A18iBurr & Grove,..:........... 185 48 
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1857. | aca gl To whom drawn. 
Nov. 11]No. 419/G. M. Tower, ) 272000 0 00. 34 
11 AOD Marl, +o. Saige eles 
dient @ | 4211J. J. Miller, » ela Se A ace « 
12 422/K. S. Briggs, io ret dy 
Ww 5412 493\G,.W. Mahers. Provera, , 
eee: 424;G. W. Maher). oP... 
Re 4941G. W. Maher, DAS POU ome 
eae kc: 495iG.W. Maher,. cP2? Pago. . 
dee: e: 426\F'. -Foster,. «LP. es, 
pe. 14 43Td. J3.: Miller; - se «Se. | 
me 14 408)W McCall, oo ax RO0RINO6 
* 14 429iH. D.- Benham, 27 2 Pas 52... 
14 430|J. J. Miller): .0< G8 Aa ee. 
“« 614 4311G. W. Maher, oP 215%... 
“ 14 432|Buhl & Ducharme,.......... 
* 14 4331 A. DayQor, ONS CUI Ae. 
“16 4341G. W: Maher. re... 
*. 16 ADRS Jy J Muerto 9. Se. 
Me 16) 4: 43618. Poster, -. . Re SPPaie ee... 
“oF. O81). 437. M, Shearer, :4¢.28 2208. ,. 
idee. 43818. Walker,, .: . “PY0sor ar ., 
FB 4391. Js Millepaeraat say... . 
ge io 133 440/8.. Walker: . # Foose Ae. 
peas 4411G. Wi Maher 2 3. Se... 
4 D5 449'1G-. W. Maheriree obs Ps. 
a 2)5 44316. W, Mah@Piet oie oeve  . | 
aren Ad A44iStudents, S074 B82 oP. 
Chee OT 445\J. Je Miller, ASRS 
ire DT 44613, BR. -Walltame;.. 8.4008... 
O82 OT} 4478. Lb; Kilbourne).M 7078. 
% 9811 -. 4480. F.- Leékeee. 0 usr, 
G 2817+» 449M. Strayer, 24% ee 
* 301' . 450/Thompson’& o.;2. 0004... 
* 30 45 1iCalkins & Coan Mee. 
me OO) A52T DD, Billa B@a®, Aa, 1S Sei ee 
a6 O01 453iR. Thayer 2oos 0S eae 
Panera 454\F) M; Cowles): fhe? ... 
Pa Ol 455|Geo. Kirbyye oer 2: eae 
i. 30 45613, Law, jr fies seen 
* 830i ¢-- 4571G. BF. Binchmanhe ee ie.. . 
“3014 ' » 4581. Beecher & OGPiv Fare... 
mae 30! 4591 Burt & Coste. B PISS IPEe... is 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—CONTINUED. 




















Amount. 


$ 6 
3 
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STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—CONTINUED. 


To paid | 


Parent | To whom drawn. Amount. 
1[No. 460|/Burr & Grove,.............. > 86°50 
1 461|R. BE. Redway,...../.5...... TT 60 
1 462)J.. Van Huson lib, oi 4.808 .. 3 43 
1 463\h'. Alton) & ..winwedd wdiaGa.. 15 00 
1 464\Burr & Grove... 20.8. 450 00 
; ae DIOR LON cnet ra ek ge te | 
2 4oTiG. W.., MaheriiT 0 WW ioa. - ! 500 00 
2 AGS J Miller,...cvade. iota. 200 00 
2 46010. Woster,..welick 4 Lee. . 200 00 
2 470|M. Strayer,...dai% 4 .diGsa.. | 10 50 
3 ATI). Hodges, wastel! 1. 22648 .. 140 00 
3 ATA. A. Woodpentota 0 Gp .. 8 00 
3 473) J. Hamiltonseaisji a. THAR 5T 03 
4 AT4|J. M. Shearer,.............. 74 48 
6 4151D. W. -Baok}ivaemer i 8h0. 86 00 
5 416). 3. Millor,. stiotl, {2,408 .. 100 00 
5 ATTIJ. M. Shearerait?..@ iia .. 250 00 
5 478)E. S. Ingersoll,............. 16 50 
5 ATMS J. Miller, ..... sade uae: . 100 00 
5 480)/G: W.. Mahetrrnd ations. . 140 00 
> 48115) Faster, .¥etsett 8: Skea .. 15 00 
7 482|Penfield.,........ewwwatih “AR. 2. 11 00 
8 43310, Neymton,<... savel) Cie «. 44 56 

12 48417. J, Miller; .,.... saceMjacr .. 100 00 
12 A351 J HJ. auber,,. ..gacd yer .. 84 00 
12 ASD Poster,..<,-...... 20tete age... 100 00 
12 487|Lewis and Ayers,........... 321 92 
12 488iBurcham,, . ...awerhieodi weer - . 16 00 
12 ASO Maher, )3..;. ded 4 AL Las .. 100 00 
15 490| Wolcott & Co.,...0...6.6... 10 50 
15 491|Tompkins & Co.,........5.... 27 05 
15 492) Davison; ...... 1o%la.W. bee. . 1 50 
18 493|Mallangals} 3 .owivolon MAP. .. 230 38 
18 494 Barth. raha DL Aaee.. 8 00 
18 AQS\E', Foater; :..;... analiiseisra. .. 96 35 
19 496/G.. W. Maher saliwtl. Laer .. 232/75 
19 497) Joseph Miller wanda vipa. . 10 92 
19 A98/B. :B. Leach... ~salsisFi ihre... . 45 50 
21 A99/G.. W. Maher, sesacd. Mieee .. 28 31 
21 500/W. B. Ray, ,awwinth Wiad. . . if 18-36 


21 501)P. Joslin emails weve. .. 14g 31007 





360 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—-CONTINUED. 

jeones | goeee | Fo whore drawn. Amount. 

Dec. 22/No.. 502|E. Walkerawit). Fe $ 34 48 
ey 22 §03)5.. Lansing, 1s a EO. . 13 15 
i 28 50415y. 3, Millorpeuer sia taba .. 129 16 
‘23 505|L. Beecher & Co.,........... 381 56 
MCR 23 506/B. Carpenterje?.w. TU .. 9 90 
(24 507/Finney & Co.,,; «26 4 (eae, . 30 50 
28 508|/M. Strayer,..4...'......¢ Gags, 14 00 
AS 28 509| WE. Tilleyjel. 77. Le. . 18 89 
Kin 29 51010. Baker,....0Gi0. .'s L108). 50 00 
Me 29 511/R, H. Bailey....2e1o «nade. . 24 25 
% 31 $4210) Re: Pisk).... Viyyewe. GE, . 100 00 

Jan.’ 1 513/H, .L. Bakeryaanuent. ott. . 50 00 
ie ae 514\J. C.. Holmesiei.7 A tie. 250 00 
m 2 515/T. & Simpsonpveoe.n ak: . 13 23 
ym «62 516)A. Dart,.. 00h asG DIA. . 58 70 
G2 517|J.Somervillene...%. Sia Gk. . 4 00 
mt 2 5181D, Batton, 2000, .& ER . . 3 00 
Hy 2 519} J. M.. Shearer's... ld oe. 246 54 
ee: 5§20| Benham OF Ia get ofa oS PAAR". . 11 06 
HH 6 §2.1) Maher, sc he he a 127 93 
6 522i Not tssncdQve ih ...08. WAR. ee ae 
mee 5248. .R, Porter, 12060.. SMP. 69 67 
4 Soa | 5231P; Glosser,. «.... AQuae wince - 4 90 
= 7 52515. Craneys, 28 ree. aaa: 30 37 
mat. 8 526;Maher, ....... 9G. 6 Dae, . 212 84 
Po. 8 S21; Knapp, nie APU. 5 @ sie 4, 3 38 
tei. 8 528) Maher, ....+ +>: Pee » SHOR s 1 36 
fi 8 529) Maheorx vir yds. OR ALL , 145 00 
gon S530\Northrop, sv... Jy ste Ae 6 03 
Mit, g S80 ii Bo Wisk, «ot. n ane Ae 22 95 
19 S82) T Wee ucitid 0. Moose At ee 9 00 
re AY 533|Raymond & Selleck,......... 6 13 
eh 0 5384/0. Walker,.:....s00eeeeth aa « T 46 
Pits, 20 535|Cooledge & Edmonds,....... 2 16 
Pie gl 586ia. Proctor)... ... ed RR 1 11 
ee DY 538|Stillman,........ TOMA BAA 1 cate 18 Tb 
mie 21 6390/5. Butler. node. 3! Pees 37 50 
if Of $40\ Barcham, i002": 0 a ee 4 15 
i. 2) S41 Huntley, ¢,.20ie.) wi AT 2 35 
Tien Qh 542i, Foster, (0: isichon 4 pepe « 176 00 
te Bl 543) W.. Briggs, ..%isot , eee. . 12 00 
A 2) 544|Fitz Simmons,.............. 4 29 


——;— 


7858, 


Jan. 


$¢ 


sé 


vs 


AGBICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


To paid 
Warrant | To whom drawn. 


21|No. 545/Students, 


eect“ vpeo50ueoec ede eegeceees © OS GG 8 STO 6 RIG Gyere «2 


f e5670 WIS pe-e ©: Se © eet Ce } & 


DAU ORM well, ©. 5 5 hye oss 
es Nee OREBTOT clerks cep ane 
VE ECING bida ts so bheeibehs sedis apa: Mian Ard 
549|Benhamyiiis. acl feiss 
moO Curnamter, ov. 8s. + Btn hen 
PUURPELTIOE A haste ocho 2s hg as ais 
Duma ee rae Os ee, oe 
SG0| W. Brigg oie hops ents Bs, 
WPM ey ae Rees o's a ahs ee: ts 
Goin. clones, |. od es 
DOU OWOOG, 5 i Pa die cs on wee 
G67 aM nchigs sides resis lert. hoes g 
ate Tee TE HEE wot SPS u's wo lla Bp 
OOO DAN OMOR ie. 6 2 a ct Ghee s 
DOU MO MUIOOR loos oe Maen 
Dirkat SUOMI Lie ate cy Lois » 
OG2R) MU MHORTET Ko. ee. 
S6S RT HORN TO PE RA 
Cote DIoewr: rs te eo 
OG5i) (hare tee FP eee 
566}Caulkins & Ward,.......... 
DG TIAA Oe SUULCl ys ns a witees 5.0. oe cs 
Oe SEAN ao te ca whe PP > tare 
569\Stage Company,............ 
BIOL AMS OST Or uo ocak a Sach « 
ee eetelentas in, Palek ss rats one - 
Dra yasinney: i vaca cree 
POO so). a eae: gues aes 
OSE eG MUrphyy si ' oo ys tds ares 
S10 AMG heater, io. sae. ccs pe: 
OF Get Pb EROIIMOB, sc a ctens 3.5 rae 
Oe CMUNGUtHy: '2. .. oe oth eos ae 
oat SAAS CCI CS na eee Reo 
SID Nawsomey c a.cn cer. os Ca 
SBOISEIN Sag hori Svecasvte: care sen 
S68 UBT iB ehiartiads cp oes: ers er 
SSais; Ho Withinmg Ar yee con. es 
537|Copperthwaite & De Bow,.. .| 





STATEMENT OF WARRANTS PAID—CONTINUED. 


119 17 


23 44 


oe 
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1858. 
To amount brought forward;.......... . cae $33,677 28 
Deduct from the above bal. due on warrant No. 

AGS) 0 ERR. el ROR $200 00 


do do do warrant No. 505, 131 56 
Also the following warrants for which 
checks were drawn on the State Treas- 
urer, and not paid : 








SY MUVONIL MOIRA! Pad) ota as o.¢ cacnae 100 00 
do BBL secase.>) 5s. 0.s04:9 aa: 5 22 95 
454 51 
$33,222 77 
April 1. To cash, balance carried to new acc’t,. 13 21 
Dotal gos owe Woeedide + ee. SS $33,235 98 
CREDIT. 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIVED. 

1857. Cash received. | Amount. 
June 11/Of State Board of Education,........ $5,000 00 
18;For Drain-Tile sold, cin ae attens + - 50 
“ 20)0f M. B. Snyder, on ace't of board,. . 9 00 
c« ai) ; Wm. Torrey, ? 18 29 
“ 27| Silas Beebe, ‘ rreea ss 12 00 
mena G. Thurston, : hei gia Po 19 28 
«. 27| — U. Stedman, ‘ Latha bs T 45 
“ 27; HK. Stedman, Tawa 5 38 
Sebel O. Markham, ‘ Tawi 2’, 18 65 
“29; = =Theo. Foster, 3 Tate o 15 54 
‘‘ 29| ' Thos. Humphrey, “ 5 PE 25 O1 
“ 29) EK. Walker, Ht RE 29.26 
‘ 29; Alanson Goodrich, “ Tatiana ix 6 38 
e 29) | A. HE. Cowles, ~ POPE = 16 69 
* 30] © R.M. Brooks, “ link ft 22 91 
% 80| | HON. Curtis, sy p OE 24 41 
© 80) 1°33 TD Bammond, week i «| lot . aba 
TOOL POC Veta LDBy 12 Fs ess. 2 74 
f..30le% Doct. J. Phillips, “ “wha? 2 26 
July 1) M.B. Snyder, é * igi 11 03 


1] L. Flint, : ones 16 14 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIVED—CONTINUED. 


1857. Cash received. | Amount. 








July 1\O0f Geo. C. Lewis, on acc’t of Pe ie $ 10 09 
1} Adams Bayley P 14 29 
“1; M. Duncombe, ‘i 7 17 T4 
iat Solon A. Whitcomb, “ q 11 94 
i. ky: David EK. Hinman, ‘ i 16 49 
me 2 Isaac Tavlor, mM . 16 19 
“ 2! Stephen Galloway, “ ‘i 17 44 
fH .2) {: He B. Froat, , ir 21 26 
edith: S. L. Kilbourne, é: . 6 00 
mre) } “HL. Barney, a Fs T 22 
“« 2) ~=Solon E. Grant, sf a 3 20 
ole M. D. Skinner, u 6 BT tad fe 
a. 9 Wm. Preston, " " 15 64 
‘© 3; Seneca M. Taylor, “ tity ne 12 50 
“ §~§ 81s Isaac T. Hollister, “ Se 20 00 
“« 6} 8S. M. Abbott, ‘ a ak 21 04 
Uh i. Js G.- Bryan; “ he NA 15 26 
pate A. K. Sweet, : AE neha 2 24 
eed: S. R. Greene, + hada We 25 45 
« -- 8) 4. HH. Ives, * FF ae 5 44 
“« 8} ~=Silas Beebe, nf iudabece 11 81 
«8. «J. M. Knapp, i 8 GON, 10 00 
“« 8] D.C. Cutler, f WIC F< 21 62 
Bg M. Markham, m sdiding 19 55 
* 9). H.J. Van Dusen, “ tie. BY 3 T0 
‘Saat et State Board of Education, PE is. othe oh 1,000 00 
ved x G. M. Adams, for board,......... 24°41 
err 7) 6 Chas. JP Monroe) POTS Nites | 24 21 
aided. N. D. Mussey, li a BG Ret: 14 71 
Wee Walter Chester, teks tinh Maire ie 1 bapa 
sabidie -V- Geo. C. Everts, CO TOE ARSE 15 49 
o° 25 M.D. Chattetton?!® F904 2 ae | 1 60 
er | M. C. Skinner, PRG ah. Bae, + P24 
Ms Pi S) Po Tinta let Ours ees, se a 
Aug. 3 State Board of Education,........ 3,000 00 
we 6) }- -Geo.O; Nelson, tor board: we. . 11 19 
Bear | b:° Ts Meroe tof eS aa: 19 55 
Pe 6 Ohas. HH. Farrington aes +, . 28 63 
het & R. B. Callahan, eae eal ee * 10 00 
eae! S. L. Kilbourne, sips SS nye Sd | A 2 00 
“ 20! State Board of Education,........ 5,000 00 
~ 94'1.-R. R: Porter, for*8Gard,.*. 7m . . 6 00 
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STATEMENT OF CASH. RECEIVED—-OONTINUED. 


wee Dae ee! Cee ees ey Le ene. 
Cash reeeived. | Amount. 
Sept. 14|Of State Board of Education,........] $5,000 00 
14; M.D. Chatterton, for board, deste A Ke 5 88 
14) | RB. Porter,  -—«_«_ Avesta. 9 00 
14 Holmes, UT 6 leo. 17 21 
16; D.L. Case, 120 by set . 17 76 
15 F. M. Sumner, (ery en a 23 83 
21 M. Branch, +4 b cehee 9 68 
21 Alfred B. Kinne, att SE sak. 7 54 
21! State Board of Education, Py 1,000 00 
he es) i ee 1,000 00 
26 2 * sreea th OE sas. 1,500 00 
28}. H. P. Benham, for board of sons,.. 38 66 
28| +. H. Bush) for board, .cweusth mils. 14 14 
28| H. B. Carpenter, for board,....... 15 39 
28 J. Ay Eiders. - sntaittale.? apgal. > 19 19 
28 C. E. Hollister, Lia bhi EA te 4 31 
2s 8. LiKilbourne..., ciepeett Oot, - ll 36 
28} { J..M. Knapp,:.. . gagvet ek: - 9 19 
28 5. M. Taylor; os... beater. 49 
28|For 1 4-10 M brick sold,............. T 00 
30| several small lots of brick,........ 3 00 
31/0f State Board of Edueation,........ 1,50) 00 
» OUNor Driek, «... 0... > > > eRe One 4 00 
11)0f S. North, for brick, jitact att RO 2 50 
14/For 2,000 brick, vs MLD aE Vie Chace 10 00 
23/O0f EH. S. Ingersoll, for board); ...:2.. . 7 1b 
23} 3B, Carpenter, diab Kee sess 4 69 
12} State Board of Education,........ 1,000 00 
28 : "ee aes 3,000 00 
5| H.B. Carpenter, for board,....... 2 50 
28} State Board of Education,........ 2,000 00 
iL! BR. Re Porter, for boand.y. 43.3005 52 50 
7) Mr. Knapp, " saath tas ee 12 37 
27; State Board of Education,........ 1,108 70 
27: House of Correction, for brick, 4 125 00 
30 G. W. Lamb, for board, (443 % 00 
30} S. W. Duncombe, for board,...... D 00 
30} M. C. Skinner, 2 ep aes 10 
30; RR. L. Wells, + Ft vie, a oe 9 45 
S014: W. W. Carpenter, «cde ae eee: 9 45 
30} Allen B. Morse, ea eke AD 12 95 
30 Ohas. M. Bowen, aah OS: 9 45 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECBIVED—-CONTINUED. 
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Cash received. 


Pensa yt W. W. . Preston, for board, 


E.R. Osband, 
P. Carpenter, 
S. D. Skinner, 
Gad M. Adams, 
Wm. C. Green. 
S. M. Taylor, 
W. D. Mussey, 
Chas. Gregg, 
E. Comstock, 
S. H. Sumner, 
Henry Benson, 
J. G. Dubois, 
P.S. Holmes, 
Kdwin Smith, 
Wm. A. Smith, 
QO. B. Gunnison, 


Jas. H. Gunnison, 


Ki. L. Brewer, 
iN, Daigh, 
W. bowdish, 
J. B. Williams, 
Adams Bayley, 
Isaac B. Bayley, 
C. Wilcox, 

G. DP. Haskell, 
C. A. Foote, 
DPD. K. Hinman, 
HB: Hollister, 
. D. Castle, 


EB. 

. A. 

. J. Gibbs, 

. N. Galloway, 
. Manchester, 
fant Hammond, 
. G. Traver, 

. G. Taylor, 

. B. Comstock, 
.F. Dow, 

eo. G. Torrey, 


—- 





Macomber, 
Whitcomb, 


a7 ee @ wh @ 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIVED—-CONTINUED. 





1858. | Cash received. | Amount. 


Feb. 12 


12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 


AT 


7 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
211 

4 


CO SD C OVOr 














Of H. T. Kirkland, for board,....... $ 16 43 
W.S. Tredick, opie CY tk 11 20 
Wn. Hall  endihevral.. T 4 
Jas. Taylor, genie, At - 9 4 
L. V. Beebe, AF ihe Pat is | ae flee 9 45 
C. Paulding, Y raate ee ee 14 70 
H. G. Clark, wera BE Sy 12 95 
Goi Barrington,“ vaieehe. ee 11 13 
TB, Barrington, ) "ona cae 12,95 
O. W. Lowell, aaa eae 9 11 20 
A. K. Cowles, it nani aie 11 20 
H. Christiancy, a eee 12 95 
W. H. Judwin, LE ge € 10 15 
G. P. Humphrey, —*'. wash fe ae 14 70 
sienry NN. Curties: £00 R aia 11 20 
Oscar Stoddard, OY ath de. aie! 14 70 
G. D. Thurston, etaibideeeae we: 6 20 
J, A. Curtis; AR ee ee 11 57 
G. C. Everts, i POROME TUE 9 45 
W. Bowdish, YS shee Mees. 3 00 
G. A. Dickey, eth ee td 14 70 
John Allport, | eeastiawe. SE, 9 87 
H. A. King,  walcedt wash 12 95 
H. C. Alford, Noah cath. oil <teaie 14 00 
H. H. Hawley, OT. tee, 12 95 
J. N. Branch, hawt RE RE, 9 45 
Walter N. Chester, “gan ott oh » 12 95 
M. B. Snyder, M” eeeiet. ae 9 45 
C. E. Gregg, ender linte ib. 10 70 
C. B. Bigelow, me OT as 9 45 
G. D. Thurston, eh LE i Lie 5 00 
H. D. Benham, boentie BARE < des 6 00 
Students for labor cr. not performed, 28 20 
S. A. Whitcomb, for board, ohh UE. 2 00 
de An GUPTIS, iui whee ie 3 00 
N. J. Gibbs, Faas ve conutd- A 95 
H. Benson, lene aia 2 79 
L. B. Phillips, fo noladielee 9 45 
G. PB. Bumphrey, ‘Yn oticuathde « 1 48 
S. N. Galloway, eee a. 11 20 
S. N. Galloway, gre aes 1 04 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIVED—-CONTINUED. 














1858. | Cash received. | Amount. 
Mar. 9|Of W. Bowdish, for board,.......... $ 1 45 
« 16}. .D..L. Case, a CS le aa ol 12 965. 
o be. U, LU. Case, pt acho ps ae aU Mena Ai 3 Get 
$33,235 98 
Mar. 29. Cash rec’d of the Board of Education,. 122 95 
1S pS dag ROR oy ented ahah Sita eR a Sd $33,358 93 

1858. | 

April 1. By cash, balance from old account,.... $13 21 


J. C. HOLMES, 


Treas. of the Agr’l College of the State of Michigan. 
Lansing, April Ist, 1858. 





Schedule of Accounts against the Michigan State Agricultural 
College, remaining unpaid April 1st, 1858. 


*Dudley & Holmes, Gas-pipe, &&.,............0.. $ 75 76 
*Buhl & Ducharme, 3 bills, Door-trimmings,...... 22 66 
*Guy F. Hinchman & Co., Vinegar, Salt, &.,.... 18 25 
*Holmes & Co., Materials for Bedding,........... 100 85 
“ime meee co, U0., Crockery,.. lev eccnce hehe 97 66 
wearer teimcnimian, GTOCOTIO,. 0.2... eee eae 195 59 
T. & J. Hinchman, in ade bagi 2 aN es ALE an «A 121 69 
Burt & Watson, Mathematical Instruments,....... 137 00 
*James Newson, Sleds,......... $44 00—$12 00— 32 00 
Ty. LODIAR OF the BlOU,, s,s e clala oui neip' vice « « 45 00 
PEN TLOCEG, MU IGE, or os. i. 0, a eminwiettae aes & 6 25 
*D. O. & W.S. Penfield, Axe-helves,............ 5 15 
Rempasutier, “Lumbery, oe a eae tee 20 85 
Beers Peon, Pants. oo een ccna oe ee 25 12 
*Burt & Watson, Surveyor’s Chain,.............. 8 00 


ReeeOr, HGMDET, i en cee Peel ween ee 5 14 
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*S. Lansing; Blacksmithing 2. daa) 2OUGRREAS $10 86 
*Ay J. Cutler; Pamtenbestnc ore eee 69 16 
*S. EL Bartholomew, Paints, we.,............aeee 25 80 
*J. F. Luhme & Co., Chemicals,................ 120 37 
Burr & Grove, Roofing, &c.,............. $509 00 
* Surry Grove mara ware... .b..,.06.e. 263 00 
*Burr & Grove, IN 1 56 
*Burr & Grove. ee ae ee ee 60 19 
*Burr & Grove, IRM Dae RSH 11 25 
845 00 
*Docto- Thayer: dints, &c., 8a¥.. ,....,.ass eee ee 12 00 
_*J. Shearer, Provisions, Help, &c., for Boarding- 
DOURR BANE SRS a hoi). 42 -' sbi oie te ee 300 00 


Salary of J. R. Williams, L. BR. Fisk and J. C. 
Holes: trom Jan: The TSpe rs. eek ee ee 

Salary of C. Tracy, from Nov. 6th, 1857,........ 

*Salary of J. M. Shearer, from Feb. 9th,......... 

salary of Fi. Hodges say... -..': Seca we eb ee 210 09 


*These accounts bave since been paid. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Report of A. S. Welch, Principal of the Normal School, to 
the State Board of Education. 
To the Hon. the Board of ELducation of the State of Michigan: 

GENTLEMEN :—I take pleasure in reporting to you the 
prosperous condition of the State Normal School. 

This Institution began its frst Term less than four years 
ago, and it has encountered all the difficulties that usually 
attend the commencement of such an enterprise. But 
these difficulties have been overcome, and it is now fully 
answering the design for which it was established. In- 
deed, the State Normal School is no longer a doubtful ex- 
periment. Its usefulness may be proved by pointing to 
its fruits. | 

Though the course of study requires nearly three years 
for its completion, we have already sent out twenty-seven 
graduates, twenty-one of whom have since been employed 
as teachers in the schools of this State. Of the remaining 
six, three at least, who have lately graduated, intend soon 
to engage in teaching. 

Moreover, our graduates who are laboring as instructors, 
hold important and responsible positions. Two are re- 
tained in the Normal School; six have the successful 
charge of Union Schools; three are placed over the female 
department of Union Schools; and others are filling posts 
_of usefulness in prominent Institutions of the State. 


4T 
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UNDERGRADUATE TEACHERS. 


But it is not through its graduates alone that the Normal 
School is accomplishing its allotted mission. 

The Primary Schools have been supplied with several 
hundred teachers sent out from its lower classes. And so 
far as I have been able to learn, the labors of the under- 
graduates have had, with few exceptions, a marked effect 
in elevating the character of the schools which they have 
conducted. 


TEACHERS SUPPLIED FOR THIS WINTER'S SCHOOL. 


Some estimate may be formed of the contributions made 
by the Normal School, to the educating forces of the State, 
from the following number of teachers sent out since the 
close of the last term: 


Four graduates anu three under-graduates, princi- 





pals of Vinioh, Siboals: fsa i wet cee ({ 
One as teacher in the model department of the Nor- 
mal Sol oolu eee sy, 5 hy ere en ee 1 
Three graduates and one undergraduate for depart- 
menta-1n, UHiOn OCNOOls,.¢ .: sou -p oc ee 4 
Teachers of Common Schools,.................--. 59 
Total. ccc su le eta ere ae en 71 








It may be added also that there is a constant and increas- 
ing demand for teachers from the Institution, and that the 
correspondence which has arisen in consequence often re- 
quires more time than the principal can command from his 
regular duties. 

DECLARATION OF INTENTION TO TEACH. 


In obedience to arequirement of the Board of Education, 
every pupil of the Normal School signs the following De- 
claration, as a condition of membership : 

“We, the subscribers, do hereby declare that it is our 
intention to devote ourselves to the business of teaching in. . 
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the schools of this State, and that our objéct in resorting 
to this Normal School, is the better to prepare ourselves 
for the discharge of this important duty.” 

The subsequent course of nearly all Normal students 
who have left the school, has given satisfactory evidence 
that this declaration has, almost without exception, been 
given in good faith. 

NUMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The present and past condition of the Normal School, so 
far as indicated by numbers in attendance during the sev- 
eral terms, may be seen from the following table : 




















| NorMAL SCHOOL, | MODEL SCHOOL, | 

Ladies, [entomen Ladies. |Gentiemen ae 
Spring term, 1853,.. 65 57 i) a 122 
Fall is eters 11] 64 9 18 202 
Spring “ 1854,..] 94 show 251 490 292 
Pall Oasis 153 79 30) 26 288 
Bomme 1855...) 101 80 39 26 246 
Fall ape 112 65 15 23 215 
Spring “  1856,.. 90 68 28 40 226 
Fall + 3 104 48 78 101 831 











In the fall of 1855, the attendance in the Model School 
was somewhat diminished in consequence of a public im- 
pression that it was to be discontinued ; but since the pol- 
iey of the department has been settled by the Board of 
Education, it has steadily increased in interest and num- 
bers. 

In the spring of 1856, the standard of admission to the 
Normal School proper, was so raised as to throw an entire 
elass into the model department. The effect was very sal- 
-utary, though the number of Normal students was consid- 
erably decreased by the measure. With these exceptions, 
the number of pupils in both departments has continued 
steadily to increase. The aggregate of the present term 
ig much larger than that of any preceding term. 
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But mere numbers do not furnish the true standard by 
which the excellence of a school should be measured. Its 
system, order, and discipline, the character of the instrue- 
tion given, the quality and the spirit of its pupils—these 
are the things that determine its real usefulness. And it 
is in respect to these that we are endeavoring to furnish a 
model for the primary schools of our State. 

| COURSE OF STUDY. 

The following scheme exhibits the course of study now 
pursued in the Normal School: 

Class .A.—(For examination.)—Mental and written Arith- 
metic; Geography and Map Drawing; Orthography; Eng- 
lish Grammar; Reading; Penmanship. 

Class B.—EHlementary Algebra; Book-Keeping; Phys- 
iology ; English Grammar; Vocal Music; Drawing. 

Class (C—Higher Arithmetic; Bourdon, (begun); Nat- 
ural Philosophy; Analysis of the English Sentence; Vocal 
Music; Rhetoric. 

Class D.—Bourdon’s Algebra; Botany; Science of Gov- 
ernment; History of English Literature ; Vocal Music. 
Class H.—Geometry; Chemistry; Elements of Crita- 
cism. 

Class F’—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; Land Sur- 
veying; Geology; Intellectual Philosophy; Lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching. During this term 
the students teach a class each in the Model School. 

On finishing the studies of the B Class, students are re- 
garded as capable of conducting a Primary School. Ae- 
eordingly, this Class furnishes more teachers than all the 
others. Would it not be well to empower the Board of 
Instruction to grant certificates to such of these as give 
evidence of ability to teach a Primary School. 

Beside the regular course of study, there is an optional 
course in the Languages, for the benefit of those who de- 
sire to prepare themselves for the Classical Departments 
of Union Schools. 
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EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS. 


The Board of Instruction, under the direction of the 
Principal, examine all applicants for admission to the Nor- 
mal School, in relation to moral character, literary qualifi- 
cations and aptness to teach; and those possessing the 
qualifications usually required of the teachers of primary 
schools of this State are admitted. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Pupils are not received after the commencement of a 
term, except those who have been detained by sickness or 
actual service as teacher. No matters of business or pleas- 
ure can form an admissible excuse for absence from any 
exercise of the school. Hach pupil is required to come 
prepared to attend every recitation of the term. Those 
desiring to enter the school are expected to present them- 
selves for examination three days before the opening of the 
term. 

EXPENSES. 


The student pays one dollar at the beginning of the sum-. 
mer term, and two dollars at the opening of the winter: 
term, as an entrance fee. 

Some of the lower classes are furnished with text-books; 
by the Institution. 


It affords me, gentlemen, great pleasure to commend to 
you, in conclusion, the general good conduct of the students 
in the Normal School, and to express an appreciation of’ 
the faithful services of my fellow laborers in the Board of 
Instruction. 

A. S. WELCH, 
Principal State Normal Schogl. 
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Address of J. M. B. Sill, a Professor in the Normal School, 
to the last Graduating Class, in March, 1558. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen : 


Called upon to address you at such a time, I sincere-~ 


ly wish that greater age and a wider experience were 
mine, to give wisdom and emphasis to my words. _ 

You, as Normal Students, are in the enjoyment of the 
brightest week of the fifty-two. You are in the midst of 
rejoicing and festivity. Hosts of kind friends surround 
you, who wait hopefully for my last word, in order to pour 
upon you their heartfelt congratulations and earnest wishes 
for your future prosperity and usefulness. Yourselves, 
too, are stimulated by high hopes and heroic aspirations. 
You look back upon the school-life behind you, upon all 
its trials and its triumphs, its realized expectations and its 
blasted ambitions, so faithtuily miniaturing the more real 
and more excellent life before you, as upon a fight well 
fought, as a victory to-day made complete. One realm has 
been already conquered. You are the laureled victors, 
and with hearts full of boldness and courage, you to-day 
invade the boundless domains of another. Nevertheless, 
to me this is a scene of the deepest solemnity. When I 
remember what a sublime field of labor this coming life 
affords to those whose arms are nerved to do; when I re- 
member how abundant is the harvest, and how few the 
laborers ; when I remember that a single mind often leads 
the thought of a country, a continent, or a world, and that 
the narrow path of truth lies through a bewildering laby- 
rinth of error, I forget the festivity and the congratula- 
tions, the music and the rejoicing, and seem to see you 
only as stern gladiators, who shall yet wear the green 
wreath of victory or writhe helplessly in the dust. Iseem 
to see you, after a few coming years have lapsed into the 
past. Does it require the tongue of a prophet to tell that 
some will be borne down by the rudeness of encountering 
shocks; that some will never gird on their armor in ear 
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nest at all; and some, it is yours to say how many, shall 
write their shining names among the blessed few who have 
loved their race and have toiled for it? Let me then lead 
your attention for a few moments from contemplations 
more attractive, to the duties and difficulties that await 
you in your chosen course of life. 


It is a common accusation against us, that the teacher is 
never satished with lauding and magnifying his own voca- 
tion. At the risk of adding evidence to the truth of this 
charge, you must allow me to congratulate you upon the 
choice of profession which your graduation here evidences. 
{ believe, in all honesty and candor, that there is no nobler 
work than the teacher’s. Surely, it needs no argument to 
show, in this age of the world, that knowledge is power, 
and happiness too. If it be disputed, let the myriad ap- 
pliances of science and art, to communicate thought, to 
annihilate distance, and to provide comfort and luxury in 
every department and walk of life, make a more eloquent 
answer than I. Then, though schools are not the only, 
and may be not the greatest educators, who shall bear 
greater honor than he who laboriously and systematically, 
day by day, and year by year, directs all his efforts to the im- 
parting of this knowledge. Enough of this. If there are 
those who misunderstand our aims and misconstrue our 
motives, who, judging our success in life by a standard 
mear, and alike dishonorable to themselves and our com- 
mon humanity, let us make stronger efforts, labor with 
more untiring zeal, and see to it that the children of such 
come up to the estate of manhood with nobler views of 
the highest good in life than their sordid sires. If we feel 
that fullness of satisfaction which useful labor well per- 
formed never fails to give; if we know that we are licht- 
ening the great load of ignorance under which humanity 
has always stagvered, little care we for the applause of 
men ; our reckoning is with God. 
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But, young Ladies and Gentlemen, not alone outside 
our own numbers are we to look for those who shame- 
fully undervalue the mission of the teacher. There 
are those, who, undertaking these high duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and proclaiming everywhere, with words, 
their magnitude and worth, yet, by actions that speak 
louder, show they have never comprehended the hight 
and the eternal depth of the teacher’s influence. Of 
course I refer to those who, without adequate prepa- 
ration of mind or heart, with a confidence that is reck- 
less and ruinous, undertake the solemn duties and obli- 
gations of our profession, May that Providence which, 
overrules us all, grant that [am not speaking to such an 
one to-day—to one who has not reflected long and serious- 
ly in thus assuming the guidance of deathless mind. Is 
there a reckless hand in this class to sweep the wonderful 
strings of that God-tuned harp, whose harmony or discord 
will vibrate through eternal years. If there be one who 
deems all this a little thing, one who can lightly lay hold 
upon this great task, ] warn you beware. Do not this 
great sin. Seek, by the aid of reflection and study, a 
higher preparation, or to-day choose anew your course of 
life. 

I commend to your earnest attention self-examining ques- 
tions like these : 

Are anger and resentment trained to abide within the 
severest limits? Who does know that when these passions 
gain dominion over a man, justice and truth are forgotten, 
and in such an hour the unjust word, or the shameful blow 
may arouse in the young heart, fires that shall glow for- 
ever—fires that shall consume into bitter ashes all the joys 
and the glories of his youth —fires that in manhood shall 
become outbreaking flames of rebellion, anarchy anc trea- 
gon. 

Have you that education of heart, that ground-work of 
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firm and true principle, which becomes one who has in 
training the moral as well as the intellectual nature of the 
young? It is a glorious thing, this disciplining the intel_ 
lect, with all the appliances of faultless skill, watching its: 
development with unslumbering vigilance, giving to it all 
the amazing benefits of progressive training, making it. 
walk erect to-day under a burden which but yesterday 
would have crushed it to the dust, until strong, undaunted, 
and alert, it rolls its eloquent words from the tongue, or 
flashes forth from the steady eye, as strong as the sun, and 
as terrible as the lightning. But if all this time the moral 
nature has lain dormant, if goodness and purity of purpose 
have not kept pace with strength, then all this sublime 
beauty is as dreadful to look upon as the matchless sym- 
metry of the prince of fallen angels, or the loathsome splen- 
dor of a deadly serpent. You have clothed the man with 
strength, but who shall say whether he shall use it to pile 
up monuments of beauty and goodness, or to dig wide and 
deep the pit of his own destruction? It is a frightful mis- 
take, this leaving out of sight and out of mind the moral 
and religious nature of those who are committed to our 
charge. here are, in these fastidious times, parents who, 
under the flimsy plea of horror for creeds and sectarian 
bias, deprecate all moral discipline, and exhibit an anxiety 
lest the ears of their young should be assailed by the sound 
of God’s Word, or the voice of prayer. Such, it is also to 
be remarked, generally seem to have a like fear of the in- 
fluence of purity of life and manners, and entertain a lurk- 
ing dread of the pernicious effects of a decent example. 
Yield to no such sophistry. Take away cause of re- 
proach by avoiding in your instruction and conversation 
all appearance of a narrow and degrading sectarianism. 
Plant your foot upoa a foundation so broad that every man 
er woman who loves God may stand upon it, and then be 
wamoved, though all the powers of darkness should be ar- 
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rayed against you. »'T’his you can easily do if you are right 
within, for the trammels of no sect, the limits of no eréed, 
can restrain the far reaching good will of a heart which the 
love of Christ constraineth. Does the fear that yourselves 
are not able to offer these precepts consistently, come to 
you at this moment? Then give not sleep to your eyes, 
nor slumber to your eyelids, till you have sought and found 
the needful preparation. But above all things, if you 
would not have your later years made wretched by useless 
regrets—if you would not see the strength which you have 
given, marshalled suicidally against the peace of the world 
—if you would not take upon yourself a responsibility so 
terrible that none but the foolhardy would accept it—if 
you would not lend yourself to make desolation in this heri- 
tage of God—join not hands with these profane scoffers— 
be not one of them; if you can do no more, at least give 
your pupils the benefit of a life that is blameless, of an ex- 
ample that is ennobling. May the sovereign State of Mich- 
igan never cherish and warm to life in her bosom, a viper 
that shall poison her own sons and daughters with wounds 
that are deadly and incurable. 

Have you that firmness tempered with justice which 
will, in the hour of darkness and trial, make you steadfast 
unto the end? If you have not, strive to arm yourselves 
with strength, lest there be a time in your teacher life 
when the storm shall come down and find you unprepared, 
and shall burst upon you, and overwhelm you with sudden 
and remediless destruction. 

Are you apt in teaching? The consideration of this 
question involves much that I have already noticed, and is 
excelled in importance by none that have been mentioned. 
There are already more than enough unskillful hands med- 
dling with the delicate and complicated structure of men- 
tal machinery. Let not this class add to the number. 
The art of teaching is a rare endowment. Yet there are 
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few who possess the capability of acquiring hnowledge, 
who cannot by diligent effort gain the power to ‘success- 
fully impart it. 

A great requisite in this department, is the resolution 
to make teaching not a temporary employment, until some- 
thing more desirable shall “turn up,” not a last reluctant 
resort to fill the aching void of an empty pocket, but an 
occupation for the remainder of your days. Choose it as 
the department of labor where your life shall make its 
bright success, or its inglorious failure. Identify yourself 
with your profession, make its interests your interests, and 
its triumphs and its trials all your own. Then will you be 
prepared to enter upon its duties full of that laudable emu- 
lation which will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
highest excellence. How can you expect those who 
make so short a sojourn with us to thoroughly catch our 
spirit? We need more men and women who can remain 
unmoved among all the multiform temptations that beset 
us to try other pursuits—who will not at the first puff of 
adverse wind desert their post of honor, and fall from their 
high estate into the ever open arms of law, merchandise, 
or medicine. Our position in this regard is anomalous and 
unfortunate ; owr accessions from other ranks are too fre- 
quently from the number of those who, having failed in 
everything else, to a moral certainty cannot teach. While 
those who desert us are usually those who, having suc- 
ceeded among us, entertain the reasonable idea that they 
can do other things. Truly, we all should ardently desire 
the time to come when this floating and unstable element 
shall be unknown, and in its place we shall find a company 
of devoted and self-sacrificing teachers. In that day shall 
aman be ashamed to*put his hand to the plow and turn 
back, and public opinion shall stamp him both foolish and 
fickle, who shall once join our ranks and then lightly desert 
us. 
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Perhaps the faithful teacher is nowhere more likely to fail 
than in a just balancing of the duties which he owes to the 
school-room world and the world outside. We are apt to 
centre all our anxieties, all our hopes and all our cares in 
the little world over which we preside. We incline to for- 
get the duties which we owe to our neighbor and our com- 
mon country. We too often seem to admit by our unques- 
tioning acquiescence that the teacher is a thoroughly dis- 
enfranchised man. Not so. If we are teachers, we are 
not less citizens. While it is most discreditable that he 
should become a brawling poilitician of the modern stamp 
and descend to the vile and disgraceful depths of demagog- 
ism, it is scarcely less so that he should be ignorant or neg- 
lectful of the things that concern every law-abiding citizen. 
In these latter days when questions of vast and universal 
moment are upheaving the whole social fabric, and threat~ 
ening its overthrow, when interests which are inwoven in 
the heart and life of humanity are awaiting adjustment, it 
is the duty of every one to maintain the right with unwa- 
vering determination ; and he whocan stand idly by, voice- 
less, opinionless and effortless, must have pulses that are 
petrified, and a heart that is dead to all the movings of the 
nobler impulses. There are those who have taken great 
pains to instruct usin regard to our rights andduties. For 
all their disinterested and ingenuous kindness, and for all 
tho unasked advice with which they have so abundantly 
plied us, let us thank them kindly, at the same time assur- 
ing them that, so far as we can without detriment to the 
great cause which we have taken in hand, we shall fear- 
lessly utter our opinions on all suitable occasions, and come 
squarely up to our duties at the ballot-box and elsewhere. 
All honor to the men, whether their call is to preach or to 
teach, who have broken down the barriers of an unjust 
usage, and triumphantly vindicate their right as men and 
citizens. 
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I am aware that this is debatable ground, but will not 
the most conservative admit it is better and more manful 
to hold fixed and well considered opinions and to maintain 
them quietly but unflinchingly, than to be tossed hither 
and thither by the fickle gale of public sentiment? and who 
does not know that the bitterest partisan will give us 
more honor for holding adverse opinions than for holding 
none at all? ’ 

Not only is it your duty but you will find it your highest 
interest to mix with people of the world outside. In 
the performance of your heavy duties you need the sup- 
port of friendship and sympathy. If you tread day by day 
only in the narrow circle of school-room duties, you can 
hardly escape a morose and unworthy selfishness, and will 
surely become bigoted, opinionated, and disagreeable. But 
there is a Seylla which they are prone to rush upon who 
sail too wide of this Charybdis. The teacher must daily, 
and without fail, find time for earnest and solitary study. 
No mind can bear the tax of continued expenditure unless 
it receive fresh supplies from living fountains of knowl- 
edge. Remember then, that the education which you have 
here initiated will, if you are true to yourselves, end only 
when life ends. A kind Providence has ordered it that no 
student need of necessity be idle. The task before you is 
infinite. The shining fields of knowledge stretch away be- 
yond the ken of the loftiest Archangel. Aye, they are 
boundless as eternity. In the dominion of mind there was 
never yet an Alexander. No man need, weep for other 
worlds to conquer. The unknown 1s limitless. The pros- 
pect of an unending existence would lose its choicest 
charm were there ever to come a time when all the depths 
of wisdom shall be sounded and no more remain to be found 
out. 

The time allotted to me isalready consumed. AsJI have 
attempted to portray some of the difficulties that will be- 
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set your path, so would I gladly paint, for your encourage- 
ment, the transcendent glories of your high reward. Bat 
young hearts are full of hope; therefore, the unanswering 
silence of this coming life, and all the mysteries of its 
hidden events and issues have no power to daunt your 
spirits. Do any step out on its threshold with fear and 
trembling? Take courage. None but the reckless and 
conceited are at all times confident. 

You now go forth from these walls, bearing the best 
wishes of those who have been your instructors. We are 
full of confidence that you will adorn the profassion of 
your choice, and be useful in your day and generation. 
Michigan, too, expects much of those who hail from her 
Normal School. See to it that she is not disappointed. 

And now, young Ladies and Gentlemen, as a teacher I 
welcome you to our ranks, and bid you God-speed in your 
course of usefulness; and, as a graduate of the Normal 
School, it is my privilege to extend to you the right hand 
of fellowship, and welcome you to a band whose members 
are bound together by the ties of an indissoluble frater- 
nity, and may He who holds all destinies in his hands 
grant that our common Alma Mater may never have cause 
to blush for us. 





FIRST TEACHINGS. 


A Paper read by a Lady of the last Graduating) Class of the 
Normal School, in March, 1858. 

The mind of a child is not unlike an empty room. It is 
education which must supply the furniture, and render it 
it an apartment worthy of its great Architect. Upon the 
systematic arrangement, as well as the kind of knowledge 
acquired, depend both its beauty and utility. 

The principle avenues of approach to the mind are the 
eye and the ear. The curtain of the former is raised to ad- 
mit images of all that is beautful or sublime in nature; the 
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Jatter opens its portal and music and eloquence ride in on 
the chariot of sound. 

These as the chief means of access to the mind, should 
be first cultivased. Is this the case in our present system 
of education? Are the principles of philosophy under- 
stood and carried out by those whose labor it is to educate 
the youth—or indeed are the principles of any science 
acted upon in condemning children to a six-hours impris- 
onment each day, at just the period when their motive 
powers are most fully in play, and require most to be ex- 
ercised ? 

A visit to a district school would convince any person - 
that our present system is not the one most in harmony 
with the natural impulses of the child. Approaching the 
school-building, we notice that it is situated so as to have 
the full benefit of sun and dust in summer, and a free cir- 
eulation of air in winter. No useless tree is permitted to 
interrupt the view in any direction, and no flower disputes 
with the four-footed tenantry the right to the soil of the 
yard. 

Within, one little boy is sitting with a wet slate before 
him, watching attentively the reflection of the various ex- 
pressions of countenance which he successively assumes. 

Another is bringing into notice his new knife by causing 
the light reflected from it to strike the eyes of the pupils 
opposite; another is transferring to his book the teacher’s 
profile, while a fourth is making paper birds, and a fifth 
watching attentively the maneuvers of a spider to entan- 
gle a fly in his cuningly-wrought web. Occasionally, as 
the teacher turns his attention from the class before him, 
and says. ‘‘study your lessons,’ books are brought before 
the face, and lips move, but the next instant a bird flying 
into the room rivets the attention of every one. 

Mental Arithmetic, Geography and Grammer.—lf instead 
of requiring these children to exercise their memores upon 
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the abstract forms of the alphabet, and long columns of 
words in the “lementary, they had been encouraged to use 
their perceptive faculties,—if the owners of the slate and knife 
had been made to comprehend the reflection of light, the 
young artist taught drawing, and his playmate the habits 
of flies and spiders, during the limited time that they were 
in-doors, and, when out, to observe all things in the exter- 
nal world—trees, rocks, birds and insects—their interest 
in school would have been roused, their desire for knowl- 
edge stimulated, and their progress much enhanced. 

The power of conception must be cultivated to a great 
extent in teaching reading. No art combines in itself so 
much of amusement and instruction as this, and none is so 
universally neglected. Pupils in school rehearse daily the 
lessons set them, until, in many cases, they can repeat ver- 
batim page after page, and yet seem to have no thought 
that the words are but the representatives of ideas. This 
is the natural result of their early training. If the teacher 
had, before he desired them to read any piece, explained 
the circumstances in which it was written, the locality de- 
scribed and the various persons alluded to, they would 
have obtained vivid conceptions of the author’s meaning, 
and been able to express the sentiment as they ought. 
Another means of cultivating conception is by drawing. 
This should always precede the study of Geography. Pre- 
paratory to the use of maps, the child might draw the out- 
lines of some familiar orchard or garden, designating the 
course of a stream by a line, and the situation of trees and 
shrubs by dots. After several of these exercises, it will 
be comparatively easy to form a conception of the earth’s 
surface, cleft with rivers and dotted with cities, as rep- 
resented. 

From the different objects nature has so profusely scat- 
tered about, would it not be well to teach the rudiments of 
Geology, Mineralogy and Botany, deferring the study of 
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abstract science till a much later period than is usually 
done? 

As the pupils advance, care should be taken that they 
understand thoroughly whatever is studied; and if the 
principles are obscure, they should be made clear by ex- 
planations and illustrations by the teacher. The great 
fault in our present system of education is its superficiality. 
Scholars are hurried over too much, thus not only failing 
to acquire the knowledge they might, but forming habits 
which will preclude future intellectualculture. Allthrough 
their early school life the principle is acted upon that edu- 
cation consists in storing the mind with a collection of 
facts, and that the development of mind is measured by 
the number of books the pupil has “been through.” 

No wonder that to so many the idea of study is distaste- 
ful, or that so many of our brightest intellects have, in 
childhood, been regarded as hopelessly dull. 

Very much of the child’s interest in school depends 
upon the teacher. If he be a stern, repulsive being, the 
dislike which the child feels for him will be communicated 
to the studies. On the contrary, if he possess a warm, 
sympathetic nature, and a love for his calling, his power 
over those around him will be almost unlimited. Then can 
he successfully labor to inspire the mind with a thirst for 
knowledge—rouse it to think for itself—awaken it to re- 
member, observe, reflect, combine. The teacher should 





have an ideal of a well educated human intellect—an ideal 
which he should ever labor to reach, as the sculptor ever 
strives to realize in the marble his idea of the beautiful. 
Kivery stroke should be made with care and with especial 
reference to the symmetry of the whole. 

Nor should the fact that the child has a physical, a sen- 
sitive, and a moral nature, be lost sight of. Too much 
care cannot be taken in early life to develop a sound body, 
to cultivate a refined taste, and especially to instill pure 
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moral principles. Should either of these’ be neglected, it 
will of necessity enfeeble the entire structure. 

As means for this harmonious development, the school- 
building and yard should be fitted,up with the means for 
exercise, and arranged so as to gratify the pupil’s love of 
beauty—the lesson of self-denial daily taught’and enforced, 
and no deviation from the path of truthfulness ever be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. 

When we shall have teachers whose aim it is to develop 
a strength of intellect—a tenderness and refinement of 
sensibility—a delicacy and acuteness of conscience, to-- 
gether with a large-hearted benevolence, pupils of the: 
same stamp will not long be wanting. 

March 19th, 1858. 


— geet RoR of Renee 
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COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, 


The following Circular was addressed to the Presidents 
of Colleges, to the Principals of Academies, and to the pre- 
siding officers of all incorporated Literary Institutions in 
the State, soon after its date, and has since been sent to ~ 
those whose reports had not been received. 


CIRCULAR. 


OFFICE OF Sup’r oF Pusiic [NstRucTION, t 
Lansing, Mich., May 15th, 1856. 

Sr—Act No. 19 of the Session Laws of 1839, provides 
that “it shall be the duty of the President of the Board of 
Trustees of every organized academy or literary or colle- 
giate institution, heretofore incorporated, or hereafter to be 
incorporated, to cause to be made ont by the principal in- 
atructor or other officer, and forwarded by, mail, or other- 
wise, to the office of the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion [on or before the first day of December annually,] a 
report setting forth the amount and estimated value of real 
estate owned by the corporation, the amount of other funds 
and endowments, and the yearly income from all sources, 
the number of instructors, the number of students in the 
different classes, the studies pursued and the books used, 
the course of instruction, the terms of tuition, and such 
other matters as may be specially requested by said Super- 
mtendent, or as may be deemed proper by the President 
or principal of such academies or institutes, to enable the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to lay before the Le- 
gislature a fair and full exhibit of the affairs and condition 
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of said institutions.” sey Jt is important that this Depart- 
ment be in the receipt of these reports as early as the first day 
of November. 

Act No. 39 of the Session Laws of 1855, section 6, pro- 
vides that institutions of learning incorporated under its 
provisions shall be subject to visitation and examination 
by a Board of Visitors that may be appointed by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, whose duty it shall be 
to make a report to said Superintendent as soon after an 
examination as practicable. The act makes no provision 
for the pay of visitors, or even for meeting their necessary 
traveling expenses, in case of their appointment. Should 
the officers of your institution, (if organized under this 
act,) deem it desirable to receive a visit or visits from such 
a board, the undersigned will make the appointment, in 
case you will suggest the names of three suitable persons 
who will consent to serve. Should you forward, names, as 
suggested, be pleased to give also the post office address of 
persons you shall designate. 

Section 9 of the last cited act, provides that the trustees 
of institutions incorporated under its provisions ‘“ shall be 
required, on or before the first day of December annually, 
to report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
statement of the name of each trustee, officer, teacher and 
student of such institution, with a statement of its prop- 
erty, the amount of stock subscribed, donated and be- 
queathed, and the amount actually paid in, and such other 
information as will tend to exhibit its condition and oper- 
ations.” kes It is important that this Department be im the 
receipt of these reports as early as the first day of November. - 

In communicating to you these provisions of law relating 
to incorporated institutions of learning, allow me to request 
that duplicate copies (and three or four, if you have them,) 
of your late catalogues, be immediately forwarded to this 
Department, and that hereafter duplicates (or a greater 
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number) of your annual catalogue be forwarded, as the 
same shall be published, from time to time. While a sin-- 
gle copy should be preserved on file in this Department. 
duplicate copies might be used to the advantage of your 
institution. 
Very Respectfully, 
IRA MAYHEW, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The following reports have been received at this office, 
from these incorporated institutions :— 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Dec. 16th, 1856. 
To the Hon. Ira Mayhew, Sup’t of Public Instruction : 


Sir :—In answer to your Circular, I report statistics of 
Kalamazoo College: 


EG ices Lalas) dad ad eos ol dissin a ein aie oot A $ 9,000 
I ite aes oa nih wp dei th 0 cieg oh na asie 6,000 
Building Materials and Subscription for Buildings,. . 6,000 
Pee ae © ON, G00. ray. 6, ngs dere ct cane 20,000 
labrary, Apparatus and Fixtures,........0..5..... 2,500 
Income from Permanent Fund and Tuition,....... 4,650 
pe aye NE ORS a" a wT Oe A 5,600 
ii Pu S21 a a ee a 800 


The Institution has relied for the excess of its expenses 
over its Tuition upon voluntary subscriptions of its friends. 
We are now engaged in raising $100,000 additional fund. 

I have delayed this return some weeks, hoping our 
Catalogue would be out. I send you one for last year, 
and will send you a printed Report in a day or two. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
J. A. B. STONE, 
President Kalamazoo College. — 
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Report of the President to the Board of Trustees of Kala- 
mazoo College. ie 

GENTLEMEN :—Nearly twenty-four years have now passed 
since your body received, from the Territorial Legislature 
of Michizan, powers corporate and politic, to enable them 
to proceed legally and efficiently in the great work of edu- 
cating the youth. After passing through the various 
changes incident to a new State, prospecting, experiment- 
ing, vacillating, advancing, halting, and again pushing on 
our way with new zeal and increased ardor, we now find 
ourselves on firm ground, and with the goal of your early 
ambition in view—-a College where all, without distinction 
of sex or rank, can be fully and liberally educated for the 
great responsibilities of life—of such a life as is worthy of 
the age and of the country in which we live. Oxford and 
Cambridge would, no doubt, deem ours a day of small 
things. But there was a time when they themselves were 
smaller; with lower aims and humbler hopes. We trust 
that the large number already. educated, in whole or in 
part, in this Institution, have some reason to be thankful 
for what we have been able to do for them, even in these 
days of our infancy. We look to your wisdom, under the 
divine blessing, and to the liberality of an enlightened, 
interested public, for the enlargement of our plans, and 
the achievement of greater success in a more extensive 
work of developing, disciplining and instructing the undy- 
ing minds and hearts of Michigan youth. 

As the result of your efforts already made, we now have 
the pleasure of reporting a larger Board of Teachers, and 
amore numerous collection of Students than ever before. 
The four years course of study in the College for young 
yen, will not suffer by comparison with that of even older 
institutions; while the Preparatory Course of three years 
affords ample time for a thorough preparation for the Col- 
lege Course, by those who have already enjoyed the disei- 
pline of our public schools. 
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It is the design of the Faculty to make this Department 
the realization of a true American gymnasium; as severe 
and as thorough as the character and the circumstances of 
the youth committed to our charge will allow. The four 
years Collegiate Course for young Ladies has been made 
as varied and as extensive as the standard of public opin- 
ion will warrant, giving the community no just cause of 
complaint, that the provision for female education is inade- 
quate to the wants of the most studious and aspiring. 
The Preparatory Course in this Department, as now ar- 
ranged, can be completed in two years, by those whose 
earlier advantages have been favorable. 

The number of Teachers now employed in all the De- 
partments is 14. 


The number of young Men in the College Course dur- 


BeMIepaAsh yours Ihe. PII OL 30 
Inthe Preparatory’ Coursei 200. es te 162 
In the Female Collegiate Department............... 94 
In the Female Preparatory Department............. 116 

LOTT Ba AS ean ae ee ae Fa 402 





The materials are in part collected for one of the three 
beautiful Halls in the plan adopted at your last annual 
meeting, and we anticipate its completion at the opening 
of the next academic year. We need, also, as already sug- 
gested, a building for the Preparatory Department, more 
apparatus, more books for our Library, and shall soon re- 
quire more Professors. The $100,000 which your body 
voted to raise to increase the endowment fund, to erect 
buildings,‘and to add to the library and apparatus fund, 
large as the sum appeared to some of your number when 
the measure was first discussed, is really no more than our 
present necessities require ; and indeed the complement of 
the $250,000, estimated some years since as the amount 
requisite for the completion of the entire plan for a foun- 
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dation fund for the Institution, we hope may be realized, 
even by the present liberal, enterprising generation. 

I know the Trustees are practical men. Americans, who 
live in the middle of the nineteenth century, and here in 
Michigan. if I were a transcendental dreamer, I should 
not expect to persuade you, gentlemen, to engage in build- 
ing up a Utopian Institution. I rejoice to know that you 
are content to leave such visionary schemes to be attempt- 
ed by the denizens of Dream-land. I understand it to be 
your object to provide means and facilities for educating 
just such young men and young ladies as we find in this 
goodly land where we dwell; to strive indeed for a higher 
standard of excellence, and a corresponding elevation of 
public sentiment; but to strive soberly, though earnestly. 

We stand at such a point in our own history, and in the 
formative progress of our State, that it seems fitting that I 
should dwell somewhat upon certain points of great inter- 
est to ourselves, and to the youth of our land. Hoping, 
believing, that my opinions coincide with your own, I take 
the liberty of defining my position, and that of my col- 
Pica generally, on the following topics: 

. Who shall be educated? 
i! What shall they be taught? 
3. How shall the work be done? 
4, By whom shall it be done? 

We ought to have a mutnal understanding in reference 
to these subjects; and the public have a right to know our 
opinions, and to compare them with our practice. 

1.. Who shall be educated ? 

IT answer: ‘They who will. It is no more an inalienable 
right to grow in stature, and to be as tall as one can be, 
than it is to increase in mental and moral greatness. We 
recoghize no, prerogatives. of, sect, no.monopolies,of party 
here. Neither birth nor wealth confer any pre-emption 
right to learning, or to learning’s influence. We welcome. 
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the largest number—and to the highest attainments, if 
they will. We plead for the largest educational liberty 
for the million. They may not all heed it, perhaps the 
mass will not. But we proffer such advantages as we can 
provide, to those of every race, creed, and sex. Such sen- 
timents and such professions increase our obligations to 
multiply our means and facilities, that we may make our 
professions good. <A great, an increasing work is opening 
before us. 
2. What shall they be taught? 

George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, directed that 
the course of study in the schools of his people should 
embrace whatsoever things are civil and useful in creation. 
Surely, this was no narrow, no illiberal course. It is ex- 
tensive enough for our use; we accept it, “whatsoever 
things are civil and useful in creation.” This embraces 
not only ment:l, but. moral culture. Not mathematics, 
philology and philosophy merely, but virtue also 1s essen- 
tial toa full and perfect discipline. There is no limit to 
the amount of practical knowledge desirable; but the 
whole circle of sciences, divorced from scriptural truth, is 
hazardous—perchance injurious. | 

We shall seek to find out whatever may be. made useful, 
and to teach it; what things belong to a progressive civi- 
lization, and to incorporate them into our system. What 
our public schools will not or cannot accomplish, we will 
attempt, and it will be our circumstances, not our wishes, 
that will allow ourselves to be surpassed by other Institu- 
tions in the West. . 

3. How shall they be taught? 

I shall go into no transports on the Prussian system; I 
shall institute no comparative-anatomy parallel between 
the English and’ the Scotch Universities, nor any antiticsis 
between them both, and the modern French system. 

That system which fully meets our wants, will be em- 
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phatically an American System. All antecedents of all 
ages will not suffice to answer our purpose. The circum- 
stances under which we find ourselves called to act, are 
different from those of other nations. In educating the 
young, all systems aim at discipline, instruction, and the 
communication of knowledge. But in modes and plans, 
general and special, we must vary according to the age in 
which we live, and the circumstances under which we find 
ourselves. Government, religion, race, national spirit— 
the very mountains, lakes, rivers and prairies of a land 
must, and will make a difference. 

Hitherto, we have been, to a great extent, imitators, re- 
producing what we have seen in the fatherland, our plans 
somewhat modified by emergencies, and their limits de-. 
fined still more by necessity. But the time has come when 
we have an American character, formed or forming under 
@ concurrence and combination of causes, new and unpre- 
cedented. A literary Institution like ours must take all 
these elements into account. It must be such as Amert- 
cans require; such as will develop their genius—mould, 
fashion, invigorate, perfect and perpetuate it. We need 
then not only wisdom, but versatility also, and adapted- 
ness. We must understand our American youth, their cast 
of mind, and the sphere in which they are destined. to 
move, as also the spirit of our country, of her institutions 
and her laws. 

It will be the object of Kalamazoo College to educate 
Americans, not Japanese, unless to Americanize them—to 
take them, such as they are, and to make them such as 
they should be; to educate them for free, independent 
American eitizens-—not to make them Prussian nor Austrian 
subjects. os ) 

It will be necessary, therefore, to provide a full serial 
course of studies in the several Departments, and a sufft 
cient number of competent. Teachers to apply and carry 
out our plans. 
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4. Who shall educate? 

I answer, as before, they who will. This is right, politic 
and equal; safe in theory, feasible in practice. If some 
benevolent individual wishes to found a Seminary, which 
shall be a realization of his own views of a perfect school, 
allow him to do it, as freely as you would allow him to 
build a cotton-mill, and forbid not those who resort to him 
for instruction, any more than you would turn away cus- 
tomers from the cotton-warehouse. If the people of a 
given section, town or county, or those of different sec- 
tions with similar views, concentrate their educational 
efforts in some point mutually convenient, the laws should 
protect, not restrain them. No one should cast any ob- 
structions in their way, so lorg as they do not violate the 
laws of morality, and the wholesome, civil regulations of 
the land. All should be as free to educate as to acquire 
or disburse money. 

And by this I mean, that it is the right and privilege of 
tndividuals, singly, or voluntarily in connection with others, 
te educate, and it is not the duty of the Government of 
any State or any nation to engage in this work directly 
and immediately, by founding, arranging, controlling, and 
sustaining Institutions of learning, any more than it 1s its 
duty to engage in the propagation of religion, by organ- 
izing and sustaining churches; or in the accumulation of 
wealth by government manufactures, government com- 
merce, and government works of internal improvement. 

The only exceptions to this general rule, are schools for 
the education of Teachers, strictly Teachers’ Seminaries, 
and for educating mutes and the blind, and such other In- 
stitutions as would not exist unless the State defrayed the 
expense; where it seems necessary, as well as right, that 
the State should have the entire management. 

Civil government was not formed to’ accomplish every 
good work., Education may be necessary for, its perfee- 
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tion. It is really advantageous to the individual, advan- 
tageous to the community. So is religion highly desirable. 
Christian churches further both individual and public in- 
terests; but it does not follow that the State should imme- 
diately and directly sustain and control either. 

The State could adopt the system of some of the Euro- 
pean governments to organize a series of schools, and sus- 
tain them with less expense and with greater uniformity 
than could be done in any other way, and all this might be 
justified under the plea of increasing the intelligence of 
the people, and augmenting the elements of national hap- 
piness. But the argument is just as strong in favor of 
patronage and control over an ecclesiastical establishment, 
as in matters of education. Uniformity, efficiency, per- 
haps economy, might be attained, in this way, among the 
churches. Buta State ecclesiastical system is not conso- 
nant with the genius of a republican government. It is 
anti-democratic. It would not be tolerated, if attempted. 
Neither is a State educational establishment, organized on 
a similar basis, any more desirable. It would create a 
dangerous patronage, and confound and complicate public 
and private rights and duties. The State should never 
attempt what individuals can do just as well. This has 
sometimes been attempted, and no doubt with benevolent 
designs, with no small detriment to the public weal. It is 
of the highest importance that individual effort should be 
encouraged. In a monarchy, or in an aristocracy, the gov- 
ernment are expected to originate, sustain, and control al- 
most everything pertaining to the public interest. The 
people labor to carry out their will, as directed and allow- 
ed. But ina government like ours, the enterprise of the 
people originates and sustains everything pertaining to 
iudustvial accumnlavion, education, and religion. 

But it may be asked: has the State no duties, no respon- 
sibilities in matters of education ? Assuredly,it has many; 
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but not all. The State should do just what some of the 
older States have been doing for two hundred years; and 
what our own Commonwealth began to do in the earliest 
stage of her history; make general laws and regulations 
by which the people can do the work of educating. It be- 
longs to the State, to make general rules by which the cit- 
izens of a given district may voluntarily build a school 
house, employ a teacher, and if necessary, tax themselves 
to pay him, just as they engage in any other business trans- 
action. 

So also if the people in the same region, or those with 
the same views and sympathies in different localities, wish 
to found and foster a higher Institution, an academy or a 
college, they should be encouraged to do it, under equal 
laws, and uniform legislative regulations. 

This is the American System, and the People’s System. 
We need no other. It operates well in our common School 
System. It is clearly seen and well applied in the letter 
and in the spirit of the Law for the organization of Colleges 
and other Institutions of learning, enacted by the last Legis- 
lature. It involves no exception to the democratic char- 
acter of our common school system that certain lands, be- 
longing equally to the whole people, are made to constitute 
an educational fund, to be equally distributed among the 
whole people ; because it implies no prerogatives, no real 
patronage on the part of the State, and no accountability 
on the part of the people, any farther than relates to a 
faithful expenditure of the funds distributed. If there are 
other unappropriated funds, which are common property, 
they might, in accordance with the same republican princi- 
ples, be equally distributed for the encouragement of the 
higher Institutions, so as to serve the public interest gen- 
erally. 

The tendency of such a policy would not be injurious to 
teachers and students, producing those evil results always 
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witnessed in countries where the State claims the right, 
assumes the prerogative, the monopoly of educating the 
whole nation. The educational systems of Hurope have 
never failed to create, and to perpetuate inequalities of rank 
and condition. Favoritism on the one side, and depen- 
dence on the other, have been their inevitable result. It 
will be well for us if we avoid their errors, and cherish the 
American System, so admirably calculated to train up free- 
men, conscious of individuality, and raised in their own es- 
teem by a sense of their own capability of personal effort 
and personal achievement. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I believe a brighter future is 
opening upon us. My hopes in this respect are grounded 
on the educational enthusiasm manifest in the several de- 
partments of the Institution itself; and on the zeal with 
which your Board are determined to prosecute the great 
work committed to your hands. I know that you will leave 
no laudable efforts untried to render the College second to 
no Institution in the State, nor indeed, if possible, to any 
one in the whole land. And in this work you will no 
doubt be glad to co-operate with others, engaged in similar 
labors. 

I have no fears, that, in your efforts to secure material 
aid, to advance your enterprise, you will seek any unde- 
served and unequal assistance from the Legislature, or 
from any other source. You will, Iam confident, turn no 
covetous eyes towards the million of acres of lands belong- 
ing to the State, for any inordinate appropriation to your 
special use while others are overlooked. Public opinion 
indeed, points most decidedly to an appropriation of those 
lands for educational purposes; and indications are equally 
strong, in favor of giving no small share of them for the 
encouragement of Colleges, and the higher schools of the 
State; but it would be manifestly unjust for us, although 
we may have been longest in the field, and have assisted 
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in educating so large a number of students, to seek for 
more than an equitable share of what is really the common 
property of all. Such a course on our part, would, if suc- 
eessful, provoke the jealousy of the other Institutions, and 
rouse the indignation of the whole people. 

But petitions to the Legislature for a generous grant 
from the avails of the swamp lands, to all the Institutions 
really deserving aid, made on general American principles,. 
would undoubtedly be received by that honorable body 
with all the attention and consideration which they deserve. 
The friends of the several Colleges already organized, are 
too numerous to be overlooked, by those who desire the- 
greatest good of the greatest number. They will un- 
doubtedly be liberal in their aid, to those who are them- 
velves ready to make sacrifices for the educational interests 
ef the people. 

Such timely encouragement extended to ourselves, would 
not be the less grateful to us, nor the less conducive to the: 
public good, because shared with others. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES A. B. STONE, 
President of Kalamazoo College. 
January 1, 1857. 


KauamMazoo COLLEGE, Jan. 14th, 1858. 
To the Hon. Ira Maihew, Sup’t of Public Instruction : 


Dear Sir:—I seni you herewith the Annual Report of 
our Institution. The College is organized under four De- 
partments: Male Collegiate, Female Collegiate, Male- 
Preparatory, Female Preparatory. 

The whole number of Teachers and Professors is 14. 
Male Collegiate—Number of Students,:............ 32 
Female Collegiate, “ f Mog add bos sant 96. 
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Male Preparatory, “ i rca eee ep eal 168 


6 ts 


Kemale-Preparatorytiid uy tq cv xcece litt nee eee 109 
Whole number for year ending Jan., 1858,.... 405 


——— 


Amount of Permanent Fund,................. $23,750 00 
Available Subseriptions,}s Ava.) a aa 2,000 00 
Real Hwtatesys, SRT | ee, Gas in a 9,000 00 
Bwildin ps! ye MA ae Pe 15,000 00 
Subscriptions and Materials for Buildings,....... 5,000 00 
Library, Apparatus and Fixtures,............... 2,500 

TOLEb ASS Sie, | 5s »t salou Whats, ced ee $57,250 00 
Annual NCome, AOU... 2. se a he ee oe eee $5,000 00 
Annual Expenditures, about. .0. 22.0. 75 6,000 00 


Our annual Catalogue is not yet published, but will be 
out in afew days. Isend you one of last year. I also 
send you a plan under discussion by the Trustees, which 
supposes two or three Departments to be organized which 
are not now in operation. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
J. A. B. STONE, 
Hon. Ina MayHew. President. 


Memorial to the Board of Trustees of Kalamazoo College. 


GENTLEMEN :—It appears to me exceedingly important, 
not only to so arrange our financial affairs as to promptly 
meet all pecuniary liabilities during these few years, while 
we are ina formative state, and the work of endowment 
is in progress, but also to furnish more definite information 
to all interested, concerning the extent of the work we 
propose to accomplish; and to keep our Plan before the 
public, until they learn more of the greatness of the en- 
terprise and the probability of its success. 
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This Plan should not be so vast and so complex as to be 
anwieldy, nor so expensive as to be beyond the available 
resources of the Trustees. It must, however, be sufficient- 
ly ample to méet the wants of the community, of the va- 
rious classes of youth to be educated; and may properly 
embrace more Departments than would be otherwise ex- 
pedient, because some of these Departments will afford 
sufficient income for their own support, and yet be collat- 
eral helps to the Institution. 

The Plan which I beg leave to suggest, is one that has 
been revolved in the minds of some of our number for 
years, but may undoubtedly be much improved by the 
combined wisdom of the Trustees. It embraces six dis- 
tinct Departments of teaching ; and would require for its 
eomplete development not less than seven buildings, and 
about thirty Teachers, or probably a smaller number, be- 
eause one Teacher might, in.some casses, fill a place in two 
Departments. 


OUTLINES OF THE PLAN. 


The Preparatory Department, or Gymnasium, requiring 
one building, two, stories, 60 by 50, costing about six.thou- 
gand dollars, to be situated west of the Territorial road, 
near the end of South Street, and for which appropriation 
has already been made of the income arising from the sale 
of lots lying south of Lovell Street, The number of 
Teachers to be four,—two male, and two female,—to be 
open to the youth of both sexes; witha three years course 
of study, designed to prepare them for entering the Male 
and Female Colleges, and embracing no study which is 
taught in any other Department of the Institution, and 
nothing beyond what is required to enter College. 

* THE COLLEGE PROPER: re 

The College Proper, requiring two buildings, one of 

which is already erected; the other to be about half the 
51 
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size of the present building, containing public rooms, h- 
brary, apparatus, &e,, and to cost about ten thousand dol- 
lars; the two buildings furnishing dormitory, and other ac- 
commodations for over one hundred young men. The 
number of Professors and Lecturers to be eight, with the 
usual four years college course. No study to be pursued 
here, and no class formed, which is not in the regular 
course ; but students from other departments—as for 1n- 
stance, from the Female College,—might be allowed to re- 
cite with either of the four classes, bat without being con- 
sidered regular members of the department. 
THE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Six Teachers and a four years course of study; differing 
somewhat from that in the male College, embracing more 
of Modern, and less of Ancient Languages ; also is a faller 
course of History and English Literature. Nothing to be 
taught except what is in the prescribed course, though 
Normal scholars and: others, when prepared, might recite 
with any of these classes without being members of the 
Department. Two buildings will be required; one, now 
in process of erection, 90 by 54, and three stories high, 
devoted exclusively to public rooms. The second to be 
the east wing of the first, and about the same dimensions; 
to be used for dormitories, boarding, &c., giving those 
young ladies who prefer it an opportunity to render some 
assistance in domestic affairs, and thus lessen the expense 
of board. . yas 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. is A 

Six Teachers; embracing a course of Music, vocal and 
instrumental, Drawing, Painting, Designing, &c. The char- 
acter and extent of this Department, would depend upon 
the public demand for the branches taught, as the sup- 
port ofthe teachers must be derived entirely from the 
tuition. One building, viz :—the west wing of the Female 
College edifice, according to the plan of buildings already 
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adopted by the Trustees, to be used for the public rooms _ 
of the Academy, and for dormitories for pupils either in 
the academy, or in the Female College. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Four Teachers ; being those who are connected with some 
of the other Departments—two male and two female. A 
two years course, having two not very long sessions each year 
—Spring and Autumn—with lectures and such studies and 
exercises as have a more particular connection with the’art 
and the business of teaching. Most of the studies required 
to prepare teachers for their work can be pursued in the 
other departments ; but a regular normal course, embracing 
general reviews, will be maintained here. One half of the 
two story building will be sufficient, similar to the one 
used by the Gymnasium, and located near it, or on the 
brow of the hill south of Lovell street. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


Occupying the other half of the Normal School building 
and intended for those who wish to take a partial course, 
but perhaps to pursue certain studies to a considerable ex- 
tent, as Surveying, Engineering, Natural History, Com- 
mercial Studies, &c. Requiring four Professors, and charg- 
ing more Tuition than in the other Departments, because 
the studies would be more eclectic and miscellaneous. 


Probably ten of the Teachers above specified could be 
employed in two Departments, thus materially lessening the 
expense. To put the six Departments in operation would 
require, for the buildings and support of Teachers, over 
and above our present funds, tuition, and other resources, 
the whole 100,000 dollars already voted ; and commenced as 
an Endowment Fund. To fully endow and make complete 
the whole system, would need a still larger:sum. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES A. B. STONE, 

Kalamazoo College, Dec., 1857. President. 
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KALAMAZOO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


KaLawazo0o TaeoLocicaL SEMINARY, } ~ 
December 26, 1856. mt 


Hon. Ira Mayhew, Superintendent Public Instruction : 


Dear Sir :—lIt has been suggested that we should report 
the Theological Seminary to your Department. We have 
no President, but by vote of the Racalty I send yout this 
Report. 

Our property is as follows: 





- Buildings and Real-Estate, about...........-. $20,000 09 
Pond for Pr ifessorships;: 2. eee 20,000 00 
Biorary "and Pistures,..\ sk es be a eee 2,000 00 

| $42,000.09 





We have no Tuition. Some current income from com 
tributions. J send our last Catalogue. 
D. PUTNAM, 
Sec’y Faculty. 


From the Catalogue accompanying the preceding Ro- 
port, we glean the following information pertaining to this 
Institution : 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


first Year—-The course, for this year, consists in & $0: 
lection from the College course of such studies as have an 
immediate connection with the Theological studies of the 
last two years. It also embraces Natural Theology, Bvt 
dences of Christianity, Study of the Septuagint, and the 
Elements of Hebrew. No separate class has been organ 
ized, the present year, to pursue these studies; but those 
who have generally recited in this Department, are now 
pursuing the same studies in the several College classes. — 

Those who have taken a regular College course, after 
studying the elements of the Hebrew Hansniee, are ade 
mitted, at once, to the second year. 
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Second Year. — Biblical Archeology and Chronology; 
Lectures on the Origin and History of the Old and New 
Testament Canon; Genuineness, Authenticity, and Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures; Principles of Interpretation; 
Hebrew Language and Literature; Harmony of the Gos- 
pels; Ecclesiastical History; with Essays and Exegetical 
Exercises through the year. | 

Third Year.—ULectures on Systematic Theology; Lec- 
tares on Pastoral Duties and Church Government; Inter- 
pretation of portions of the Old Testament; Interpreta- 
tion of the whole New Testament, finished; Sacred Rhet- 
oric, including the Structure and Delivery of Sermons; 
and frequent exercises in the Analysis of Texts, and in the 
Composition and Analysis of Sermons. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Kalamazoo Theological Seminary, under the direc- 
tion of the Baptist Convention of the State of Michigan, 
is situated on the great thoroughfare between the East 
and the West, and is very accessible from all the neighbor- 
ing States. The location is healthy, and one of uncom- 
mon beauty, and where the necessary expenses of Students 
are as moderate as in any similar Institution. | 

It is the design of its founders to assist in training up 
an efficient and pious Ministry for our own, and for other 
lands. ’ 

The course of Studies pursued is eminently Biblical— 
those having charge of the Seminary believing that the 
Bible, and such studies as directly assist us in understand- 
ing its meaning and its application to the wants of a per- 
ishing world, are of paramount importance to the rising 

Ministry. 
here are two Societies in this Institution: “The Mis- 
sionary Society Inquiry,” and ‘“‘The Sherwood Bhetorical 
Society,” with the latter of which, is connected a well sup-' 
plied Reading-Room. The use of the Library is free te - 
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' ¢ 
all candidates for the Ministry, and to other students under 
certain restrictions, 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition in the Theological Department is gratuitous. 
Recast end, van dena «isk > each te $6 per annum, 
Incidental Expenses, about........... assets rt 
Board can be obtained in good families, at places eon- 
veniently near the Seminary, at.a reasonable rate. 
CALENDAR. 


The first term will commence August 28th, and continue 


twenty weeks. 
The second term will commence January 29th, and con- 


tinue twenty weeks. 
The annual examination will be held during the week 


preceding the anniversary. , 
The anniversary exercises will occur on the Wednesday 


preceding the last Wednesday in June. 





HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 


This Report was handed in to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, at his office in Lansing, the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1858, by the President of the College: 


This Institution is located at Hillsdale. The College 
building is 262 feet in length, and from 40 to 60 feet im 
width, and four stories high above the basement. It com- 
prises over twenty public rooms, and one hundred and ten 
private rooms—sufficient for accommodating two hundred 
and twenty students. The building also affords boarding 
accommodations for two hundred and fifty. 

The College is open to students of both sexes; and em- 
braces in its range of studies, the Regular College Course, 
the Scientific Course, and an Welectic Dopines for the Pe- 
male Department. 
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The Institution bas been in operation for two years. 
The number of students during the first year was four 
hundred and ninety-five. During the second year, five hun- 
dred and eighty. Of these last, three hundred ‘and forty- 
five were males, and two hundred and thirty-five were 
females. 

No ‘student is admitted under fourteen years of ‘age, 
without special permission. | 


PACULTY. 


Hon. Epmunp B. FArRFIELp, LL. D., President. 

Rev. Ransom Dunn, Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Natural Theology. 

Rev. Caaruies H. Caurcuiti, A. M., Professor of Latin 
and French Languages. 

Rev. Henry H. Waurppie, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric, 
. English Literature and History. 

Sipney J. Fowuer, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. ie 

Grorcr S. Branuey, Tutor. a 

Miss Denia R. Wniprxe, Principal of the Female De- 
partment. 

Miss L. R. Morss, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Miss ALzoa N, Winsor, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 

Assistant Teachers.—Mr. Edward A. Gilman, Mr. Frank 
Douglass, Miss Eliza A. Carr, Mrs. Lydia R. Linsley. 


The property of the College is valued as follows: 


TEE UATE Se oy bi nee on tugeg - $50,000 00 
RE TEU V ORC eas et a's o.n'e p atkins wight 79.000 00 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy Apparatus,../ 1,200 00 


Ammany re. a RRR RAR AE PRN IO Mie lg a 500 00 





$121,700 00 
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EXPENSES. 


Tuition—$20 a year. Scholarships may ondinialiee be 
obtained, so as to reduce this to $10 or $12. ‘ 

Room Rent—$6 to $9. Rooms are, furnished with stove, 
bedstead, table, chairs, and wardrobe or closet. 

Incidental Hxpenses—$2 to $3 a year. 

Board—(In College Hall) $1 50 per week. With tea wd 
coffee, $1 75. Board in private families, (room, furniture 
and fuel included,) $2 a week. 

The Academical Year is divided into three Terms, as 
follows: . 

The Fall Term begins on the Second Wednesday of 
August. The Spring Term on the Second Wednesday of 
February. The Summer Term on the Second Wednesday 
of May. Each Term continues thirteen weeks. 

The Commencement Exercises occur on the Second 
Wednesday of August. : 

This arrangement affords the opportunity, which so 
many students desire, Of teaching during the winter, with 
little, if any embarrassment to their Regular Course of 
study. . 


So ee 


WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND ALBION FEMALE 
COLLEGE. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Albion, Mich., December 25th, 1856. 


Hon. Ina Mayuew, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 


WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND ALBION eee 


Sir—lI have the honor of transmitting herewith a report 
of the “Wesleyan Seminary and Albion Female Collegiate 
institute,” for the Academic year 1855-6. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
THOS. H. SINEX, 
President. 
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FACULTY. 


Rev. Thomas H. Sinex, A. M., President, and Professor 
of Moral Philosphy and Political Economy. 

Rev. Norman Abbott, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

Rev. Carmi C. Olds, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

F. R. Williams, Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Miss Aurora EH. H. Thompson, Principal of Female De- 
partment and Teacher of French and Fine Arts. 

Miss Helen C. Norris, Miss Jane N. Thompson, Assistant 
Teachers. : 

Mrs. Lydia F. Graves, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 


NOMBER OF STUDENTS, 


College. 





Uae ee Se oi ate oe 1 
RIRIPE I UREGS) Os a oh Me iia ds ieee 60 
AiG CU rn a abe Dear ea 38 
asrerrseet 4.2 
Seminary. | 
PERT SER Orn, ta Ei GES, I RR a » 93 
GC ore ee toe enn. 142 
235 
334 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDY. 


1st. Mental and Moral Science. 

2d. Natural Science. 

3d. Mathematics. 

4th. Modern Languages. 

5th. Belles Letters. 

6th. English Literature. 

, Tth. Fine Arts. 
8th. Ancient Languages. 


52 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 
College Course—Junior Class. 


First Term. 
Aids to English Composition; Practical Book Keeping ; 
Hilementary Algebra; Analysis of Language. 
Second Term. 


Universal History ; Ancient Geography ; Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Algebra, Bourdon, begun. 
Third Term. 
Anatomy and Physiology; Natural History; Algebra, 
Bourdon, completed; History, completed. 
Middle Class—First Term. 
Rhetoric; Chemistry, begun; Geometry, begun; Geog- 
raphy of the Heavens. 
Second Term. 
Geometry, completed ; Trigonometry, Plane and Spheri- 
cal; Chemistry, completed ; Mental Philosophy begun. 
Third Term. 
Logic ; Mental Philosophy, completed; Botany, begun; 
Review of studies for the year. 
Senior C.ass—First Term. 
Astronomy; Botany, completed; Political "Economy ; 
Moral Science. | 
Second Term. 
Hlements of Criticism; Evidences of Christianity; Na- 
tural Theology ; Poetry. 
Third Term. 
Analogy of Religion; Geology; Mineralogy ; Review of 
studies for the year. 
SEMINARY COURSE, 
First Term. 
Mental Arithmetic; Elocution; Rhetoric; Geometry, 
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begun ; Geography of the Heavens ; Book Keeping ; Bo- 
tany; Astronomy; Political Economy; Govermental In- 
structor. . 
, Second Term. 

English Composition; Analysis of Words; Ancient 
Geography; Universal History; Geometry, completed ; 
Trigonometry; Mental Philosophy; Elements of Criticism ; 
Evidence of Christianity; Natural Theology. 

Third Term. 

Modern Geography’ History of United States; Survey- 
ing and Navigation; Mental Philosophy; Logic; Agricul- 
tural Chemistry ; Animal Chemistry ; Analogy of Religion ; 
Geology; Mineralgy. 

Kvery Term. 

English Grammar; Analysis of Language; Written 
Arithmetic; Higher Arithmetic; Elementary Algebra ; 
Higher Algebra; Anatomy and Physiology ; Natural Phi- 
losophy.; Chemistry; Drawing, Painting and Music. 

Text Books. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

Mental Philosophy, Upham or Wayland ; Moral Philoso- 
phy, Wayland; Hvidences of Christianity, Paley and Lar- 
rabee; Analogy of Religion, Butler ; Natural Theology, Pa- 
ley; Political Economy, Wayland. 

| NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Chemistry, Silliman; Agricultural Chemistry, Johnson 
and Fox; Animal Chemistry, Liebig; Chemical Analysis, 
Fresenius ; Geology, Hitchcock; Mineralogy, Dana; Phys- 
iology, Comings; Zoology, Agassiz and Gould; Philoso- 
phy, Parker ; Geography of the Heavens, Burritt ; Botany. — 
Wood’s; History, Smellie. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins; Higher Arithmetic, 
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Perkins; Elementary Algebra, Todd; Higher Algebra, Da- 
vies’ Bourdon; Geometry, Davies’ Legendre; Trigonome- 
try, Davies; Astronomy, McIutire; Surveying, Davies ; 
Analytical Geometry, Davies ; Book Keeping, Mayhew. * 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
French. 

Grammar, Fasquelle ; Reader, Fasquelle ;. Napoleon, 
Fasquelle; La Henriade, Paris Edition; Classical Reader, 
De Fivas; Corinne, Madame De Stael; Racine, Paris Edi- 
tion; Dictionary, Boyer or Surenne. 

German. 

Grammar, Woodbury’s New Method; Reader, Wood- 
bury; Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Oelschlager; Goethe; Die- 
tionary, Adler. 

BELLES LETTERS. 

Rhetoric, Newman; Elements of Criticism, Kames; Com- 

position, Parker’s Aids; Logic, Hedge and Lrue. 
PRIMARY ENGLISH. 


Reading, Parker ; Orthography, Wright and Comstock ; 
Geography, Smith ; Analysis of Words, Town; Dictionary, 
Webster; Analysis of Language, Welch; Penmanship, 
Spencer and Rice; Grammar, Clark; Universal History, 
Wilson: Elocution, Comstock. 


FINE ARTS. 


In this Department are included Instrumental Musie, 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, Monochromated Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Embroidery, &c. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
Latin. 


McClintock’s First Book; Casar’s Commentaries ; Oi- 
cero’s Select Orations ; Virgil’s Adneid ; Livy ; Cicero de 
Senetute et de; Amicitia; Horace; Tacitus; Arnold's 
Prose Composition. | : act 


: 
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Greek. 


McClintock’s First Book; McClintock’s Second Book ; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; Thucidides ; Homer’s [liad ; Boise’s 
Prose Composition; Ancient Geography; Exercises in 
Prosody. 


The Academic Year is divided into three Terms; the 
First and Second, fourteen weeks each, and the Third, 
twelve weeks. 

There are two Hxaminations during the year, occurring 
at the close of the Second and Third Terms. 

The Annual Exhibition is held in the Chapel, at the close 
of the Second Term. | 

The Annual Commencement is held in the Chapel, at 
the close of the Third Term. 

The Institution is well furnished with suitable Appara- 
tus in the Departments of Chemistry, Philosophy and As- 
tronomy. It has also a respectable Cabinet of Minerals. 

The Library of the Institution consists of about 1,000 
volumes. 4 

The Reading-Room is furnished with Periodicals and 
Papers from many of the principal cities of the Union, and 
with the leading American and Foreign Reviews. 

The Buildings and Grounds of the Institution are amply 
sufficient for the accommodation and pleasure of the Stu- 
dents. The location is healthy and pleasant, and every 
facility afforded for thorough advancement in the prescrib-. 
ed course of study. 
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MICHIGAN UNION COLLEGE. 


MicHicGaAN Union Covvnas, )- 
Leont, Oct. 22, 1856. 


To Hon. fra Mayhew, Sup’t of Public Instruction: 


Dear Sir:—Below, please find an exhibit of the Finan- 
ces, and of such other matters pertaining to Michigan Un- 
ion College, as are called for in your Circular of May 15, 
1856, and required by the Laws of the State to be return- 
ed yearly to your office. 

Report for the year commencing June LT, 1855, and end- 
ing June 18th, 1856: \ 





ASSETTS. 
Buildings ‘and Furniture, .seesaciwiw, AS > 8,750 00 
Bight Acrésof Land;.,....: . sadet Pals oe ee 1,600 00 
Scholarship Notes, (bearing interest 6, 7 and 10 

péniconta) mite) pve Reed ed ee 20,283 63 
Bonds on the Kal. and G. R. Plank-Road Co.,.. 5,000 60 
Stock in Magnetic Copper Mines, L.S.,....... 1,200 00 
Bills Receivable—Sundry Notes,............. 980 00 
Sandry Subscriptions, </o02 sized. ste sence een 1,800 00 

$39,613 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Bills Payable, Book-Accounts, &.,.......... .. $9,348 79 
| RECEIPTS. | 
Collections by Agencies, in Plank-Road Stock, 

Cashit Qe. ee SS eee, TA $8,137 00 
Collections on Scholarship Notes,........- ee 1,659 19 
Tuition, Incidental Expenses, Room Rent, &c.,.. 901 00 

; $10,697 19 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 
One President and Professor of Latin and Greek—L. Hand. 
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One ‘Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy— 
J. McHldowney. | 
‘“ Professor of Modern Languages and Literature—Miss 
A. Weston. 
“ Principal of Female Department—Miss C. P. Butler. 
“ Teacher of Instrumental Music—Miss A. Warren. 
. e Vocal Music—Mr. C. F. Kimball. 
Two Assistant Teachers, (one Male and one Female,) Mr. 
D. S. Kinney and Miss A. Rowe. 
The several Professors and Teachers unite in the charge 
ef the Preparatory Department. 
Of the Board of Instruction, four are Male, and four 
Female. 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


The College Year is divided into three Terms. 
The first commencing Aug. 15, 1855—in attendance,. .140 


fT Nov. 28, 1855, : . 152 
“third + March 12,1856,“ i . 155 
Daring the year, whole number, Gentlemen,.......... 161 
‘a . : 4 Teadieayes i... a cade ant 162 





in the Preparatory Department, 304. Freshman Class, 
19—Gentlemen, 15; Ladies, 4. 
LIST OF STUDIES AND TEXT BOOKS FOR THE PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT. 

Orthography, Wright’s; Reading, Mandeville and Put- 
nam’s Klocution; Grammar, Weld’s and Clarke’s ; Geogra- 
phy, Carnell’s Series; Mental Arithmetic, Watson’s; Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, Thompson’s; High Arithmetic, Thomp- 
son’s; Algebra, Davies’; Philosophy, Parker’s; Physiolo- 
gy, Cutter and Comings’; Chemistry, Youmanz’s; Book- 
Keeping, Crittenden’s ; History, Arnold and Putz’s Series ; 
Latin, McClintock and Crook’s Ist and 2d Book; Greek, 
McClintock and Crook’s Ist and 2d Book; French, Fas- 
quelle. | 
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Writing, Phonography and Ornamental Branches are 


taught by special arrangement. 


For Text Books and Oourse of Study of College Classes, 
see Catalogue. pages 18—20. 


TERMS OF TUITION. 


In the establishment of a school in this place, under the 
charter of the Leoni Theological Institute, a large number 
of perpetual Scholarships were sold at $25 each, and sub- 
sequently at $50 each. By arrangement with the Trustees 
of the Institute, the College at present grants Tuition 
without additional charge on these Scholarships. A limit 
ed number of perpetual Scholarships have been sold. by 
the Trustees. of the College, on which Tuition is also 
granted. The greater number of Students in attendance, 
are registered upon these Scholarships. 

Where they do not thus enter, Tuition in the Prepara- 
tory Department is $4 per Term, 14 weeks. Tuition in the 
College Department is $5 per Term, 14 weeks. 

Music and Ornamental Branches, additional charge. 


The above contains the Report of items referred to in 
your Circular. If it be not sufficiently explicit, or if there 
are other matters which ought to be reported, it will give 
me pleasure to reply to any questions you may ask add- 
tional. I have not reported the number of Scholars taught 
in each class, because we did not preserve the Roll of 
Members from Term to Term. This will be corrected, 80 
far as possible, in the future. , arg 

All of which is submitted. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
JOHN McELDOWNEY, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 

Accompanying this Report was a printed Catalogue, 
containing a statement of the name of each Trustee, Offi- 
cer, Teacher and Student of the Institution for the past 
year. 
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OLIVET INSTITUTE. 


To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : . 


Sin—The Trustees of Olivet Institute submit the follow- 
ing report of its literary and financial condition : | 

The number of pupils inattendance during the year end- 
ing April 12th, was one hundred and forty-three—a num- 
ber considerably less than during the several preceding 
years. This difference is known to have resulted in great 
measure from the reverses in the money market and the 
failure of crops, which pressed heavily upon the farming 
population from which our pupils are mostly derived. The 
number in attendance the present term is about one hun- 
dred and twenty. 

Althongh the Institute has no permanent endowment, 
its operations have thus far been carried on without in- 
curring any embarrassing debts,a few hundred dollars be- 
ing the largest liability ever incurred beyond their resour- 
ces immediately available. Two commodious buildings 
are now in use, furnishing a Chapel, several recitation 
rooms, library room, and dormitories for about forty young 
men. The female department has hitherto had no building 
for its accommodation, the young ladies having been all 
distributed in private families; but a substantial brick 
building, 50 by 84 feet, four stories, is now in process of 
erection and will probably be ready for occupancy by the 
opening of the next Fall.Term. Funds for this purpose, 
to the amount of $11,000, have been obtained in reliable 
subscriptions, a part of which has already been paid in. 
The saleable real estate held by the Trustees is estimated 
at between $1,200 and $1,500. 

Instruction has been given during the year in all the 
6ommon branches of education; in Physiology and Chem- 
istry; in Greek, Latin, French, and the higher branches 
ef Mathematics; and in Book Keeping, Penmanship, and 
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Instramental Music. Four Instructors have been employed 
most of the year. 

The course of study is liberal and extensive, including 
all the branches usually embraced in a College course. 

The first seven weeks of the Fall Term, each year, is de- 
voted specially, though not exclusively to the training of 
a Teachers’ Class, giving a thorough review of all the 
branches usually taught in common and select schools, to- 
gether with a course of practical lectures on topics con- 
nected with the teacher’s profession. The design is; as far 
as the nature of the case will admit, to make it a Teachers’ 
Institute of seven weeks duration. A large number of teach- 
ers annually avail themselves of the advantages thus af- 
forded, to fit themselves for their work. 

No pains will be spared to make the Institute a thorough 
and efficient instrumentality in the work of education. 

HK. N. BARTLETT, 
Secretary. 
Olivet, Oct., 1856. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Hon. Ira Maykew, Sup’t Public Instruction : 

Siz:—-The Founders and Trustees of the Michigan Fe- 
male College, located at Lansing, Michigan, beg leave to 
submit a brief statement of its prospects, and the facili- 
ties offered by its course of study and discipline to such 
young Ladies as may desire to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of a thorough and substantial education. 

In its establishment they have aimed at supplying a 
want long felt by the educational interests of the State, 
which, while it has provided with a munificent hand for the 
liberal education of its sons within the Halls of its richly 
endowed University, has withheld from its daughters cor- 
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responding advantages,* and left them to seek mental cul- 
ture in private Academies and Seminaries, in which the 
Course of Instruction is necessarily limited, and too often 
extremely superficial. With this object in view, and aided 
by the advice of the most experienced Teachers in the 
State, they have adopted a Course of Study commensurate 
with that ordinarily pursued in our Colleges. 

Every possible effort will be made to secure the most 
competent Instructors, and to raise the standard of schol- 
arship, while at the same time no pains will be spared to 
surround the members of the Institution with all the ad- 
vantages of a refined and elegant home, where the taste 
will be cultivated, and the moral sentiments and the affec- 
tions developed and trained in harmony with the develop- 
ment and training of the intellect. 

One large four-story brick building is already completed, 
and it is confidently hoped that the liberality of the friends. 
of education will secure the carrying out of the entire 
plan at the earliest possible day. Elmira Female College 
chronicles among its donations the munificent gift of four-’ 
teen thousand dollars from one individual, and many Col- 
leges for young men have received much larger sums from 
private beneficence, nor can it be doubted that there are’ 
men in Michigan who will yet glory in devoting a portion 
of the wealth with which God has blessed them, to do for 
Female Education what the State has failed in its duty to _ 
accomplish. More than $15,000, exclusive of the grounds, 
(twenty acres,) has been already expended in Building, 
Furniture, Musical Instruments, Apparatus, &c.; and near- 
ly $6,000 of the original subscription is yet unappro- 
priated. | 

A citizen of Lansing, who has already subscribed $2,500, 
has volunteered another $1,000, provided $20,000 can be 
secured in like sums. 








*¥or the yiexs of the Superintendent ef Public Instruction on this subject, see pp. 27 te 
34, of this volume. 
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An effort will be made during the coming year to raise 
the funds necessary to complete the original design, and 
thus secure to young Ladies, through all time, facilities for 
acquiring a thorough Scientific and Classical Education. 

The Course of Instruction will include Masic, Drawing 
and Painting, for those Students who may wish to acquire 
these Ornamental Branches. Young Ladies who do not 
desire to become candidates for a Degree, will be admitted 
to any classes in which they can satisfactorily sustain 
themselves, 

A Department, under the direct supervision of the au- 
thorities of the College, will prepare girls and boys for a 
Collegiate Course. 

COLLEGE COURSE. 


Young Ladies applying for admission to the Classical 
Course, will be required to pass an examination in the fol- 
lowing preparatory studies: Arithmetic, (Stoddard’s); AlI- 
gebra, (through the sixth chapter of Davies’ Bourdon); 
English Grammar, (Welch’s Analysis); Geography; Phys- 
iology; History of United States; Andrews & Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar; Arnold’s First. Latin Book, (Harkness 
edition); Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, (through forty 
exercises); Cornelius Nepos or Q. Curtius; Ceasar, and 
Cicero’s Select Orations; Kuhner’s Elementary Greek 
Grammar; Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Boise’s edition) to the 
Fourth Book; and Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition. 

In the Scientific Course, candidates for admission will 
be examined in all the studies preparatory to the Classical 
Department, except the Latin and Greek. Fifty Exercises 
in Fasquelle’s French Method, the Regular Verbs; and 
_ fifty Exercises in Woodbury’s German Method will also be 
required. ‘ 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 
First Year—First Term. 
Algebra; Latin Prose Composition finished; Cicero de 
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Amicitia; Greek Testament; Boise’s Greek Prose Compo- 
sition. 
Second Term. 

Geometry, (Davies’ Legendre); Adneid ; Latin Progody ; 

Xenophon’s Auabasis, (at the Fourth Book.) 
Second Year—First Term. 

Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry ; Horace; Latin 
Prosody ; Homer’s Iliad; Smith’s History of Greece, with 
Geography. 

Second Term. 

Botany; Sulust or Livy; Thucydides; Roman History 
and Geography. 

3 Third Year—First Term. 

French; Rhetoric; Tacitus; Roman History and Geog. 
raphy. 

Second Term. 

Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, or Plato’s Apology 

of Socrates; French; Astronomy; Geology. 
Bourth Year—-first Term. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy; Natural ph ashe a 
Logic. 

Second Term. 


Batler’s Analogy; Chemistry; Political Economy, or 
Science of Government. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
: first Year—First Term. 
Algebra; French and German; English Language and 
Literature; History. 
Second Term, 


Geometry; History; English Language and Literature; 
French and German. 
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Second Year—First Term. 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry; Rheteric; 
Logic; History; French and German. 
Second Term. 
Botany; History; Natural History ; French and German. 
Third Year—First Term. 
Natural Philosophy ; Chemistry and Mineralogy ; French 
and German ; History. 
Second Term. - 
History; Geology; Zoology and Botany; French and 
German. 
Fourth Year— First Term. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; History; French and 
German. 
Second Term. 


Butler’s Analogy; History; Political Economy, or Sei- 
ence of Government; French and German. 


The study of the Holy Scriptures will form a regular 
part of the whole Course, both Preparatory and Collegiate. 

The Text-Books named, are those which are used in the 
Institution, but an equivalent amount of knowledge is all 
that will be required of candidates for admission. 


The entire expense of Board, including Fuel, Lights, 
_ &c., for the College year of forty weeks, is..... $130. 00 
Tuition in the Preparatory Department, for Eng- 


lish Branches, per term)... v.20 oy sa ee 10 60 
‘Tuition in the Preparatory Department, for each 

of the Languages, per term, ° 07.2. a 4 00 

“Tuition in the College Department, per term,.... 18 00 

‘© Drawing, per term,.......¢s@he RAS oY 4 00 

_“ Painting in Oil Colors, per term,...... 16 00 

on Piano or Guitar, per term,........... 20 06 


Use of Imetrumerit, per, t6PMy. 6 aj. os og ces e4 ieee 5 00 
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The only extra charge will be twenty cents per dozen 
for washing. | 

Young Ladies are expected to furnish their own towels, 
table-napkins, napkin-rings and forks, and will be required 
to provide themselves with wmbrellas and overshoes. 

A deduction of twenty-five per cent. will be made to 
Clergymen, and a liberal discount allowed to those who pay 
for the whole year in advance. 

The year is divided into two Terms of twenty weeks 
each, and it is extremely desirable that no pupil enter for 
less than a Term, although every possible accommodation 
will be extended to those who wish to teach. 

The Fall and Winter Term will open upon the 22d of 
September. There will be a vacation from the Thursday 
before Christmas to the Tuesday after New Year's, and no 
other till the end of the year. 


The requisite amount of capital is already secured, and 
the necessary steps taken for immediate incorporation un- 
der the following 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Hon. Horatio Seymour, Utica, N. Y.; Hon. Moses H. 
Grinnell, New York; T.S. Weddle, Esq., W. H. Rogers, 
Esq., Rochester, N. Y.; Col. L. D. Coman, New York; E. 
B. Ward, Esq., Hon. 5S. Conant, J. Owen, Esq., H. P. 
Baldwin, Esq., Hon. R. McClelland, Hon. Z. Chandler, 
Detroit, Mich.; A. N. Hart, Esq., Lapeer, Mich.; Wirt 
Dexter, Esq., Chicago, Ill.; Hon. James Seymour, Flush- 
ing, Mich.; M. McRoberts, M. D., Mason, Mich.; Hon. J. 
KE. Beebe, Jackson, Mich.; Hon. C. Joslin, B. Follett, Esq., 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Hon. Whitney Jones, D. L. Case, Esq., 
H.-H. Smith, Esq., J. C. Bailey, Esq., James Turner, Ksq,, 
J. W. Longyear, Esq., F. La Rue, Esq., Lansing, Mich.; 
Hon. CO. N. Beecher, Flint, Mich. 

MISS A. ©. ROGERS, Prisotpal. 

Lansing, August 20, 1858. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


To the Hon. [RA Maynew, Supt. Public Instruction: 


The Board of Visitors appointed by you, for the Michi- 
gan Female College, now under the care of the Misses Ro- 
gers, beg leave to submit to you the following report. 

The number of scholars in attendance during the last 

year is 107. 
» They have pursued the following studies: English Gram- 
mar; Analysis of English Sentence; Civil and Physical 
Geography; History of United States; General History; 
Mental, Practicaland Philosophical Arithmetic; First Les- 
sons in Algebra, and Davies’ Bourdon; Geometry; Trigo- 
nometry ; Natural Philosophy ; Botany ; Physiology Uran- 
ography; French; German; Latin; Milton; Bible. 

Your Board were present at the annual examination in 
these studies, and are happy to be able to say that it was 
highly creditable to both students and teachers. The man- 
ner of the examination convinced the Board that no partie- 
ular portion of the text books had been assigned to the 
students on which to prepare themselves, in order that they 
might ‘show off well,’—and the readiness and correctness 
of the answers given to the questions propounded by the 
teachers, and the thoughtfulness with which those answers 
were given, proved that the students had made theinselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the branches of study they had 
pursued as far they had pursued them ; that they had not 
merely memorized, but had mastered the principles of their 
text books. It is evident to your Board, that the teachers 
have aimed in their instructions, at thoughtfulness rather 
than rapidity, to make sound rather than showy scholars. 

The examination and the exhibition at its close, furnished 
evidence that the young ladies of the Institution had been 
instructed that they were not to receive the ideasand theo-. 
ries advanced by their teachers and the authors they stu- 
died, merely because they were advanced, but that they 
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should examine for themselves and see if the things they 
learned were true; thus fitting them, in their future stu- 
dies and observations, to select from the mixed literature 
and conflicting theories of the day, ouly such principles in 
morals and science as are well based. ; 

‘The Misses Rogers are now moving into their new build- 
ing, which, although but a wing of the edifice projected, is 
large and commodious, having four stories and furnishing 
good sized study-rooms for over 30 scholars, and a school 
room large enough for some hundreds of ‘ day scholars.” 

We cannot but admire and commend the energy, tact 
and perseverance of these ladies, in carrying on to comple- 
tion, this wing, at an expense of some $15,000, during the 
severe financial crisis from which the country is even now 
but slowly recovering. We think there are but few men 
that would have accomplished so much in such times. 

We hope they may be able speedily to complete the en- 
tire building as projected. We learn from them that the 
prospects for the present college year are very flattering. 
That the 1st term will probably commence with 5 in the 
senior class, 15 in the freshman, and about 6 in the pre- 
paratory department, and that they have encouragement 
that the number will be greatly increased during the year. 

We understand the arrangements which are made for 
the accommodation of young ladies who may desire to 
board with the Principals, are ample, and we do not hesitate. 
to say that we know of no similar institution where the 
triple nature, the physical, intellectual and moral, will be 
likely to be more thoroughly cared for, or more harmoni- 
ously developed, than in this, under the supervision of its 
present efficient corps of teachers. We therefore cheer- 
fully recommend it to the patronage of the public 

: EZRA JONES, 
DANIEL L. CASE. 
Lansing, Aug. 12, 1858. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OF MONROK. 
Youne Laprss’ oon sent 
Monroe, Nov. 29, 1856. 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, Sup’t Public Instruction : 

Dear Sin: —According to the request of your Circular, 
and also the provision of the Laws of 1839, I forward to 
you an Annual Report of the ‘ Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
of Monroe, Mich.” 

This Institution was incorporated during the winter of 
1849, and went at once into operation. It opened with 
about 50 pupils, and has from that time continued to ad- 
vance in the number of its pupils, and in the standard of 
education, until the present time. 

During the past year there were over 130 pupils, board- 
ing and day scholars, from eight different States of the 
Union, together with Canada. 

It has graduated, in the five past years, 30 pupils, who 
have gone through the entire Course of the Academic and 
Collegiate Departments,—each of the graduates being 
members of the Institution from two to six years,—most 
of whom are engaged as teachers. Some are. Principals 
and Instructors in the most flourishing Seminaries in the 
West. 

The amount of property owned by the Institation, both 
real and personal, is over $10,000. The income from Tut- 
tion is about $4,000 per year. 


The following are Trustees : 
Hon. D. A. Noble, President, Hon. D. 5S. Bacon, ) 


Chas. G. Johnson, Sec’y, Wed. W. Clark, Ksq., 

Ww. H. Boyd, Treas’r, Geo. Landon, M.D., 
Hon. R. McClelland, "ion. E. G. Morton, 

N. R. Haskell, Esq., Chris. Brucker, Esq,, 
Hon. J. G. Thurber, James Armitage, Esq., 


Thomas G. Cole, Esg., Hon. Chas. Noble, 
S. RB. Arnold, M. D., J. ©. Cole, Esq. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY AT MONROK. ADT 


The Faculty of the Institution are: 

Hi. J. Boyd, A. M., Principal and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Mrs. 8. C. Boyd, Principal and veka in Literary, So- 
cial and Moral Duties. 

Herr C. C. C. Zeus, Prof. of Music, Painting, &c. 

Rev. C. T. Diehle, Dr. Phil., Prof. of Modern and French 
Languages. ; 

Miss F. EK. Babbitt, Instructor of Math. and Astronomy. 

Miss Mary EK. Dickinson, Instructor in Rhetoric and Ge- 
ology. 

Miss Mary C. Moore, Instructor in Math. and English. 

Miss Hattie Walter, Instructor in English. 


EXPENSES, 


For Board and Tuition, Rooms fully furnished, Fuel, 
Lights, with the use of the Gymnasium, $50 per Term. 
Three Terms per year. 

Tuition, per Term, for day pupils in English, $7. Tui- 
tion in the Department of Fine Arts and Languages, extra. 


Pupils, after having passed through the Academic De- 
partment, receive four years of thorough training in the 
College Course, before they are entitled to a Diploma. 

It is the intention of the Institution to give to our young 
Ladies as complete and thorough mental training as that 
which young Gentlemen obtain in our Colleges. And in 
addition to this, a cultivated and refined taste, and gentili- 
ty of manners, by the study of Music, Painting, Drawing, 
and exercises in the Gymnasium. 

In the place of a long and protracted course in Ancient 
Languages, we have substituted the Modern Languages, 
English Literature, and the Fine Arts, 

Our. design is to cultivate not only the mind, but the 
taste and the heart—-to make woman what she should be—- 
not masculine. course. and unlovely, but educated, and at, 
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the same time refined and ready for every good work that 
becomes her. 

That pupils from abroad may enjoy the best moral and 
social, as well as intellectual training, they board in the 
Seminary, where they enjoy all the benefits, moral and 
social, as well as intellectual, of the Institution; where the 
Principals, the Professors and Instructors constitute one 
family, sitting at the same table, enjoying the same pleas- 
ures, worshipping around the same altar, and conforming 
their manners aud intercourse to the usages of a refiued 
society. 

The Institution is meeting with the approbation of the 
western community, and is from year to year increasing in 
pupils. 

Yours truly, 


E. J. BOYD.” 


DISCO ACADEMY. 


Two reports have been received from this Institution, 
bearing dates of December, 1856, and 1857, from which the 
following facts are derived : 

It is situated in the township of Shelby, Macomb hy 
abount 27 miles north of Detroit, between Utica and Ro- 
meo, on the road that leads from Detroit northward, through 
those places. 

Tt has a healthy location, and is.free from those contam- 
inating moral influences which are “so frequent in most 
active business country places.” The building is of wood, 
two stories high, well ventilated, with accommodations for 
500 students of both sexes. 

The Institution was incorporated Sept., 1855, under the 
“Act to provide for the incorporation of institutions of 
learning,” approved Feb. 9, 1855. Its plan is to combine 
the instruction of the Primary School with that of an 
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Academic course. In the fall term of each year, a class is 
formed, designed especially for those preparing to teach, in 
which capacity the Iustitution claims to have been emin- 
ently successful. 

Capital stock subscribed,......... BART ALe Dun $5,000 00 

eS leah at ... 1,000 00 
TRUSTEES. 

Philander Ewell, Jeremiah Curtis, Ira S. Pearsall, John 
Keeler, Robert R. Harper, Alonzo M. Keeler, Edward Pe- 
tit, Calvin Pierce, Chauncy Church. 

OFFICERS. 

Chauncy Church, President of the Board of Trustees ; 

Robert R. Harper, Clerk; John Keeler, Treasurer. 
TEACHERS. 


Alonzo M. Keeler, eee Ezra Keeler, Mrs. L. A. 
Keeler, Assistants. 


NO. OF STUDENTS. 


1856. 
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The reports are signed by 
CHAUNCY CHURCH, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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UNION SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Below is mserted a Circular to officers of Union Schools, 
which was extensively sent out in December, 1857, together 
with the replies received thereto. A few of these have 
been received since that part of the Report of the Super- 
intendent relating to Union Schools was written. 

A few of the better Union Schools of the State have, 
from some cause, omitted to report. 


TO OFFICERS OF UNION SCHOOLS. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC deetepaasnn 
Lansing, Mich., Dec. 2%, 1857. 

The undersigned, desirous of possessing more full and 
complete information in relation to the success and useful- 
ness of UNION SCHOOLS in the State, desires that the Direc- 
tor, or Principal, or some other officer or person connected 
with them, would communicate to him, on or before the 
20th of January next, a full statement, setting forth their 
origin, progress and usefulness; or, in case of a possible 
Jailure, the cause thereof. Let the statement, or report, 
embrace information in relation to the following, and any 

other topics the wriivr may be pleased to incorporate : 


1. When your Union School was established. 

2. The size of the site the School-House occupies. 

3. The dimensions and cost of the School-House. 

4. The amount and value of Apparatus, the number of 
volumes in Library, &c. 

§. The number of Departments in the School. 
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6. The number of Teachers, male and female, and the 
salaries they receive. 

7. The average number of Scholars in attendance. 

8. The course of study pursued in the School. 

9. Have Students been fitted in your School, for the 
State University, or other College; and if so, how many? 
and what Department of the University were they fitted 
foi—the Partial, the Scientific, or the Classical Course? 

10. Do advantages or disadvantages result, in your ex- 
perience, from the co-education of the sexes. 

11. Is your School free, to citizens of the District, or are 
its expenses met, in part, by a rate-bill? 

12. Is Tuition less or more expensive under the Union 
School organization, than under the former single district 
arrangement ? 

While your report shall embrace a reply to the forego- 
ing topics, be pleased to incorporate with it any informa- 
tion concerning the influence of your Union School upon 
the community, or in any way affecting its desirableness, 
and its relative claims upon the regards of the community, 
— when compared with the single district system. 

I seek this information for the purpose of embracing 
your Report, or an abstract from it,in my forthcoming 
Annual Report. It is desirable, as before intimated, that 
the information asked for be in hand as early as the 20th 
of January. 

If the person into whose hands this Circular shall fall, 
is not himself prepared to give the information asked for, 
will he, at once, pass it into the hands of some other party 
that will be interested in communicating an early reply. 

IRA MAYHEW, 
Superintendent. 
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The 12th of April, 1849, the taxable inhabitants of Adrian 
village organized a Union School District including nearly 
all the present city, and in one or two directions a small 
portion of the neighboring townships. In 1857, the re- 
mainder of the city came into the Union District. Meas- 
ures were taken on the day of organization to erect a Un- 
ion School building, which was completed and occupied the 
' 13th of Sept. 1852. 

The original plan was to have this one building accom- 
modate all the scholars in the district; but it was soon 
found inadequate, and four other buildings have been 
brought into requisition in different parts of the city; and 
yet there was never a more urgent demand for room in our 
schools than at the present time. Hach one of the five 
school buildings has about half an acre of ground. 

The large building, which was erected first, is in the cen- 
tre of the city. The remaining four are in the several 
wards, denominated primary school No. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

If the school grounds and buildings in this district, with 
their improvements, are estimated as other property is es- 
timated, $25,000 will probably be recognized as a fair 
figure. 

The central building, or, according to the present plan, 
the Academy, is 60 feet by 80, three stories high, with a 
well finished basement under the entire building. The ex- 
terior is plain, but the interior is very commodious and 
pleasant. The building often contains 500 scholars or more. 
It will accommodate 312 scholars and give a large public 
lecture hall, a class lecture room, and a library room. The 
original cost of the building with grounds was $11,375 13. 

Primary buildings Nos. 2, 3 and 4, are ordinary in ap- 
pearance and conveniences. Hach one seats 56 scholars. 


*This report was not received till that part of the report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction relating to Union Schools had been printed, 
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Primary building No. 1 is Norman style, finished with 
cupola and vane. The main building is 50 feet by 26. On 
the two sides are wings 26 feet by 11. These are used for 
entry ways, a wash room, and a writing room. All the 
rooms finish between 19 and 20 feet in hight. | 

The main part is divided into two school rooms on the 
same floor, connected by double folding doors. Hach school- 
room is furnished with 56 single desks and chairs made ac- 
cording to the most approved models. In one room are 
fifty-six primary scholars; in the other are fifty-six more 
advanced. From thislast named school-room scholars grad- 
uate to the academic department. 

From all the primary buildings scholars are sent to the 
central building after becoming good readers in common 
reading, good spellers, good declaimers, having a thorough 
knowledge of geography, good writers, having carefully 
studied and practiced vocal music, having become profi- 
cient in working intellectually, simple and compound num- 
bers, both whole and fractional. Aided by nothing but the 
memory, and becoming familiar with the four leading rules 
of Practical Arithmetic, some five or six years are allotted 
to the little boys and girls to gain thus much of mental dis- 
cipline. 

The Academic department includes the Grammar and 
High Schools. In each department there are three years 
of study. There are two courses of study, the scientific 
and classical. To go fromthe Grammar to the High School 
an examination has to be sustained in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Grammar, Analysis, simple rules for Compositions, Phys- 
iology, Book-Keeping or Drawing, and History of United 
States. 

To graduate from the High School in the scientific de- 
partment, a thorough knowledge of mathematics as usually 
pursued in college, is required, commencing with Geome- 
try ; also nearly the usual physics and metaphysics. 
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Those who choose, take Latin the last year of the Gram- 
mar School and continue it four years. Greek is com: 
menced the first year of the High School and pursued thres 
years. 

In 1857, two completed the Scientific and Latin courses 
of study, and one the Latin and Greek course. In 1858, 
one completed the Scientific and Latin courses. 

In the Academic department the ladies and gentlemen 
have separate study-rooms, but recite together ; so that 
perhaps every advantage of the co-education and non-co- 
education of the sexes is secured. 

In the Primary Schools the boys and girls sit together. 
No disadvantage is experienced. | 

For the school year of 1854—5, there was an average daily 
attendance of 421; for the year 1857-8, of 578. 

In the summer of 1855, a rule was adopted by the Dis- 
trict Board that no scholar who is tardy, shall be admitted 
to the school-room for the half day. This has been strictly 
adhered to for three years, in which time the regularity of 
attendance has increased ten per cent, and the constancy 
of attendance has increased twenty per cent. The pro- 
gress is undoubtedly quite as good in regularity as could 
have been made without this rule, so that all the advanta- 
ges of promptness have been a clear gain to the scholar, 
and all the disadvantages of tardiness have been avoided 
by the teacher. | | 

Fourteen teachers are constantly employed, and a vocal 
music teacher seven hours in a week. 


The Principal receives. ..... 6.46 6. edn enn $1,000 per year. 
Principal of Gents’ Academic Department, 600 g 
Preceptress of Ladies’ “ i 400 ‘ 
First Assistant of 4 " 300 f 
Second + ? f 250 % 

~ Nine Lady Teachers, each receive,....... 240 * 


Vocal Music Teacher,.........2......... $1 00 per hour. 
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The Teachers are paid with the money arising from the 
public fund and the mill tax, and the remaining, full one- 
half, is raised by rate-bill. 

Union Schools are economical, as is seen by the following 
figures: In Lenawee county, for the school-year 1856-7, 
there were 12,551 scholars reported. The money paid 
for teachers’ wages the same year was $26,687 77. This 
does not include board in a large majority of cases. Board 
at $1 50 per week for 200 teachers for 24 weeks, the aver- 
age time for the schools of the county, gives $7,200, added 
to the above sum, gives $33,887 77, the cost of the teach- 
ers of the county for one year. Divide this by the number 
of scholars in the county, and it gives $2 70, the average 
paid for the 12,551 scholars towards teachers wages. 

The Union School District of the city of Adrian reported 
2,000 scholars and paid $4,619 11 for teachers the same 
year, which gives $2, 31 per scholar, so that the average 
cost per scholar was 39 cents more throughout the county 
than in the Union District of Adrian city. Call the cost 
the same in each case, $2 31. 

The schools throughout the county average six months. 
The schools in the Adrian Union District are ten months, 
or nearly twice as long as the schools average through the 
county. Again the schools throughout the county give 
about the same mental discipline as is given at the end of 
the second year in the Grammar school. Beyond that, in 
- the Union Schools, are four years of advanced studies, giv- 
ing quite as much discipline as is gained in the earlier part 
of the course. Hence nearly twice the length of school 
and twice the amount of discipline are secured for the 
same money, by the Union plan, as is gained by the single 
district plan. 

That Union schools will work out for themselves a great 
name, is no longer problematical. Time only is needed to 
give them character. 


FRANKLIN HUBBARD, Principal. 
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Ann Arsor, Mich., Jan. 16, 1858. 


Hon. Ira MayHew: 


Dear Str :—In accordance with your request, I make 
the following statements respecting the Ann Arbor City 
Schools. ' 

A special act passed the Legislature, during the winter 
of 1854-1855, granting certain privileges to the School- 
District; and on the first of October, 1856, a new building 
for the Intermediate and High School was completed, and 
the Schools went into operation upon the new plan. 
Amongst the citizens of the place, the School in this build- 
ing alone is called the Union School. The lot upon which 
it is situated forms a city-square of one and three-fifths 
acres. It is in an elevated and beautiful part of the city 5. 
and has been adorned by rows of elms and maples within 
and without the yard, and within, by groups of rarer trees, 
shrubs, walks, and flower-plots. The School-building is of 
brick, one hundred feet in length, and three stories in 
height. 

The basement contains rooms for the Janitor and his 
family, a writing-room, a recitation, and a Primary School- 
room, and two furnaces by which the building is warmed. 
The first and second floors are nearly alike. Two halls 
run entirely through the building; between which are, 
on each floor, two class-rooms, eighteen by sixteen feet in 
size, and two dressing-rooms eight feet square. On the 
second floor are also two other rooms eight feet square, 
now containing piano-fortes for the use of the pupils of 
the School. On the other sides of the halls, are, on each 
floor, two school-rooms, thirty-seven feet by thirty-and-a- 
half in size, and fourteen feet in height. The upper story 
forms one large chapel, or lecture-room, ninety-eight feet 
long, forty-two feet in extreme width, and nineteen-and-a- 
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half feet in height. This room, as weil as the various 
halls, are Lighted, in the evening, by several chandeliers. 
The whole building is well ventilated, the walls through- 
out are a smooth white, and the halls, stairways, class- 
rooms, and school-rooms, are carpeted with heavy matting. 

The building, with the lot, has cost more than $28,000. 
It is furnished with Apparatus to the value of $240. There 
is no School-Library, except some dozen volumes. Two 
old School-Houses, containing three study-rooms each, are 
used for the Primary Schools. These do not correspond, 
as they should, with the Union School-building, in beauty 
and conveniences. 

There are, in the city, three Primary Schools, one Inter- 
mediate, and one High School, all under the direction of 
the same School Board. The Primary Schools have been 
almost entirely separated from the others, and from each 
other. The High School and the Intermediate Depart- 
ment have been under the charge of the Principal of the 
High School. Of late, however, owing to the multiplica- 
tion of classes in Latin and Greek, the experiment has 
been tried of still further severing the connection between 
the Schools, by making the Principal of the Intermediate 
Department immediately responsible to the Board for its 
in-door discipline and instruction. It is the desire of the 
Board, however, to unite the parts of the school-system 
still more closely than at first. It would be better, if the 
immediate charge of all the Schools were given to some 
one individual, who should spend some portion of each 
day in examinations of the different departments and 
classes. No extended system of instruction, however well 
planned, will work satisfactorily without the constant su- 
pervision of some one who is equ:"’. familiar with all its 
parts. Those teachers, also, wha cre most exacting, secure 
nearly all the time and efforts of the pupil; and there is 
no method of securing a just apportionment of interest 
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and attention to the various branches pursued at one time, 
so effectual as personal supervision, frequent examinations, 
and the manifestation of an equal interest, in all classes, 
on the part of the Principal of the School. In this School, 
however, it is, at the present time, necessary for the Prin- 
cipal to teach every hour. 

There are two Primary Schools, in which the pupils are 
also put into different rooms, and under different teachers, 
according to their advancement in their studies. The 
course of study adopted by the Board for this department, 
and on which an examination is required of every pupil 
promoted to the Intermediate School,isas follows: -Webb’s 
Readers, Nos. 1 and 2; Sander’s Third Reader; Stoddard’s 
Juvenile Arithmetic; fifty-two pages of Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic; Davies’ School Arithmetic, through the 
four ground rules; Cornell’s Primary Geography; Pen- 
manship, and Spelling. 

The number of pupils in the Primary Schools, at the 
- presen time, is upwards of four hundred. The instruction 
is given by seven Teachers, all but one being females, em- 
ployed at the following salaries: One gentleman, $450 a 
year. One lady, $6 a week, and five ladies at $4 a week. 
Total amount of salaries, $1,594 a year. 

There is but one Intermediate School. This is under 
the charge of a Principal, with a salary of $750. A Pre- 
ceptress at $350, and two Assistants, one at $300, and the 
other at $4 per week, complete the corps of Instructors 
for this School. The course of study is as follows: Stod- 
dard’s Intellectual Arithmetic, completed; Davies’ School 
Arithmetic, completed; Cornell’s Intermediate Geography, 
begun and completed; Reading; Penmanship ; Composi- 
tions and Declamations. 

An examination in those books is required for admission 
into the High School. As yet, however, these requisitions 
have not been strictly maintained, except at the first ex- 
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amination, at the organization of the School. The present 
number of pupils in this department is two hundred. 

The High School is under the charge of a Principal, who 
is also teacher of Latin. and Greek, with a salary of $1,000 
a year; a Preceptress, the teacher of French and German, 
at a salary of $500, assisted by two female teachérs, who 
receive each $300 a year. The English course of study is 
as follows: 3 
first half year. ! 

Elementary Algebra; English Composition; Physiology. 

Second half year. 

Davies’ University Arithmetic; English Grammar; 

Physical Geography. oe 
Third half year. 

Geometry ; Rhetoric; History. 

Fourth half year. 

Geometry, finished; Natural History; English Liter: 
ature; Elements of Criticism ; History. 

Fifth half year. 

Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy; Mental Philosophy; 
Chemistry; Geology. 

Siath half year. 

Natural Philosophy, finished ; Botany; Review. 

There is also a two years course of study in the French ~ 
language; Fasquelle’s Grammar being the elementary 
work used. There are at present thirty-four pursuing the 
study of this language. The German language is also 
studied by a class of twelve. 

~The course of classical study, preparatory to entering 
the University, is designed to continue through three 
years. It is as follows: Harkness First Latin Book, one 
half year; Latin Reader; Cesar; Cicero’s Select Orations ; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition; and Virgil. In Greek: 
Kuehner’s Greek Grammar (Hlementary) and Exercises ; 
Greek Reader or the Anabasis; Arnold’s Greek Prose 
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Composition; Review. There are at present fifty-five 
pupils pursuing the study of the Latin language, and 
eighteen, of the Greek. 

Two only have as yet entered the classical department 
of the University from the school; and four, the scientific 
or partial course. 

Connected with the High School, (although not confined 
to it,) is the instruction in Music and Drawing. The School 
is possessed of three excellent piano-fortes, two of them for 
the use af the pupils. A teacher of these branches receives 
a salary of $500; and many avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of taking lessons upon the piano, guitar, and violin, 
and in Drawing, Painting, and Vocal Music. 

The average attendance in the High School is at present 
upwards of two hundred. 

In the Intermediate and High Schools, the different 
sexes occupy different study-rooms; but they meet at all 
general exercises, and so constantly, for instruction in 
classes, that there is scarcely an hour when pupils of both 
sexes are not occupying every room. The advantages of 
the co-education of the sexes, which are too great to be 
sacrificed from regard to mere convenience, are thus se- 
eured; while, on the other hand, the ladies of the School 
can receive from a Preceptress many a useful lesson, and 
consult her with a freedom, which would otherwise be. 
wanting. 

Since the organization of the Schools on the new system 
there has been no Rate-Bill, but the Tuition in Hnglish 
branches is free to all within the limits of the District. 
One dollar a Term is paid by those who study the Langua- 
ves, Instrumental Music and Drawing are also “extras.” 
Pupils from abroad pay from three to five dollars, accord- 
ing to the studies they pursue. 

These charges for instruction secure guite a revenue for 
the school,—the amount from this source for the four 
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terms commencing Sept. 1, 1857, being estimated at $1,500, 
not including the fees for instruction in Music, although 
that department more than supports itself. This brings 
the Tuition of scholars in the district, actually in attend- 
ance at school, to the average of $1 34 a quarter. 

It is a result worth mentioning, that the Primary Schools 
are as full, and require as many teachers, as before the 
opening of the Intermediate and High Schools in the new 
building. As but few from abroad enter the Primary 
Schools, and many were transferred from these to the 
higher departments, it is evident that the new interest 
awakened by the opening of a new school, and the hopes 
of promotion, have called in many scholars from their 
homes, from private schools, and the street. 

One of the most pleasing influences of the new school- 
building itself, with its fine appearance and _ beautifal 
rooms, has been the interest, and I might say, affection, 
with which it, and its schools, have been regarded. Where 
the regard of the parent goes, and where honor is render- 
ed by those who give a tone to public tastes and senti- 
ments, there the children will be likely to acquire a sub- 
ordination, manliness, and refinement of spirit, which will 
more than repay community for every expense it incurs. 

Our course of study is now in the hands of a committee 
for revision. The characteristics of such a school as ours 
exhibit three elements, not antagonistic indeed, but suffi- 
ciently diverse to require skill in bringing them into har- 
monious action. It has the common Academic feature, in 
being a school to which gentlemeu and ladies from abroad 
resort to prosecute their studies, under better advantages, 
and to a greater extent, than they can do in the schools of 
their own neighborhood, Again, it is a preparatory school 
for the University. The wisdom of the framers of our 
State Constitution, when it provided for the Primary 
School and the University, as the alpha and omega of the 
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intellectual training of the young, certainly did not mean 
that any unbridged ravine should bring the student toa 
halt upon the Hill of Knowledge. The Union School very 
properly forms a highway from the less privileged Primary 
School to the University. But after all, in its main fea- 
tures, the Union School must be, in fact, as it is in law, 
only a Primary School, conducted under circumstances 
more favorable than usual. The greater number of those 
who enter it never pass to any higher institution of learn- 
ing. It is inaugurated and sustained by the taxes of those 
whose primary object is to educate their sons and daugh- 
ters for their spheres in life. Hence it should strive to 
impart, as fully as possible, that discipline and knowledge 
which the man in social, civil, and business relations, can- 
not do without. There is needed, therefore, a wider range 
of studies than would be requisite for a mere preparatory 
school. In the organization of classes each half year, this 
view,—that the school is primarily for the benefit of the 
scholars of the district,--has had its proper and dominant 
influence. There would be no practical difficulty whatever 
in the way, were it not for the disposition on the part of 
those who are preparing for a higher institution, to neg- 
lect all branches, however elementary and essential to a 
good education they may be, upon which they are not to 
be subjected to examination. So it happens that many 
desire to press forward to higher branches of study, while 
at once ignorant and neglectful of pronunciation, spelling, 
and the idioms of English speech. In a course of study 
preparatory to the University, these branches should re- 
cur from time to time for review and examination; and all 
who pursue the course be required to conform to it in 
these particulars, otherwise the scholars of our own district 
must be swept along in a like unsatisfactory way. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


ty O.- ABBOT, 
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SCHOOL AT BELLEVUE. 
BELLEVUE, Eaton Co., MIcg., 
January 13th, 1858. 
Hon. [ra MAYHEW: 

Srr—I received your Circular dated Dec. 28th, 1857, re- 
questing information in relation to the success and useful- 
ness of Union Schools in the State. Our school is not a 
Union School, yet itis designed to be as useful and efficient 
for educational purposes as those upon the Union plan. 

We have a large district comprising nine sections of 
land, and have erected a School House, 40 by 60 feet, two 
stories high, on a lot containing two acres, at a cost of 
about $5,000. 

At present we have one male teacher at $35 per month, 
and two female teachers at $4 each per week. The aver- 
age number of scholars is 150, out of 187 in the district. 
The course of study pursued in the school, is the entire 
course of the English branches and the languages. The 
expense isin part raised by rate-bill. Great harmony now 
prevails in our district, and a united effort will no doubt 
place our school in as flourishing condition as any in the 
State. | 

Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN T. HAYT. 


BRONSON UNION SCHOOL. 

Bronson, Brancn Co., Mica., } 

January 13, 1858. , 
Hon. Ina Mayunw: | 
Your Circular, addressed to the Director of our Schoo} 
District, was duly received, and in answer, I would say, 
that I am not as well prepared to give such information as 

I would wish in relation to our School. 2 ” ” 
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The most I can say, is to answer the questions you.pro- 
pound : 

Ist. Our School was established on the 4th of the pres- 
ent month. 

2d. The size of the site is one acre of land. 

3d. The School-House is 33 by 43 feet on the ground, 
two stories high, rooms 12 feet in the clear, with recita- 
tion-rooms in each story. Cost of the house, $2,500. 

4th. The apparatus is small, consisting only of Mitchel’s 
Outline Maps, costing $11 00. Number of volumes in Li- 
brary, 125. 

5th. At present, there is but one department to our 
School; but on the first of April it is expected another 
will be added, in which the higher branches will be taught. 

6th. We have one male and one female teacher—a gen- 
tleman and his lady—at a salary of $50 per month, for 
both. 

7th. The average number of scholars in attendance is 
one hundred. 

8th. The course of studies embraces Primary Geography, 
Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry and Astronomy. 

9th. There have no students been fitted for higher 
schools. 

10th. As far as I am acquainted, the co-education of the 
sexes is advisable, and I cannot but recommend it. 

11th. The expenses of our School are at present met by 
rate-bill, but I think after our next annual meeting it will 
be free to scholars of our own district. 

12th. The cost of this system of schools I think no 
greater than that of the single district, while the advanta- 
ges for advancement are much greater. 

Our School and School-House, although new and just 
commenced, has an influence among us that no one would 
be willing to part with. It has created a spirit of energy 
never felt among us before, as well as a desire for advance- 
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ment among parents and children. Where indifference 
has hitherto prevailed among our citizens, it is now asked, 
what shall be, and who will be first in, our next enterprise. 

We hope to be able to give a good account of our School 
as time advances, and that our reports hereafter may com- 
pare favorably with those of other schools. 


* *% * * CS x + 


Yours truly, 
JASON SHEPARD, 
Director. 





SCHOOL AT CASSAPOLIS. 
CassaPoLis, Jan. 14, 1858. 


How. Ina Mayuew, Supt. Public Instruction: 


Dear Sir—Your Circular has been received, and in an- 
swer to your inquiries I will say that ours, strictly speak- 
ing, is not a “Union School House.” It was built by 
school district No. one, Lagrange township, Cass county. 
Said district comprises six sections of land, being two by 
three miles square, including the village of Cassapolis. 

Your questions I will answer in order: 

Ist. Our school commenced Dee. 1, 1857. 

2d. The site occupies 2% acres of land, or 20 by 20 rods. 

3d. The house is built of wood, and is two stories high, 
36 by 46 feet, witha projection in front 12 by 23 feet, which 
forms the entrance to the basement, and a recitation room 
for the upper story, belfry, &c. The basement story is dt- 
vided by a partition into two rooms of nearly equal size. 
The upper story is finished in one room. The seats are 
made after the “Boston pattern,” and the stands or legs 
they rest on, are of cast or malleable iron, and were made 
after the “Buffalo pattern.” In speaking of the seats, I 
mean seats and desks also. The seating of the house cost 
$800. The house when finished, out-houses and fencing 
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included, will cost over $4,000. The fencing and out-build- 
ings are not completed, and the upper room has not been 
occupied till this week. The house will seat over three 
hundred pupils. 

4th. As yet we have no apparatus or district library. 

5th. The school consists of three departments. 

6th. We have three teachers, one male and two females. 
John O. Banks, teacher in the senior department, receives. 
$40 per month, and the females $20 each per month. 

Tth. The average No. of scholars in attendance is about 
two hundred. 

8th. The studies pursued are common English branches. 

10th. Our experience is in favor of the co-education of 
the sexes. 

llth. The expenses are met in part by rate-bill. 

12th. Studentsare admitted from any part of the country,. 
who have to pay about $1 00 each tuition per month. The 
upper room is occupied by the senior department, or the 
more advanced scholars, irrespective of sex, and the base- 
ment by the smaller scholars taught by the female teachers. 
In these pressing times, the tax has been somewhat heavy, 
but paid manfully ; and an increasing interest is manifested 
in the education of the youth, and we anticipate a double re-- 
ward for our labor and expense. 

By request of the District Board. 

Very respectfully yours, 


CITAS. G. BANKS, 


Township Clerk, Lagrange Township. 


COLDWATER UNION SCHOOL. 


CoLpwater, Jan. 16, 1858. 
Hon. Ina Mayaew, Sup’t of Public Instruction : 


In responding to your Circular of Dec. 28, 1857, I here~ 
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with submit the following statement respecting our School, 
pursuing the order of topics suggested by you: 
Ist. Our Union School was organized in September, 1853. 


2d. It embraces two School-buildings, on sites distant 


from each other one-half mile. The East site embraces 
two acres; the. West, one-and-a-fourth acres. 

3d. The East House is a two-story, frame building, thir- 
ty-five by sixty feet. It was erected eight years since, at 
a cost of $2,000. 

The West. House is of bulk: two stories high, forty by 
fifty feet. It was constructed seven years since, at a cost 
of $3,500. 

The upper story of each House forms a sipids School- 
room, for the Academic Departments of the School. In 
addition to the main room, at the West House, there is 
also a recitation-room between the staircases, which will 
accommodate a class of twenty to thirty students. 

The lower story, of each House, is divided into two 
rooms, for the Primary and Intermediate Departments. 

4th. The School has no Apparatus or Library. 

We have, however, a Town Library of about four 
hundred and fifty volumes, to which pupils have access 
without charge. By a vote at the last annual meeting, we 
are soon to be supplied with three copies of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, and two good Artificial Globes. 

5th. There are three Departments at each House, viz: 
Academic, Intermediate, and Primary. 

6th. The number of Teachers at present employed in 
the School is eight—four males, and four females. They 
are distributed as follows, viz: The Principal and Precep- 
tress, in the Academic Department, at the West House ; 
one male and one female Teacher in the Intermediate De- 
partment, and one female Teacher in the Primary Depart- 
ment. At the Hast House, the Associate Principal has 
charge of the Academic Department; one male Teacher of 
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the Intermediate Department, and one female Teacher of 
the Primary Department. 

Their salaries are as follows, viz: That of the Princi- 
pal, $628; of the Associate Principal, $420; of the Pre- 
ceptress, $264; of the Intermediate male Teacher, West 
House, $400, at the Hast House, $300. The Primary Teach- 
ers receive $175 each. 

Tth. The average number of Students the past year was 
about three hundred and twenty. The number at present 
in attendance is about four hundred and fifty. 

8th. There is no prescribed course of study for the 
School. The Board of Education are taking the initial 
steps to fix upon a regular course of studies for each De- 
partment, to be entered upon at the opening of the next 
Term. 

At present, in the Primary Departments, are taught the 
Alphabet, Primer, Spelling, Reading, (Sanders’ Ist and 2d 
Readers,) with a portion of Primary Geography and Arith- 
metic. 

In the Intermediate Departments, are taught Spelling, 
Reading, (Sanders’ 3d and 4th Readers,) Primary and In- 
termediate Geography, Introduction to Grammar, together 
with a portion of Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic. 

In the Academic Departments, are taught Spelling, 
Reading, (Sanders’ 4th and High School Readers,) Davies’ 
Intellectual, Practical and University Arithmetic, Cornell's 
Higher Geography and English Grammar, 

In addition to these branches, classes are also instructed, 
at the. Hast House, in History U.8., Natural Philosophy, 
and Physiology. At the West House, the Higher English 
Branches generally, are taught, together we the Latin, 
Greek and French Languages. 

9th. No Students have been fitted here for the State 
University. 

10th. After considerable experience, I am of the opinion 
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that the co-edueation of the sexes is decidedly preferable 
to their being educated separately. It is true that evils, 
serious evils, may attend this system, in individual cases ; 
but, under proper regulations and restraints, I regard it 
as the best; and that the evils are the exception—not the 
rule. 

11th. The expenses of the School are, in part, met by a 
rate-bill, Perhaps one-fifth of the expenses are paid in 
this way. 

12th. Lam not able to state whether Tuition is more 
expensive under our present system than under the single 
district arrangement. 

Teachers’ wages, and prices generally, have so materially 
advanced, since our present organization was effected, that 
it would be very difficult to decide which system is most 
expensive. 

Our Union School organization has, from the first, en- 
countered considerable opposition; and, while this has by 
degrees become less and less, at least in its visible mani- 
festations, still, 1am not prepared to say that the views 
and feelings of our citizens are as yet quite united and 
harmonious in its favor. It is presumed that some would 
prefer to have the single district system restored. 

Our School, although increasing in prosperity and pub- 
lic favor, and although never so popular and well attended 
as at the present time, has never been what it should be, 
partly for the want of a house adequate to the demands 
and interests of the district, and partly owing to ee fact 
that it has never been properly graded. 

We do not regard its present condition, or its past his- 
tory, as a fair test of the utility, or even practicability of 
the Union School system. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

D. H. DAVIS, 
Principal. 
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Detroit, January 6, 1858. 
Hon. Ina Mayuew, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Your Circular of Dec, 28, 1857, is at hand, and I proceed 
to answer your questions as far as I can. 

Ist. We have now three Union Schools in operation, 
which have been established from seven to ten years. We 
are so strongly in favor of this system in preference to the 
district system that, where it is practicable, we associate 
schools in the same neighborhood together under the same 
general government, and grade them on the Union plan. 

2d. Two of our sites are one hundred feet square, but 
we regard them too small. The other is on a triangle. 

3d. I think the dimensions of the houses are best given 
by the number of seats. One will seat an enrolled atten- 
dance of about seven hundred, one about eight hundred, 
and the other about nine hundred. We are now erecting 
one that will seat one thousand. Asto cost, one is the old 
Capitol Building; one has cost us about $10,000; one 
about $15,000, and the one we are now erecting will cost 
$20,000. 

4th. We have not done much in the way of school libra- 
ries, and we have the usual school apparatus. I am not 
able to state the amount and value. 

5th. We have thus far organized all our Union Schools 
in four grades or departments. One grade or department 
may occupy, one, two, three or four rooms. 

6th. One has eight teachers, one has ten, and one eleven. 
Of these, the principals of the third and of the upper 
grades are males; the others are females. The salaries 
range from $200 up to $900 per annum. 

Tth. The average attendance is about eighty per cent of 
the enrolled attendance as above set forth. 

8th. The course of study is intended to cover, and does 
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cover, the whole range of elementary instruction from A, 
B, C, up to Trigonometry. We have as yet done nothing 
in the way of classical instruction. 

9th. Several of our students have gone from our schools 
to the State University and to other similar institutions of 
learning, but Iam not able to be more particular on this 
point. 

10th. So far as my experience and observation go, ad- 
vantage does result from the co-education of the sexes. I 
should never separate them in schools unless as a mere 
matter of convenience. 

11th. Our schools are perfectly free to all except so far 
as their crowded condition may render them otherwise. 

12th. My own opinion is, that a system of education, of 
the same quality of excellence in attainments, and for the 
same numbers, may be carried on under the Union System, 
as contradistinguished from the District System, at one- 
quarter less in expense. This is a general estimate. 

Among other advantages that might be named, a well- 
conducted Union School presents a system of popular edu- 
cation in a form far more attractive than any other, and as 
one consequence, it goes far to form a favorable public 
opinion on the subject, where it is not already formed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEVI BISHOP, 
President of the Board of Education. 


DEXTER UNION SCHOOL. 


DeExtTER, January 16, 1858. 
Ira Mayuew, Esq., Sup’t of Public Instruction : 


Dear Sirz:—I owe an apology for not having earlier 
complied with your request to furnish such information as 
you desired relative to our Union School. * " - 
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Our School has been in operation but little more than a 
year, and although the enterprise of building a suitable 
house seemed to most of our citizens formidable, and to 
some even chimerical, yet we have succeeded, under all 
the circumstances, far beyond our fondest anticipations. 
Our house, on the first of February, will be three-fourths 
paid for, (which can be said of few Union Districts in the 
-State,) and our school is prosperous. The-size of our 
school-lot is twelve by sixteen rods, and the dimensions of 
the house is forty by sixty feet, three stories in height, and 
costing about seven thousand dollars. 

The School is divided into three Departments, under the 
charge of two male, and two female teachers. The prin- 
cipal male teacher receives seven hundred dollars per an- 
num, and his assistant five hundred dollars. The female 
teachers receive five dollars per week each. The average 
number of scholars is about two hundred and fifty. By 
far the larger number of our scholars are engaged in the 
study of the common English branches, though there are 
some in the higher English branches, Classics, and Modern 
Languages. No student, to my knowledge, has, as yet, en- 
tered the University from our school, but there are several. 
well advanced, and will soon do so. 

As relates to the advantages and disadvantages resulting. 
from the co-education of the sexes, I have to say that I 
am of the opinion that the sexes should invariably receive 
their mental training together. I have remarked that 
boys, when educated by themselves, early become uncouth 
and rough in their habits and deportment, and generally 
throw off, to a great extent, the moral restraint inculcated, 
into their minds by fond parents, and kind teachers. Girls 
too, need to see much of the society of the opposite sex, 
to prevent them from becoming too coyish and simpering, 
Lapprehend that teachers find it an easier task to keep 
order in the school-room, from the fact that the presence 
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of each sex operates as a restraining influence upon the 
other to deter them from wrong-doing. What boy con- 
templates, with any degree of complacency, a punishment 
for offences inflicted in the presence of young ladies? Or 
what girl but would feel with keenest pang a rebuke be- 
stowed upon her in the sight and hearing of young men? 
The good work of co-education, which has been so well 
begun in our own well-beloved State, should be continued 
and fostered by our people, and every parent who has the 
welfare of their offspring at heart, should, for the child’s 
advantage and their own happiness, encourage the work. 
Iam sorry to say that our School is supported in part 
by funds collected by a rate-bill. I look upon this as an 
unfortunate part of our present School System, in its ap- 
plication to Union School Districts. A rate-bill may ope- 
rate tolerably well in single districts, among thriving agri- 
culturalists; but in Union Districts, which are usually 
formed in villages and large towns, many, very many of 
the inhabitants feel themselves quite incapable of paying 
their school-bills, though they are small. In my humble 
opinion, our Union Schools should be as free as the air we 
breathe, to resident scholars. This can be brought about 
by special acts of the Legislature for each Union School 
District, allowing them to support their schools by a direct 
tax upon the property in the district, after deducting, of 
course, moneys received from the public fund, and for the 
tuition of foreign scholars. Undoubtedly there are some 
Union Districts in which the population is so dense, and 
children drawing public money so numerous, that little 
money has to be raised, after deducting the tuition of for- 
eign scholars, to meet the necessities of the school. But 
in such districts, it is a notorious fact that the School 
Boards seldom, if ever, resort to a rate-bill to supply the 
deficiency, and for prudential reasons: they knowing that 
such bills will in time utterly destroy the school. They 
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generally raise the balance contrary to law, in the contin- 
gent fund, by wire-pulling at school-meetings, for the os- 
tensible purpose of paying Janitors, buying wood, &c., &c. 
I hold, that if our Union Schools were perfectly free to 
resident scholars, no parent would feel at liberty to keep 
his or her child from school on any shallow pretext, now 
so often trumped up to save expense. 

Would it not be for the interests of the people of the 
State to have our School System, which is our pride and 
boast, and which is conceded to be the best extant, so 
changed that in every district, Union or Single, there 
should bea free school taught at least eight months of 
each year? Would it not, in a very short term of years, 
be a saving of money to the tax-payer, by decreasing the 
amount annually expended in the conviction and punish- 
ment of criminals, and the support of paupers? 

Iam compelled to say that the expense of Tuition has 
been slightly increased by the change from the Single Dis- 
trict System to the Union School organization, with us. 
Such, I presume, must be the case in all but the most 
populous Union Districts. 

Iam happy to state that the influence of our School is 
most decidedly good upon our community: First, it has 
given the cause of education a decided impetus in our 
midst. . Secondly, it has enhanced the value of our prop- 
erty. Thirdly, it has engendered a spirit of public en- 
terprise among our citizens; and lastly, the school-build- 
ing and grounds are an honor and an ornament to our 
village. 

Tam, with much respect, 
Your humble servant, 
CHARLES H. TOWN, 
Director of the Dexter Union School. 
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DOWAGIAC UNION SCHOOL. 
~ Dowaeiac, January 11, 1858. 
Hon. Ina Mayuew, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 


DEAR Siz:—Your Circular, requesting a statement of 
the condition of the Union School of this place, is received. 
You will find the interrogatories answered in the order 
given in the Circular: 

1st. The Union School of this village was established 
Nov. 2d, 1857. 

2d. The School-building is pleasantly situated, in a grove - 
of two acres, in aretired part of the town. 

3d. The dimensions of the house areas follows: A main 
part, 32 by 54, two stories in height; a wing attached to 
the side of the main part, 14 by 28, two stories in height. 
The main building is divided into three departments, two 
of which are on the ground-floor. The wing contains the 
stairs, warming-drum, closet for clothes, hooks for hats, &c., 
and affords a general entrance to all the departments. 
The, upper story consists of stair-halls and a commodious 
recitation-room. Cost, $5,000. 

4th. As yet, the Apparatus necessary for an institution 
of this kind has not been purchased, though there is good 
reason to believe that the deficiency will be supplied at 
an early day. hs 

5th. The School is divided into four Departments: First 
Primary, Second Primary, Grammar School, and High 
School. 

6th. The number of Teachers employed is four: One 
male Teacher, as Principal; the residue female. The ex- 
penses for instruction will be about $1,100 for the school 
year. 

Tth. The average number of Scholars in attendance at 
this date, one hundred and eighty. 

8th. The Course of Study is of two years’ duration in 
all the Departments, except the High School. 
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The First Primary takes the child through reading from 
Cards into Third Reader, accompanied with Oral Geogra- 
phy, Mental Arithmetic, Tables, and Drawing on slates. 

The Second Primary begins with the Third Reader, 
Mental Arithmetic, Outline Maps, Drawing and slate exer- 
eises; finishes Primary Geography, Practical Arithmetic, © 
through Long Division, Writing, through three Nos., 
Spelling during the Course. 

Grammar School commences with Practical Arithmetic, 
School Geography, Fourth Reader, Writing, Map-drawing, 
and Spelling. The last term of the second year, Geogra- 
phy, Practical Arithmetic, Rudiments of Grammar, and 
Spelling from Speller, finished; also, Composition and 
-Declamation commenced. 

The High School commences with Higher Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Composition, Analysis of English Sentence, Dec- 
lamation, Elocution, Spelling and Defining. 

The Course extends through three years, embracing all 
the branches usually taught at Academies and High Schools. 

Discipline mild, but firm, founded on the self-control of 
both teachers and scholars. 

9th. The age of this Institution will not allow a very 
favorable report respecting advanced students. A num- 
ber are studying the Languages, with the intention of en- 
tering the State University soon as prepared. 

10th. My experience leads me to be decidedly 1 in favor 
of the co-education of the sexes. 

The influence of each sex on the other is of a pleasant 
and healthy character, when properly controlled by the 
teacher. The co-education of the sexes begets, on the one 
part, neatness, gentleness and respect; on the other, all 
that. makes the lady, based on self-reliance and energy of 
character. 

lith. The expenses of instruction are met in part by 
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rate-bill. It is the intention to make the school free, as 
soon as the building-tax is removed. 

12th. Tuition, under the “Union” System, is much less, 
and more beneficial; better teachers are obtained, and a 
greater interest aroused by the co-operation of such a 
large number of minds. Where the rates have been high, 
the main cause has been the incompetency of the teacher 
to classify, govern and interest a large number of scholars. 

The influence of a well-conducted Union School, upon 
the community, is very beneficial. It affects the minds of 
the people at large, as well as the striving student. The 
advanced students of our Primary Schools find, in the Un- 
ion School, advantages that will prepare them for a higher 
course of instruction; and the tyro hastens through his 
primary studies, that he may leave home and seek the halls 
of the higher school. 

In the single District system, there is no incentive to ac- 
quiring learning, but the love of it; which is not large in 
some that are placed under the teacher’s care. But the 
Union system, properly conducted, forms a public senti- 
ment that influences every one to noble actions, that comes 
within the circle of its power. 

When the great heart of the community beats in unison 
with the best interests of the Union School, the benefits 
of education will spread far and wide, leveling all distinc- 
tions founded on worldly gain or foolish arrogance. 

Most respectfully, yours, 
H. S. JONES, 
Principal Dowagiac Union School. 





FENTONVILLE UNION SCHOOL. 


FENTONVILLE, Mich., Jan. 15, 1858. 
Ira Maryuew, Hsq., Supt. Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
Dear Sir—Your favor of 28th December, is at hand, de- 
siring a report from our Union District. I will answer as 
near as possible your several questions. 
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Union School District No. one, township of Fenton, was 
formed the 3d day of October at an adjourned annual meet- 
ing. 

Site of school house not yet located. 

Two hundred dollars has been raised to purchase site for 
school house. 

No apparatus. Three hundred volumes in library. 

School is taught in both district school houses. Two 
male teachers; one female teacher. The male teachers 
receive each $30 per month; the female $12 per month. 

We think the school will be nearly free to citizens of the 
district. 

It is impossible to make any extended remarks in rela- 
tion to the result. The schools are much better than un- 
der the single district system. | 

Very Respectfully, 
OHAS. H. TURNER, 
Director Union 8. District No.1, Fenton, M. 


FLINT UNION SCHOOL. 


Fuint, January 26, 1858. 
Hon. Ira Mayuew: 


I have been requested by our School Director, 8. N. 
Warren, to reply to your Circular letter, making inquiry 
with regard to the history and present condition of Union 
Schools. | 

I am truly gratified that you are about to make such in- 
vestigations as you propose; and trust that the results of 
your efforts in this direction will be of much value to the 
cause; stimulating those already doing well to much high- 
er attainments; awakening to duty those who have hith- 
erto slumbered, while they ought to have been “up aNnpD 
DOING ;” and possibly leading the Legislature to so re-make 
the School Law, as to give freer scope for the complete 
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organization of Union Schools in every place practicable 
throughout the State. 

The report from Flint will not do justice to the acknowl- 
edged wealth, enterprise and intelligence of the place; 
yet it is my duty to present it just as itis. I am happy 
to add, however, that there are good reasons to hope that 
a better state of things will very soon be brought about. 

The City of Flint is divided into four independent 
School-Districts; but the one denominated the Union 
School, includes about a third of the city. : 

In relation to this School, I will answer your questions 
in order: 

1st. The Union was established in 1846. 

2d and 3d. The School-house is a framed building, of two 
stories, sufficiently large to accommodate about 250 pupils. 
It is handsomely situated, in the central part of a square, 
containing two-and-a-half acres. The value of the whole 
might be estimated at about $4,000. 

Ath. There is no Apparatus or Library. 

5th. There are three Departments in the School: Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and Higher. 

6th. There are five Assistant Teachers. Salaries: Prin- 
cipal, $800; Ist Assistant, $260; 2nd Assistant, $220. 
Teacher of Intermediate Department, $240; two Teachers 
of Primary Departments, each, $200. 

Tth. Average number of Pupils in attendance, 240. 

8th. The course of studies pursued embraces all the 
elementary Common School branches, the Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, and the Latin, Greek and French Languages. 
No exact order of studies has, as yet, been adopted. 

Sth. I cannot give you the exact number of Students 
prepared for the University. I think they do not exceed 
six: Four Classical, and two Scientific. 

10th. Great advantages, in my opinion, result from the 
education of the boys and girls in the same school, and 
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seated in the same room; and I haye never heard any dis- 
advantages alluded to, that may not be wholly overcome, 
and most of them changed to great advantages, by good 
buildings, spacious and handsome grounds, and well-qualified 
Teachers. 

11th. Our District votes all the law will permit; but 
there is still a balance for Teachers’ wages, that is met by 
a rate-bill, 

12th. The expense of any provision for schools, must be 
determined by both the amount of money paid for its sup- 
port, and the efficient working of the plan. On the Union 
plan, the people have a good school; by the District ar- 
rangement, good schools seem to be impracticable for villa- 
ges and cities; and even such as they are, are expensive 
at the smallest cost. A good school is indispensable ; and is 
cheaper at any cost, than a bad school for nothing! 

Two of the other Districts have good School-houses, well 
adapted for Primary and Intermediate Schools; and one 
of them has quite successfully introduced some of the 
higher branches of study. The third is making ample 
provision for the erection of a handsome building, of a 
similar class. As I have above mentioned, I think there 
is a good hope that: these are simply preparations for a 
harmonious union of the whole city, in the support of a 
system of GRADED SCHOOLS, adapted to supply all the 
educational wants of the city and community. 

There is much complaint of the previous mismanage- 
ment of Flint Union School, which has led to no small 
‘alienation of the friends of education, in the different and 
distant parts of the city; but I think these feelings are 
giving place to more rational views of the subject; and 
that there is an increasing desire on the part of all good 
citizens, to establish their schools on some permanent 
basis; and to assess a tax, which, together with the school- 
fund, will be sufficient to make the schools FREE. How 
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much this influence is owing to the manner in which the 
Union School has been conducted, for the. last year and a 
half, is not for me to say; but I may hope it has had some 
influence, , 3 

A new interest in the cause seems to have been awak- 
ened, during the last year. The Union School is crowded 
to the utmost of its capacity, while all the other schools in 
the city are too full to prosper long. 

No labor and pains will be spared to so organize this 
interest, as to make it tell upon the permanent well-being 
of the schools. We expect much aid in this work by the 
light. that will be thrown upon the subject by your forth- 
coming report. | 

Very respectfully, 
WM. TRAVIS, 


GRAND RAPIDS UNION SCHOOL. 
Mr. MayHew: 


Dear Str—Enclosed you have brief answers to your in- 

quiries. 
1. Our Union School was established in the year 1848, . 
going into operation in October of that year, under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. Johnson. He was succeeded 
by Mr. James Ballard, in May, 1849. In May, 18538, the 
last named gentleman was succeeded by E. W. Chesebro, 
who still continues in charge. 

2. The site occupied by our Union School is 300 feet 
square. One of our Ward Schools occupies a piece of 
ground 65 by 100 feet. The other two occupy rented land, 
of about the same proportions. 


3..Our Union School site cost originally,......$ 600 00 
Building of stone, three stories,........... 2,700 00 
Re-seating Higher Department,........... 400 00 


Finishing Primary Department,........... 300 00 
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Ward. SchoolssthesNowds . waiawins ce. seu. cd. 495 00 
Building of wood, . .¢iaiae.taubuees ahowt 500. 00 
Ward. School site,.No..3,. 0.4... 0.02 ome 500. 00 
MRTG: OI oc ls Ein as pote least ace Ghai 500. 00 
iene Ward, No ait) ie ga ee. 500. 00 
MME Te end Stic ec Vid h d MEL os ooh ers age Ree $6,495 00 


———— 


The Union School is 46 by 64 feet, of stone, three stories 
in hight. The three Ward Schools are each 24 by 88 feet, 
one story, of wood. 

4. Our apparatus consists of the following articles, with 
values annexed: 


JEG LOTPOstP ALM Gyls sauna Lae puss Node Gees $12 00: 


“ Celestial ea arg cee METERS YEE Ot PRN, PRE, 12 00 
UU AINLON. Mat Ueki y Sidae cy, Le ide bel Sra citi UO 

Pe EEO Co a Bi hs vy ivale Mas Conceal as ale 20 00 

‘* Microscope, .. 0. sn ae plead ples te! «LIC AH ale a.'O. 635 4 50 

© Horge-Shoe Maonety gs ties ts pchysse ss Wate 4 wert 4300 

> getot. Mechanical’ Powers, 036.0. 6G. eee 12 00 
PMT ok REVUGAL IARCStRRR MR TR a his 1 50 
Monn.) «Outline tans) aweii ea awi cs cele qa ien’ 32 00: 
PG AITO MED... ai s.0 a waeadedate. dutanial in G aerate ah 16 00 
BL Sy hee Fa che P Ne ee Oe ee Re PRG $122 00 


We have, at present, in the “ City Library,” which is 
divided among the two Union School Districts of the city, 
about 638 volumes, 

5. Our School, at ; resent, consists of the following: One 
Higher Department, one Intermediate Department, one 
Primary Department, one Ward School, No. 1., one Ward 
School, No. 2., one Ward School, No. 3. 

6. The number of teachers and their salaries are as fol- 
lows: | 

buOne Principal, salaryy:. 6.63 6. oe a ba ht tae $1,000 
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2. One male assistant, salary,.....000 00.00.05 04 $600 

3. “ female ‘f AAD etal agitate: Laan ies 264 

4. bit cK ‘ fen onaleaege AOL oO) «unas mii 264 

BNF tf ‘ fe ia ET So en 242 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

6. One female assistant, salary,..............0.. 308 

tees , i LES MOR ry one 242 

aa . a, sik tite ang it Shae 242 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

9. One female assistant, salaryyiic.ci.y wes tau 264 
pe " 6 hIGh’ iad ava Ranch Tats we en 220 
LBs . eR NIT RARE SEED fot 220 

WARD SCHOOL NO. 1. | 
12. One female assistant, salary,.......4..6.0. 000% 308 
Tas - . SUA AN Ie cee Lehbnia' 220 
st a a ‘ 8 aA ee eee 220 
WARD SCHOOL NO. 2. 
15, One female assistant; ‘salary, . 02. [S20 264 
16." i ‘t WR. AOU SEN RY 8 220 
Tih 3 ‘y ° OE WS ae 220 
WARD SCHOOL NO. 3. 
18. One female assistant, salary,....2.00.08e ieee) 220 
1b aR 4 Aran EU Aaa ack AN ala hae ah a si. Ae 
CRY Sean RO ar IM CaP Tp MOT SPIRE AE ys $5, J58.- 
1. The average number of scholars in attendance is as 
follows : 
In tlioher Won artrien tic gi a5 6 msi cisva's dpe Wines 200 pupils. 
UDURYTO COLA EAs ei deo alla OG ea el a 160,,-on" 
“ Primary DS Cee pe ts CUE MEIN MEE ie, pS stata 


“ Ward School No. 1 
Ward Sehogl NO, dard iat bei Waele See 
‘““ Ward School No. 3 
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HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 
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8. The course of study pursued in our school is as fol- 
lows: We commence not with the Alphabet, but with the 
teaching of a certain number of words, which the child 
having mastered, easily incorporates into sentences, and 
school thus loses its dry, monotonous character, and the 
child becomes a thinking being. The Alphabet soon be- 
comes fixed in the child’s mind without any particular in- 
struction on the part of the teacher. Along with this we 
couple elementary mathematical instruction, and geogra- 
phy. This we follow in our Primary and Ward Schools. 


In our Intermediate Department, we teach Spelling, 
Reading, Penmanship, Geography, Grammar, Written Arith- 
metic, History, Composition, Declamation. 


In our Higher Department we pursue the following : 
Spelling, Reading, Penmanship, Geography, Grammar, 
Mental Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Book Keeping, Science of Government, Rhet- 
oric, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, French, 
Latin, Composition, Declamation. 


9. Students have been fitted in our school for the Uni- 
versity, and Colleges in the neighboring States. Some 
four or five have gone to our own State University, and 
about fifteen to higher institutions of learning in other 
States, principally in New York, Ohio and Illinois. Our 
pupils enter the scientific course usually. 


10. As far as our experience extends, the most decided 
and marked advantage results from the co-education of the 
‘sexes. The male sex are humanized, refined by the pres- 
ence of woman, while the latter lose much of that mawk- 
‘ish, false sensibility so extremely objectionable under any - 
circumstances. 

11. Our School, for the most part, is free to the citizens 
-of the district, yet, for a part of the year, we are obliged to 
levy a small rate-bill. 

59 
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12. Expenses under our Union School arrangement, are 
much less than under our old single district system. 

The influence of the Union School although great, is” 
constantly increasing. It is, at present, the “all in all” of 
our scholastic institutions in this part of the State. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
HK. W. CHESEBRO. 


JONESVILLE UNION SCHOOL. 


_ JONESVILLE, JAN. 9, 1858. 
Hon. Ira Mayuew, Lansing: 


Dear Sir—I duly received your printed Circular, and 
will endeavor to answer your inquiries as to our Union 
School as well as I can. 

I gave your predecessor a full history of the School,. 
which is embodied in his ‘‘ Public Instruction and School 
Law,” published in 1852, on pages 570 to 572, to which 
please refer. 

There are some errors in that article, which are attribu- 
table, I suppose, to the printer. They are corrected in the. 
present statement, as to size and cost of House, &c. 

As you can take from that article any facts you may de-_ 
sire in addition to those now furnished, I will not repeat,. 
but merely answer the questions as you ask them. 

1. School-House was commenced in 1845, and completed 
January 1, 1848. 

2. Lot on which the School-House stands is in the cen- 
tral part of the village, adjoining the Public Square, is 9 
by 12 rods in size, fenced in with handsome and substan- 
tial fence; and planted with trees, which are now of good 
size, and in Summer afford grateful shade. 

3. School-house is of brick, two stories, with cupola on 
top—32 by 65 feet. Erected at a cost of $3,500. 

It is divided into four rooms besides the hall. Two of 
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about equal size below ; one large room and two recitation 
rooms above. It is not large enough, and we shall have to 
put up an addition soon. Is warmed by large size Chilson 
furnace. 

4, We have some Chemical apparatus and full sets of 
large Geographical, Astronomical and Physiological Maps, 
the whole costing about $200. We have no library be-. 
longing to the school. 

5. School is divided into three departments, Primary, 
Secondary and Higher. 

6. We have at present, five teachers, and employ some 
of the more advanced scholars to hear classes in addition. 


Salary of Principal, (agraduate,)...............05 $750 
Male assistant, ade lhe AERA & 500 
Poemmlentirher deparment,. i... 6: o..ac Rae oth wry: 300 
“ Primary Niele” ade ari bok mais eiole 200 

, ff fivite vbw las sbbiie: Avintiel: Bae wns 200 
maccholars,omrollhiuaboutiaiiwin:. 2): ite Wal 300 
Mearaeesilendanc6s). 4 eksts’. Dotmes bi. ode ich gaye 275 


8. No regular course of study has been prescribed. We: 
have classes in Greek, Latin, French and German lan- 
guages, Philosophy, Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Phys- 
iology, Astronomy, Botany, and in all the common English 
branches. | 

9, Quite a number of students have been fitted for Col- 
lege in our school, some for advanced classes in College ;. 
and several have gone from this to the Normal School. 
Our records do not show names or number of these, and I 
am not able to state who or how many, nor what Colleges 
they have attended. 

10. It is, I believe, pretty generally admitted that with 
proper discipline in a school, the co-education of the sexes 
in a school has decided advantages over the other system. 
The experience of our school would certainly lead us to 
this conclusion. 
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11. Our school is not entirely free to citizens of the dis- 
trict, though the rate-bill is merely nominal. lt has been 
our experience, when we have had the best, and even most 
expensive school (by employment of first class teachers,) 
the rate bill has been the lowest. | 

12. I was not a resident of the place while the school 
was under the old single district plan, but lam told by 
those who were, that the Union School plan has decided 
advantages in lessening expense. 

I hardly feel that it is necessary to add a word as to the 
valuable and happy influence our school has upon the 
moral and intellectual character of our village. It has 
been our aim at all times to get the best teachers and sus- 
tain the reputation of the school as one of the best, if not 
the first in the State. 

It enables parents to give to their children a first rate 
education at home, under their own supervision, and at 
very slight expense. It enables young men without means 
to prepare for an advanced class in College, without cost 
beyond what he is able to earn by needful exercise while 
in attendance on school; and thus many a young man 
whose ambition a few years since would have been beyond 
his means, is enabled to graduate, and fit himself for any 
calling or profession he may choose to select. 

Its influence on community is what every right-thinking 
man would expect, salutary, morally as well as intellectu- 
ally ; for it is now pretty generally admitted that the cul- 
tivation of the intellect and heart must go on together to 
fit men for influence and usefulness. 

Truly, Yours, &c., 
W. J. BAXTER. 


The following are the three concluding paragraphs in 
Mr. Baxter’s history of the school, to which he refers in 
the introduction to his present report. 
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It has been the aim of the board and the district, to af- 
ford facilities for education in this district school, equal to 
those afforded by the best academies and grammar schools 
of the country. Especial attention has been paid to those 
preparing themselves for teachers. Classes in Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, &c., have been ad- 
vanced considerably beyond what isusually required forad- 
mission into even an advanced class in college; and yet there 
has been no want of attention to the minor and rudimental 
branches. Indeed, it has been found that much greater 
thoroughness has been secured in elementary studies than 
is usually attained in schools where these studies are alone 
pursued, and the general effect has been to secure an unu- 
sual degree of thought, attention and mental development. 

The experience of this school has shown that as a matter 
of economy alone, it is poor policy to employ cheap teachers 
—that when the district has paid the highest wages, and 
secured experienced and highly educated teachers, the cost 
of tuition per scholar has been least. 

It has shown, too, the practicability and the policy of af- 
fording facilities for the study of the classics, and the 
higher branches of English in our district schools. A large 
proportion of the youth of our country have access to no 
other schools; and though their parentsor guardians could 
not be induced to send them to academies or colleges, they 
are ever ready to afford them facilities for the attainment of 
all the knowledge to be obtained in the district school. Let 
these be made what they should, and what they may, with- 
out any greatly increased expense, and we shall have no 
need of academies and grammar schools. 


W. J. BAXTER. 
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NiueEs, January 12, 1858. 


Hon. Ira Mayuew, Sup’t Public Instruction : 


Dear Siz:—In the year, A. D. 1851, our District School 
was reduced to an average attendance of 104 a day per 
term—the district containing four or five hundred scholars. 
The Teacher received $15 per month, board included. 
The District Board resolved upon a change, and offered a 
suitable salary, and obtained a competent Teacher. His 
room soon filled to overflowing. The District having but 
one room, another was rented, and a good Teacher employ- 
ed. This room soon filled, and so on until the fifth room 
was full, and no other could be obtained. This led the 
School Board to think of the necessity and propriety of 
building a School-house. The interest in the School hav- 
ing so increased, they hoped they might reach the peo- 
ple’s pockets; and while they saw the necessity of a large 
house, feared to ask for much at first, lest they, as one said, 
when it was proposed to ask for $10,000, “frighten the 
people to death, and defeat the object,” they concluded to 
ask for $2,000 at the next meeting; but it failed, and those 
asking for so large asum were looked upon as fanatics. 
They were willing to compromise and vote $200 a year. for 
‘two years, and build a house. The next year a vote was 
obtained to raise $3,000, against a terrible opposition; but 
when the tax was partly collected, the opposition was so 
great and bitter, that it was resolved by the School Board 
to pay back what was collected and collect no more. This 
the enemy looked upon as a final triumph. 

After a few weeks calm, the person who had been charged 
with getting up the former excitement, was found circula- 
ting a petition in an adjoining District, for the people to 
ask to be annexed, that they might “build a School-house 
large enough to accommodate all the children in the Dis- 
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trict.” The District Board, to stop his mad career, called 
a School-District meeting, and got a vote passed unani- 
mously to remonstrate with the School Inspectors; but, as 
with lunatics generally, opposition only increased his vigor, 
and he continued until, by laboring with each, all in the 
District, save four, were persuaded to sign his petition, 
and they were annexed. He then went to each individual 
in the original District, with a petition for the “ Director 
to call a School-District meeting, to vote money to build a 
house large enough to accommodate all the children,” and 
obtained one hundred and forty names,—making over two 
hundred committed in favor of a large house. The meet- 
ing voted to raise $10,000. This was in May; and in Sep- 
' tember, to make it sure, it was voted again, and in the 
winter collected. 

A plan for a house was obtained in March, that it was 
estimated would cost $20,000. A meeting was called to 
borrow money, if the plan was approved. They voted to 
borrow, $10,000. After a while, it was ascertained that 
more would be needed, and a vote to borrow $8,000 more 
was obtained. | 

The Director expended, last year, $1,500, as ‘necessary 
appendages,” which was voted in September, and has since 
expended $300 or $400 more, which completed the house— 
making about $30,000. 

Our experience has demonstrated that the people can 
be induced to tax themselves almost any sum, where they 
are shown that their children are to be benefitted ; also, 
that almost anything may be accomplished by untiring 
zeal and energy. The value of property has so increased, 
that each tax-payer has made money by the investment. 

Our School opened in September, 1857. 

The site is 40 rods long, by 16 wide, beautifully orna- 
mented with native oak and hickory trees. 

The house is 100 feet long, by 40 wide, with a projec- 
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tion of four feet on each side, in the centre, 34 feet long, 
and a portico in front, 8 feet by 34. The basement is 34 
by 48 feet, 7 feet high, for furnaces, &c. First and second 
stories, 15 feet high, and third.story, 18 feet. 

No Apparatus yet. 

Departments four, viz: Primary, Junior, Senior, and 
Academic. 

One male Teacher, salary $1,000. Seven female Teach- 
ers,—three at $400 each; two at $350 each; one at $300, 
and one at $250. 

The average attendance is four hundred and twenty, and 
is now constantly increasing; bids fair, ere long, to be six 
hundred. 

Having only last term obtained an experienced Princi- 
pal—which is all-important to the success of such a School 
—the course of study is not fully established. 

Where the sexes are educated together, they are more 
ambitious to be in order, and prompt in their recitations ; 
are more easily governed, and make better progress. 

About two-thirds of the expense of our School is raised 
by rate-bill. 

Tuition is less expensive in Graded and well. classified 
Schools than in others, and better when competent, expe- 
rienced and popular Teachers are employed, as they have 
fewer classes, and more time for each class; and a compe- 
tent Teacher can gain the attention of a large class as well 
as a small one; and having his attention fixed upon a few 
studies, can be better posted, and more prompt; indeed, 
should be always ready. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL NILES. 
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ONTONAGON UNION SCHOOL. 


OntTONAGON, Mica. Scsoou District No. 1, 
February 9th, 1858. 


To Ira Mayaew, Ksq., Supt. of Puble Instruction, Lansing : 


Sir—Your Circular of Dec. 28, 1857, has just reached 
me, via Superior City, Wisconsin, and I at once proceed to: 
answer your several queries. 

1, Our school-house was not finished ready for the fur- 
niture till the middle of December, but it is the earnest 
intention of the board to have every thing ready for the 
early commencement of a Union School in the Spring. 

2. The school-house occupies a block 300 by 100 feet. 
Streets and alley on all sides. 

3. The school-house is a frame building 40 by 60 feet, 2 
stories high, with a cupola, and has already cost $3,500 be- 
sides the cost of the site. 

11. It is intended to be a Free School. We have raised 
$1,200 to apply on teachers’ salaries. 

When we get every thing complete, and the school in 
full operation, we will be better able to answer the bal- 
ance of your queries. 

There are this winter three select schools in this village, 
all well attended. 

Yours Respectfully, 
JOHN GREENFIELD, 


Director. 


—_—--—_—_ 


PORT HURON UNION SCHOOL. 
Port Huron, Jan. 18, 1858. 
Hon. Ira Maynew, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 


Dear Sir—Your Circular, asking information in relation 
to the success and usefulness of the Union School effort in 
the State, was handed to me by one of our School Board, 
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who wished me to answer it. I will endeavor to do so 
briefly. 

The Port Huron Union School was established in the 
fall of 1849, and has been in successful operation since 
that time. 

The size of the site is 100 feet square, fronting on a 
Public Park 200 feet square, and is enclosed with a good 
post and rail fence. The House is 70 feet in length, 30 in 
width, costing about $2,500. About $30 worth of appara- 
‘tus. | 

No. of Departments, 3. 5 Teachers—4 female and 1 
male. Female from $4 to $5 per week; Principal $800 per 
year; costing in all, for salaries for the year, about $1,600. 

Average No. attending School, 200. | 

We have the following branches taught in School, viz: 
Reading, Writing, Orthography, Book-Keeping, Prof. Da- 
vies’ Mathematical Course, English Grammar, Geography, 
Astronomy, Physiology, Philosophy, and Chemistry. Ad- 
vantages do result, in our experience, from the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. 

The expenses of the School are met in part by a Rate 
Bill. 

Tuition is less, under the Union School organization, 
than under the Single District arrangement. . 

The Union School System is calculated to produce a good 
influence upon the community. Iam well satisfied, from 
my experience of 4 years under the District organization, 
and 9 under the Union School, in this place, that it is in 
every way very desirable, and highly satisfactory to the 
community. 

There are some things I would be pleased to dwell upon 
more at length, but time will not permit at present. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. CRAWFORD, 
Principal of Union School. 
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Hon. Ina Maynew, Sup’t Public Instruction : 


Sir :—Your Circular of December 28th last, was duly 
received. A categorical answer to your several questions, 
would, in substance, be as follows: 

1st. Our Union School commenced in 1848. 

2d. Size of site, 15 by 16 rods. 

3d. Our old building, which was burned in March last, 
cost about $15,000. We are now rebuilding, at a cost of 
$40,000. Our building has three stories above basement. 
Length of front, 120 feet; depth of wings, 70 feet; depth 
of transept, 93 feet. First story, 20 feet; second and third 
stories, 16 feet each; basement, 9 feet. 

4th. We had, before the fire, $500 worth of well-selected 
Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. Though damaged 
some, we have still enough to illustrate Hlements of Chem- 
istry and Philosophy. Our Library is nominal. 

5th. Four Departments: Primary, Secondary, Gram- 
mar, and Academical. 

6th. We have two male Teachers—one at $1,000, and 
one at $700; and nine female—one at $450, two at $300, 
and six at $200 each. Aggregate, $3,950. 

Tth. The number of Scholars in attendance, on account 
of the loss of our School-building, the present year, does 
not make a fair show in this respect. Five hundred is 
about the average,—which should, in other circumstances, 
be two hundred and fifty more. 

8th. The Course of Study I give in substance as fol- 
lows. Some studies may have been omitted, in stating it 
from memory : 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Alphabet; through Webb’s series of Normal Readers to 


one-half of Third; Primary Geography, and Stoddard’s 
Mental Arithmetic. 
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SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 


One-half Webb’s Third Reader, with Fourth; Six Chap- 
ters in Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic; Fundamental 
rules in Practical Arithmetic; Intermediate Geography, 
through North America, with Map Drawing; Spelling; 
Writing; Reading, &c. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


Webb’s Fourth Reader; Stoddard’s Arithmetic; Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, and Intermediate Geography, finished ; 
Parley’s Universal History; Clark’s Primary Grammar, 
with Declamations and Compositions weekly, and Reading, 
Spelling and Writing. 

ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Elocutionary Reader; Davies’ University Arithmetic ; 
Davies’ Elements of Algebra and Bourdon; Davies’ Geome- 
try, and Plain Trigonometry; Clark’s Grammar; English 
Analysis; Ancient and Modern History; Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry; Geology; Physiology; Logic; Rhe- 
toric; Elements of Criticism; Evidences of Christianity ; 
Original and Selected Declamations and Compositions, 
weekly. 

A full preparatory Classical Course runs through the 
Grammar and Academical Course, at the option of the 
student. Also, French, German and Music are regularly 
taught, to those desiring it. 

9. During last year, seven have gone to the University, 
to the Classical Department, and three to the Scientific ; 
and more or less, for the several years preceding, have 
been fitted for the University and other Colleges. 

11th. Our School is free to the inhabitants of our Dis- 
trict. 

12th. Tuition is less expensive, under the Union School 
organization, than under the former single District ar- 
rangement. 
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We regard our Union School as an eminent success. 
We are reducing it more and more to system, and it is se- 
curing the confidence of all. We shall soon have the larg- 
est, most costly, tasteful and convenient Union School- 
building in the State. We mean also to keep as far ahead 
in our Teachers as in our accommodations. A stinted and 
narrow policy will not make a successful Union School. 

Since the loss of our old School-building, in March last, 
Districts No. 2 and 3 have united with us, so that our Dis- 
trict now comprises the whole village and immediate vi- 
cinity. We have over one thousand legal scholars, and 
near one million dollars of assessed property. The Dis- 
trict owns three brick School-houses, beside the central 
building; all which, with two temporarily supplied, are 
now crowded with Primary Scholars, in their respective 
localities. The moral tone of our School is high, and its 
influence on the town of a most desirable character. We 
take a peculiar interest and pride in it, and mean that it 
shall remain, as we think pit has hitherto been—the best 
Union School in the State. A high mark, but we shall reach 
it, and maintain it. 

Yours, truly, 
D. B. GREENE, 
Secretary School District, No. 4, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


The “School Teacher’s Library,” consisting of six 12 
mo. volumes, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., embraces 
the following works: 

Theory and Practice of Teaching: By David P. Page, A. 

M., late Principal of the New York State Normal School. 
The Teacher and the Parent: By Charles Northend, A.M., 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Danvers, Mass. 
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The Means and Ends of Universal Education: By Ira May- 
hew, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Michigan. 

American Educatton—Its Principles and Elements: By 
Hdward Mansfield, Author of “ Political Grammar,” &c. 

American Institutions and their Influence: By Charles De 
Tocqueville; with Notes, by Hon. John C. Spencer. 

The Logic and Utility of Mathematics, with the best meth- 
ods of Instruction, explained and illustrated: By Chas. 
Davies, LL. D. 


Bes This list will be extended in an edition of the 
‘School Laws of Michigan,” now in course of preparation 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Of a large number of Resolutions adopted at the con-- 
clusion of the various Teachers’ Institutes held under the: 
direction of the Superintendent, from 1855 to 1857, it is 
deemed due alike to the cause of Education, and to the 
Teachers engaged in imparting instruction in these Insti- 
tutes, to submit specimens, which may be regarded as indi- 
cating the esteem in which the Institutes have been held 
by Teachers in attendance upon them, and by the commu-- 
nities in which they have been held. 


INSTITUTE aT RoMEO, commencing Sept. 10th, 1855.— 
Geo. K. Newcombe, Esq., the Secretary of a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting held at the close of this Institute, com- 
municated to the Superintendent the following resolutions, 
which were, as he says, adopted by acclamation : 

‘“ Whereas, We have enjoyed the privileges of the State 
Teachers’ Institute, whose session in this place is now just. 
closed, and have received from it great pleasure, coupled 
with most valuable instruction, and have been led to en- 
larged views of Education, and of our educational necessi- 
ties as a State, and those of us who are Teachers have been. 
induced to renewed efforts in attaining excellence in our 
profession ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we tender our most hearty thanks to the 
people of the State of Michigan, and to the Honorable, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the other 
members of the Board of Instruction, for placing within: 
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our reach means of so great profit to ourselves, and through 
us as Teachers to the entire educational interests of this 
region. 

“ Resolved, That we regard it of the utmost importance 
that the system of itinerant Normal Schools thus begun 
be continued, since incalculable good has already been ac- 
complished by it, and since we can safely predict for it, 
during another season, the removal of the circumstances 
and prejudices which have been so unfavorable during 
this, and a consequent far more general attendance of 
Teachers.” 

Other resolutions were adopted at this Institute, relating 
to Music in the Institute, to the hospitality of the citizens 
of Romeo, to the Journal of Education, and to the commu- 
nication of resolutions adopted, to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and to papers in the county and State. 

INSTITUTE AT GRAND Rapips, commencing Oct. 2d, 1855. 
Mr. Chesebro, the Secretary of this Institute, communica- 
ted to the Superintendent, after its close, a series of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Institute, of which the following 
are a part: 

“Whereas, New, untold, and momentous responsibilities 
are thrown upon this nation, arising from the age in which 
we live, from our position among the nations of the earth, 
and from blood-bought privileges and trusts received from 
patriotic ancestors ; and, whereas, it is Education alone that 
can prepare us to meet these responsibilities ; therefore, 

‘“ Resolved, That we will ever consider the great cause 
of Education as having such claims upon us as justly to en- 
gage our warmest affections, and to enlist our most earnest 
efforts. : 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to cultivate 
not only the intellects of their pupils, but also their moral | 
and physical powers; and that an education in which any 
one of these branches is neglected, is imperfect. 
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“ Resolved, That we regard females equally competent 
with males for the high vocation of teaching, and that they 
should receive equal compensation for equal service ren- 
dered. : 

“ Resolved, That any system of education which does not 
provide for the instruction of teachers in the responsible 
duties of their high calling, is materially defective. 

“ Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are important aids 
in this great work, and that they should be sustained by 
all who would aspire to the office of instructor, and by all 
who wish to elevate the character of Primary Schools. 

““ Resolved, That while we are grateful to the Legislators 
of Michigan for the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes, 
we hold that, in consideration of our increased ability to 
benefit the rising generation, the people have but trans- 
ferred the funds appropriated for this object from one of 
their pockets to the other, reaping at the same time, a large 
per cent. of profit in the transit. 

“ Resolved, That regarding Vocal Music as of vast impor- 
tance in our schools, we hereby tender our heartfelt thanks 
to those who have assisted usin this matter during the ses- 
sion of this Institute. 

“ Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Honorable Ira 
Mayhew, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to the 
Board of Instruction, for their noble efforts to elevate the 
standard of Education in the State of Michigan.” 


Other resolutions were adopted, inviting School Inspec- 
tors to a more rigid examination of teachers, and to amore 
frequent visitation of schools ; in favor of efforts to extend 
the circulation of the Journal of Education ; expressive of 
grateful remembrance for the valuable instructions of 
Teachers and Lecturers before the Institute ; returning 
thanks to the Clergy of the City, to the Trustees of the 
Congregational Church, and to the Board of Education, 
for the gratuitous use of their respective buildings; and a 
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resolution communicating the proceedings of the Institute 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and{to certain 
papers for publication. 

INSTITUTE AT CASSAPOLIS, commencing March 17th, 1856. 
—Rev. H. P. Clisbee, Secretary of the Institute, and a 
resident OClergyman, prepared a statement for the Cass 
County Tribune, expressive of the sense of the ;commu- 
nity, there having been a large attendance of the citizens 
of the place, and of the community, upon both the day 
and evening sessions of the Institute. This statement, 
which was made and published over his own signature, as 
Secretary of the Institute, is as follows: 


“Your readers will be glad to learn of the success of 
the Teachers’ Institute just closing in this place. We 
have been most happily disappointed, both as to the num- 
ber present, and the interest manifested by Teachers and 
citizens, in the various exercises. The roll of the regular 
members of the Institute contains the names of sixty-two 
Ladies and forty Gentlemen; and by the aid of our citi- 
zens, the Court-room has always been filled. Thorough 
instructions have been given in Grammar, Elocution, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping and Geography; but more particular 
attention has been bestowed upon the method of teaching 
these and other branches in Common Schools. 

“The evenings of the Institute have been occupied by 
Lectures and Discussions, by the Board of Instruction and 
others; and the marked attention paid on every occasion 
augurs well for the educational interests of our place and 
its vicinity. Our able Superintendent deserves our high- 
est gratitude for the successful manner in which these In- 
stitutes are conducted, and for the choice Board of Instruct- 
ors he has selected.—That Teachers’ Institutes are a great 
benefit to the cause of Education, we think no one who has 
been an eye-witness will ever have reason to doubt; and 
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it is to be hoped that the day is not far distant, when they 
shall be considered one of the permanent institutions of 
the country.” 

The Superintendent was personally present at all of the 
State Teachers’ Institutes held previous to this time, and 
upon some of those subsequently held. He has, however, 
been unable to be in attendance upon any of those noticed 
below, his attention having been at the time imperatively 
required by other departments of official labor. 

INSTITUTE AT HOWELL, commencing Sept. 3d, 1856.—The 
following are among the resolutions adopted at this In- 
stitute : 


“ Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes of vital 
importance to the educational interests of our State. 

“ Resolved, That the manner in which the present Insti- 
tute has been conducted, merits and receives our unquali- 
fied approbation; and that the Professors who have had 
charge of this Institute have evinced the wisdom of our 
Honorable Superintendent of Public Instruction in their 
selection.” 

INSTITUTE AT CENTREVILLE, commencing Sept. 22d, 1856. 
Among the resolutions adopted by this Institute are the fol- 
lowing ; 

‘* Resolved, That we consider Teachers’ Institutes one of 

the most effectual means of increasing the interest in edu- 
cation, and of raising the standard of Teachers’ oe 
tions to what it should be. 
_ “ Resolved, That the series of Lectures at this Institute 
has been of the most interesting and instructive character, 
and that we have listened to them with the greatest pleas- 
ure and profit. 

“ Resolved, That we return to our schools and homes with 
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enlarged views of the teacher’s duties, and better prepared 
to discharge those duties than we have heretofore been.” 


INSTITUTE aT Owosso, commencing April 13th, 1857. The 
Owosso American, edited by Dr. Barnes, who took a deep 
interest in the Institute, contains in an editorial notice the 
following statement : 

“In consequence of ill health, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has not been present; consequently the 
charge of the Institute has devolved upon Geo. M. Dewey, 
Ksq., who has acted in the capacity of Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

“Mr. Dewey has lectured daily upon Meteorology, Phys- 
ical Geography, and Primary Instruction. Mr. Dewey 
evinces a fund of knowledge upon the various subjects on 
which he has lectured, and we believe he has given entire 
satisfaction to those who have been in attendance. This 
gentleman has given four public lectures which were highly 
interesting and well attended. Mr. D. is an efficient, prac- 
tical teacher; and with his habits of industry, and untir- 
ing mental energy, he is bound at no distant day to rank 
among the first educationists of the land. 

“Geo. 8. Jewelle, Hsq., has occupied the position of Prof. 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Few scholars 
will surpass Mr. Jewelle in the branches which he has 
taught. 

‘Geo. K. Newcombe, Esq., has lectured upon English . 
Grammar. Mr. N. is well known to the citizens of this 
place to be a proficient in that department. 

“Phineas Graves, Esq., from Albion, has laste daily 
upon Penmanship, Book-Keeping and Orthography. Those 
who have given attention to these branches express them- 
selves highly pleased with his manner of teaching.” 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
a Citizens’ Meeting at the close of the Institute : 
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Resolved, That our Primary School being the basis of 
our whole educational system, and the great agent which 
in the present state of things is to secure the education of 
the youth of the land, we will cherish it and do all we can 
to make it in every good sense the People’s College and 
our Country’s Hope. 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute that has been held 
in this place during the past two weeks, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George M. Dewey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, assisted by Messrs. Jewelle, Graves, 
Guile and Newcombe, has been not only highly interesting 
to the citizens of the place, but must prove of great benefit 
to the teachers and schools of our county. 

Resolved, That the gentlemen who have been engaged 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to labor in 
this Institute, are entitled to the gratitude and thanks of 
this community, for the able manner in which they have 
performed their duty. 

Resolved, That the thanks of all who have attended the 
evening sessions of the Institute, are due to our friends. 
who have added so much to our enjoyment, by their chaste 
and appropriate selections of music. 


INSTITUTE AT JONESVILLE, commencing Sept. 14th, 1857. 
—The following resolutions are from the proceedings of 
this Institute, as published in the local press: 


‘Inasmuch as during the past two weeks it has been our 
privilege to enjoy one of those opportunities for pleasure 
and profit so rarely afforded us, in order to testify our ap- 
preciation of the utility of Teachers’ Institutes, 

“ Resolved, That we regard a well-conducted Teachers’ 
Institute as one of the most efficient instrumentalities for 
qualifying Teachers for their work, by bringing clearly 
before their minis wHaT they are to teach, and How TO 
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TEACH; by enlarging the conceptions of Teachers’ respon- 
sibilities, and by stimulating them to more earnest en- 
deavors to succeed in the profession upon which they have 
entered; and of value to them not only by enhancing 
their personal fitness, but also, indirectly, by arousing a 
healthful ambition among the older pupils whose privilege 
it may be to attend, and by awakening in all minds a per- 
manent interest in the educational movements so charac- 
teristic of our State. 

“ Resolved, That, sensible of the superior advantages we 
have enjoyed during the course of the Institute now about 
to close, our warmest thanks are due to Professors Dewey, 
Jewelle, Sill, and Mayhew, for their untiring exertions to 
interest and instruct us.” 


Resolutions of like import with the preceding were 
adopted at the other Institutes, generally; but the preced- 
ing are sufficient to fully establish the claim set up in their 
behalf, in the body of this Report: (See pp. 18 to 16, and 
pp. 75 to TT.) 


ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, AND THE BLIND, 


LOOGQOATED AT FLINT. 


As intimated in the Report proper of the Superintendent, 
(p. 81,) some information will here be given of this Insti- 
tution, in which not only the friends of the Institution, but 
the people of the State, generally, feel a lively interest. 
The information here submitted to the public is derived 
from the exercises conducted on the occasion of the laying 
of the Corner Stone of the Main Edifice of the Asylum, on 
Wednesday, the 15th of July, 1857, which, so far as known 
to the Superintendent, has not hitherto been given to the 
public in a form more permanent than that of a newspaper 
article. 

After music, the exercises were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. George Taylor. Letters of apology were read by 
the Secretary, from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Z. Pitcher, and others, from our own State, and 
from Dr. H. P. Peet, of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and Thomas Gallaudet. The Rev. B. M. 
Fay, the Principal of the Institution, in an Address, then 
gave the following 

HISTORY OF THE ASYLUM. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It has been thought appropriate to this occasion that 
some reference should be made to the history of our Insti- 
tution. But such history must necessarily be brief, as the 
Asylum is only about three years of age, though if we 
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reckon from the time of its conception, it is three times 
three. 

The whole Western Country, in fact, has no history. 
The men are now living who saw it when it was an unbro- 
ken forest. Not so many persons, as are present on this 
occasion, existed in all this vicinity one quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. But though quite limited in reminisences of the 
past, we have a glorious future. 

In public gatherings for such an occasion as this, in the 
old world, and in the eastern portion of the new, an audi- 
ence may be entertained with an unbroken line of history, 
extending into many centuries of the past, may be pointed 
to structures and monuments, to the works of civilization 
and art, that have stood unchanged during all those cen- 
turies. With them, the chief topics of interest are in the 
past. Ours, I repeat, are in the future. 

But even in the old world, the history of the art of in- 
structing the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, extends not 
far into the past. 

In former times, the Deaf and Dumb were regarded by 
philosophers and by public sentiment, as idiots and brutes, 
entirely incapable of mental or moral improvement. They 
were cut off from all social and political privileges, from 
the ties of family affection and from the consolation of re- 
ligion, so freely offered to every condition of wretchedness. 

And so with the Blind: long ages passed, in which they re- 
ceived no other sympathy than the mere pittance conferred 
upon the common beggar by the way-side. They dragged 
out their weary lives in sullen despondency, regarded by 
themselves and others as monuments of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. 7 

It is less than a century ago that the first permanently 
successful efforts were made to instruct the Deaf and Dumb. 
The Abbe De L’Epee, in France, a man of rare piety and 
mental acquirements, devoted his life and his fortune to 
this philanthropy. 
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He was succeeded by the Abbe Sicard, who founded the 
Royal Institute of Paris, which has ever been and is still 
the best conducted and most useful Institution of Europe, 
and from which those of our own country derived, in the 
beginning, their principles of organization and instruction. 

The first Institution of the kind in America, was estab- 
lished at Hartford, Connecticut, in the year 1817. Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, a truly christian gentleman, with 
high literary endowments, while residing in Hartford, be- 
came interested in a little Deaf and Dumb girl, the daugh; 
ter of one of his neighbors. While playing with other 
children in his father’s garden, Mr. Gallaudet was attracted 
to her unfortunate condition, and attempted to instruct her 
in the use of letters and the names of objects. Her father, 
Dr. Cogswell, had intended to send her to London or Kd- 
inburg to be instructed; but. these efforts of Mr. Gallau- 
det awakened an interest which led to inquiries as to how 
many there were in the same unfortunate condition, and it 
was found that there were eighty young Deaf and Dumb 
persons in the State of Connecticut who ought to be edu- 
cated, and a proportional number in the other New Eng- 
land States. The result was, that several prominent citi- 
zens of Hartford, contributed funds to send a suitable per-- 
son to Europe, to acquire the art of instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb. Mr. Gallaudet was selected as the person, 
who repaired immediately to London, and to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of that city, where, after long and ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing attempts to obtain admission, he 
was finally rejected; and from thence to the Edinburgh 
Institution, where he was also rejected, because from a. 
selfish and narrow-minded policy they were unwilling, and 
professed to be under bonds not to reveal the secret of the 
art of instructing the Deaf and Dumb. Truly enough— 
as Mr. Gallaudet himself exclaimed—“ Sad monopoly of 
the resources of benevolence!” 
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But by the noble and generous Sicard, Mr. Gallaudet 
was invited to Paris, where he received every facility that 
could be afforded for obtaining the information desired, 
and finally prevailed on Laurent Clerc, a Deaf Mute—who 
had been one of its most distinguished pupils, and was at 
that time a teacher in the Royal Institute—to accompany 
him to this country. 

Thus were the efforts of Mr. Gallaudet, at last, crowned 
with complete success, and the art of instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb transplanted from France to the United States, 
in the person of Laurent Clerc, who has been from that 
time to this, a teacher in the American Asylum, at Hart- 
ford,—a man of high moral and intellectual attainments, 
greatly respected and beloved. The Directors of the 
American Asylum have, quite recently, granted him an 
honorable discharge from active service, with an annual 
pension of twelve hundred dollars for the remainder of 
his life. 

Among other interesting incidents, he relates this of 
himself: ‘I was about twelve years old when I arrived 
at the Abbe Sicard’s school. I was endowed with consid- 
erable intelligence, but nevertheless I had no idea of intel- 
lectual things. I had, it is true, a mind, but it did not 
think; I had a heart, but it did not feel. My mother, af- 
fected at my misfortune, had endeavored to show me the 
heavens, and to make me know God, imagining that I un- 
derstood her; but her attempts were vain. I could com- 
prehend nothing. I believed that God was a tall, big and 
strong man, and that Jesus Christ having come to kill us, 
had been killed by us, and placed on a cross as one of our 
triumphs.” 

A monument, in front of the American Asylum, has been 
erected to the revered Gallaudet, by educated deaf and 
dumb persons, at a cost of two thousand five hundred dol- 
dars—the entire sum contributed by the deaf and dumb— 
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the monument designed by a deaf and dumb artist, and en- 
graved by a deaf and dumb sculptor. None but deaf mutes 
were allowed to contribute a cent nor touch a hand to the 
work. The man was eminently worthy such a tribute of 
gratitude and respect. 

From the commencement at Hartford to the present time, 
there has been a gradual increase in the number of Insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb in this country. Only afew 
years later, an Institution went into successful operation in 
New York, under the management of Dr. Harvey P. Peet ; 
who had acquired the art of instructing the deaf and dumb 
at Hartford, and who, by his able and valuable annual re- 
ports and other documents—by his tour of visits to Huro- 
pean Institutions and publication of the same, by his text 
books, entitled ‘“‘ Courses of Instruction,” which are used in 
most of the Institutions in this country, and by the teach- 
ers which he has qualified and sent out to the Western 
States—has contributed a vast influence in aid of deaf mute 
instruction. In this connection honorable mention should 
be made of the eminent services of Messrs. Weld, Turner, 
Porter, Barnard, Day and others, but time will not permit. 
Twenty-nine States of the Union now make provision for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb, for the most part by 
appropriation from the several State Treasuries. An Asy- 
lum is just now going into operation in Texas, and another 
in Washington City, District of Columbia, to be called the 
Columbia Institution, at the head of which is a son of the 
celebrated Gallaudet; and I am very sorry to say that one 
of our own teachers has, a few days since, been invited to 
that field of labor as first assistant teacher, and deems it his 
duty to accept the invitation. 

Hon. Amos Kendall has given to the Columbian Insti- 
tute a house and lot near his own residence, about a mile 
north of the Capitol. This house is to be put in order and 
used for the purposes of the Institution. Mr. Edward M. 
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Gallaudet, the Principal, is to be assisted by his mother, 
the widow of the distinguished pioneer in Deaf Mute In- 
struction in America, herself a Mute and one of her hus- 
band’s first pupils. 

It has been ascertained that the proportion of Deaf Mutes 
to the whole population of Hurope, is one in one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-seven; in Great Britain, one in one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-two; inthe United States, 
one in two thousand. The whole number of Deaf Mutes in 
the United States, is about twelve thousand; in the whole 
world, about five hundred and fifty thousand. 

It is only three-fourths of a century since the first Insti- 
tution was established for the education of the Blind, at 
Paris, by the Abbe Hauy, who invented a method of print- 
ing books for the use of the Blind, in embossed characters. 
Important improvements have been made upon Hauy’s in- 
vention, since his time, and the Institution which he estab- 
lished is now the Royal Institute of Paris, and the largest 
in Hurope. 

It is a quarter of a century since the first Institution for 
the Blind was established in our own country, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the direction of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
a distinguished philanthropist, and distinguished also as the 
eminently successful pioneer of this enterprise in the Uni- 
ted States. Hon. Thomas K. Perkins presented to the In- 
stitution his own elegant mansion, in one of the pleasant 
streets of Boston—an act which has entitled him to the last- 
ing gratitude of all who love the benefactors of their race. 

About the same time an Institution was commenced in 
New York; and soon after one was established at Philadel- 
phia by Prof. Freelander. This gentleman, whose sympa- 
thies were early enlisted in behalf of the blind, left his na- 
tive country, Germany, and on arriving at Boston, finding 
that his benevolent intentions had been anticipated, he pro- 
ceeded to New York and Philadelphia, and finally conclu- 
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ded to commence an Institution at the latter place. By his 
pupils he was loved as a father. He died before he had 
accomplished all that his great heart had projected. His 
grave, among strangers, is marked only with a plain marble 
slab. But the tears of the sightless have watered the place 
where repose the remains of this eminent philanthropist. 

There are now Institutions for the Blind, also, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Louisiana; and in other 
States, Legislative appropriations are made, to be expended 
in adjoining Institutions. Virginia, North Carolina and 
Lousiana unite Deaf Mutes and the Blind, in the same In- 
stitution, as we are doing in the Michigan Asylum. 

In whose mind the idea of Asylums in Michigan was first 
conceived, or what peculiar circumstances, if any, led to it, 
I have not been able to ascertain. Hon. Edward H. Thom- 
son was in the Legislature of 1848, when the first action 
was taken in the matter, and was instrumental in procuring 
the passage of a bill, establishing the Asylums. Others 
doubtless united with him in this movement, but their 
names are not on record. 

The first recorded action is the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion, approved February 29th, 1848, that “our Senators in 
Congress be directed, and our Representatives requested,” 
to use their efforts to procure a grant of land from the Gen- 
eral Government, sufficient for the erection of Asylums for 
the Insane, and also for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

An act was passed at that session—as stated above—es- 
tablishing the Asylums, and appropriating eight sections 
of State Salt Spring Lands for the erection of suitable 
buildings ; ours to be called the Michigan Asylum for Edu- 
eating the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

The government of said Asylums was vested in a Board 
of Trustees, of five members, elected annually by the Le- 
gislature, but the first Trustees under this act to be ap- 
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pointed by the Governor. Trustees to have the control of 
the Asylums—to appoint a Principal for each, whose re- 
spective salaries should not exceed eight hundred dollars 
per annum—-said Principal to nominate for the action of 
the Board all necessary subordinate ,officers, and dismiss 
them for insufficiency or misconduct. Trustees to be judges 
of the ability of candidates for admission to defray their 
own expenses, and require parents and guardians, in all 
cases, to pay the necessary expenses, where they possess 
the ability, otherwise the same to be defrayed out of the 
Asylum funds. Board authorized to receive proposals for 
donation of lands, money or other materials for the location 
and building of Asylums—shall appoint one of their num- 
ber Acting Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to make 
immediate selection of lands appropriated, and shall also 
have the superintendence of the erection of buildings, un- 
der the direction of the Board, ie salary not to exceed 
eight hundred dollars. 

In his message to the Legislature of 1849, Gov. Ran- 
som says, that as the lands could not be made available for 
the erection of buildings, and no other funds had been ap- 
propriated for that object, and none to pay for the services 
or expenses of the Trustees, he had deemed it expedient. 
to defer their appointment; and recommends that nothing 
further be done under the act, till the lands can be sold, or 
funds drawn from some other source, to enable the Trus- 
tees, when appointed, to carry out the humane and im- 
portant objects of the trust. He reiterates the recom- 
mendation that provision should be made for the establish- 
ment of these benevolent institutions, at the earliest. 
period practicable. 

At this session the act of 1848 was so amended that, in- 
stead of eight, fifteen sections of Salt Spring lands were 
appropriated. | 

A joint resolution was again passed, that our Senators 
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in Congress be directed, and Representatives requested 
to use their efforts in procuring a grant of thirty thousand 
acres of land for the Asylums. 

To the Legislature of 1850, the Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of Charles C. Hascall, Charles EH. Stuart, John B. 
Cook, C. H. Taylor and Elon Farnsworth, made their first 
report; in which they state that the Village of Flint had 
been selected as the site of the Asylum for the education 
of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind; from the citizens of 
which they had received three thousand dollars, by notes 
payable in six, twelve, and eighteen months, and, also ten 
acres of land, the proceeds of which were to be applied to 
the erection of buildings, and supposed to be worth one 
thousand dollars; and ten additional acres of land, dona- 
ted for the site of said Asylum. They urge the impor- 
tance of having the Institution go into operation as early 
as possible; and that funds besides those derived from the 
Salt Spring lands are essential. That as the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind can not partake of the benefit of the 
common schools, a portion of the common school fund 
should be set apart for their benefit as a public Institution; 
they urge finally, as reason for early action in the matter, 
that the promissory notes which had been given, should a 
long time elapse before they were collected, might fail of 
ever being collected at all. 

Gov. Barry, in his message, calls the attention of the Le- 
gislature to the fact, that there are not sufficient. endow- 
ments for the Asylums. 

At that session, ten additional sections of Salt Spring 
lands were appropriated; also the sum of five thousand 
dollars out of the general fund; but no more than one 
thousand to be drawn within one year of said act, nor more 
than three thousand the year following, or in any year 
thereafter ; the State to be reimbursed the said five thou- 
sand dollars, by the proceeds of the sales of the Salt. 
Spring lands selected for the Asylums. 
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The State Constitution of Michigan, as ordained in 1850, 
Article 18, Section 10, reads thus: “Institutions for the 
benefit of those persons who are Deaf and Dumb, Blind or 
Insane, shall always be fostered and supported.” 

In 1851, the Trustees reported that the establish- 
ment of an institution for the Insane was an object of 
more immediately pressing necessity than the other in- 
stitutions proposed; that the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind might be comfortably supported in their own fami- 
lies; of course deprived of the advantages of instruc- 
tion. Much the larger portion of the report (which is 
an able one) is devoted to the consideration of the In- 
sane. They discuss the question of uniting Deaf Mutes 
and the Blind in the same institution, and finally recom- 
mend it. They had been advised by no less authority than 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, to build a small school- 
house in some central portion of the State, and let the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind board in families adjacent, 
and attend school; a plan which has not been adopted by 
a single State in the Union, not even by Dr. Howe himself. 

Gov. Barry, in his message, says again, that the means 
appropriated for the Asylums are entirely inadequate. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Hon. Elon Farnsworth 
and Hon. Charles H. Taylor, Secretary of State, for elo- 
quent addresses in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the condition of the unfortunate Deaf and Dumb, 
the Blind, and the Insane. 

In 1853, (the first of the biennial sessions) the Trustees 
report that the Salt Spring lands are estimated to be worth 
two dollars per acre ; sixteen thousand acres had been ap- 
propriated, which would amount to thirty-two thousand 
dollars, but the sales would be slow for a few years to come, 
at least. | 

They say that estimating our population at 450,000, a 
‘tax of $10,000 would amount to less than two and one 
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quarter cents to each individual ; or, computing the cash 
value of the taxable property of the State at one hundred 
millions (and it could not be less,) the levy ofa tax of ten 
ten thousand dollars, would be just one-tenth of a mill upon 
a dollar, which would be a tax of ten cents upon every thou- 
sand dollars of property valuation. So light a tax for so 
humane and beneficent a purpose, it was believed, no indi- 
vidual in the State would object to. 


Upon the Asylum grounds at Flint, two hundred dollars 
of the amount donated by the citizens of that village, had 
been expended since the last report, in clearing, fencing 
and seeding. 


Gov. McClelland, in his message. does not allude to the 
Asylum. 


An appropriation was made of three thousand dollars 
out of the general fund, for the construction of buildings 
and other purposes, for the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind—making it the duty of the Trustees 
to adopt a plan for the building, on the site selected, adver- 
tise for proposals, make contracts with bidders, &c.; the 
three thousand dollars to be reimbursed to the general 
fund by the proceeds of the sale of lands appropriated to 
the Asylum fund. 


The Trustees elected at that session, for the term of four 
years, were Sheldon McKnight, Bela Hubbard, Perly J. 
Spaulding, Israel Kellogg and James B. Walker. Mr. 
Spaulding afterwards declined the office, and Hon. Jobn 
Barber was appointed in his stead, by Gov. Parsons. This 
Board organized by appointing Sheldon McKnight, Presi- 
dent; Bela Hubbard, Secretary ; J.B. Walker, Treasurer ; 
Israel Kellogg, Building Commissioner at Kalamazoo, and 
J.B. Walker, at Flint. They deputed two of their num- 
ber, Messrs. Walker and Hubbard, to visit Eastern Insti- 
tutions for Deaf Mutes, and for the Blind, with a view of 
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obtaining information which should govern them in pro- 
ceeding to construct Asylums in this State. 

The result of information thus obtained, was, that the 
Trustees deemed it advisable to open a school as soon as 
possible, in a suitable building rented for that purpose. 
Having procured such a building, and appointed the pres- 
ent incumbent Principal, advertisements and circulars 
were issued, giving notice that the Asylum would be open 
for the reception of pupils, on the first of February, 1854. 

On the sixth of February, we received our first pupil— 
others’ followed, until the 18th of April, when we num- 
bered twelve pupils—eleven Deaf Mutes and one Blind. 
With this number we closed the first session on the last of 
the succeeding July. After a vacation of two months, we 
commenced our second session, with twenty-one pupils— 
seventeen Deaf Mutes and four Blind. 

The first Asylum building—desigued for school-rooms— 
was commenced during the summer of 1854, and pro- 
gressed as far as the funds which had been appropriated 
would warrant. 

In their respective messages to the Legislature of 1855, 
both Gov. Parsons and Gov. Bingham made favorable allu- 
sion to the Asylums, and recommended that they be 
sustained. 

At that session of the Legislature, amendments to the 
original act of 1848 were passed, making board and tuition 
Sree to all candidates from this State; and giving the Trus- 
tees power to increase the salaries of the Principals be- 
yond the limitation which had been fixed; the salary of 
each, however, not to exceed eighteen hundred dollars. 
An appropriation from the general fund, of thirty-three 
thousand dollars was made, to complete the building al- 
ready commenced, for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
and to defray the necessary expenses of the Institution 
for the years 1855 and 1856. 
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With the funds thus appropriated, the work on the 
building was recommenced, and carried forward until the 
spring of 1856, when it was so far ready to be occupied 
that we took possession of it, with forty-seven pupils and 
four teachers. The entire cost of the building was epept 
thirty thousand, five hundred dollars. 

During the session which commenced in the autumn of 
1856—which is our present session—we had seventy-seven 
pupils—our present number—and two teachers were added. 
The whole number of persons occupying the new building 
—including pupils, teachers, servants and family of Prin- 
cipal—was ninety; a number greater than the building 
could accommodate, conveniently, for all the purposes re- 
quired in such an’establishment; hence was the necessity 
of commencing as soon as possible the construction of the 
main edifice; and the Trustees asked an appropriation, of 
the Legislature of 1857, for this purpose. 

Gov. Bingham, in his annual message, said, “It is the 
dictate of sound policy as well as of humanity, that these 
great charities should be made effective for the accom- 
plishment of the truly benevolent and praiseworthy objects 
for which they were established.” 

Up to this time the two Asylums, this and the one in 
progress for the Insane, at Kalamazoo, had been controlled 
by one Board of Trustees. But the last Legislature 
enacted that there should be separate Boards for each 
Asylum—each Board to consist of three members, to be 
appointed by the Governor; one for the term of six years, 
one for four, and one for two years. 

It was also enacted, that where Deaf Mutes and the 
Blind, residing in this State, on account of their poverty, 
are unable to furnish themselves with suitable clothing 
and other necessary expenses for attending school at the 
Asylum, the Board of Trustees shall have discretionary 
power to render them such assistance, not exceeding 
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twenty dollars per annum, for each person; all such 
moneys to be charged to the county of which the person 
assisted was a resident. 

An appropriation was made of seventy-five thousand 
dollars for two years, for arrearages, purchasing land, 
fencing lot, sustaining the Institution, and erecting build- 
ings. 

The Governor appointed; Trustees—James B. Walker, 
for six years; Benjamin Pierson, for four years; and John 
P. LeRoy, for two years. 

They proceeded, according to the terms of the act of 
appropriation, to purchase additional land, making the 
whole number of acres now owned by the State, for the 
use of the Asylum, about ninety. 

They also proceeded, as soon as the spring opened, to 
lay the foundation for our main building; and here we are 
to-day, in the condition you now behold. 

It will be observed that our progress, though gradual, 
has been rapid, especially since the opening of our school 
——a little more than three years ago. 

Then we had three thousand dollars of available funds, 
three thousand more in promissory notes, twenty acres of 
uncultivated land, and twelve uninstructed pupils. 

To-day we have one noble building completed; funds 
sufficient to sustain the Institution for two years, and lay 
the walls of another building, such as is indicated by these 
foundations before you; about ninety, acres of land,—a 
large portion of it under cultivation ; and seventy-seven 
pupils, whose countenances show some.signs of intelligence. 

We think that results more favorable, in the same 
length of time, have not been witnessed in the commence- 
ment of any similar Institution in our country. 

We speak this notin a spirit of boasting; it is not owing 
to any superior wisdom of those who have been concerned 
in the management of the Institution,—though the several 
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Boards of Trustees have acted judiciously and efficiently ; 
the first two Boards (composed of the same individuals) 
were required to make bricks without straw, and nobly did 
their work ; they thoroughly investigated all matters per- 
taing to the subject, visited similar institutions in the Hast- 
ern States, presented eloquent and forcible appeals to the 
Legislature, but all in vain; no, not all, they prepared the 
way, they were forerunners, they were the voice crying in 
the wilderness ; the Board elected in 1853, laid the founda- 
tions of the Michigan Asylums ; and whatever may be 
thought of their administration of affairs at present, poster- 
ity will award them justice, and hold their names in grate- 
ful remembrance—it is not, I say, owing to any superior 
wisdom of those who have been concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Institution, but it is to be ascribed to the fos- 
tering care of Divine Providence. It is—in a word—be- 
cause an unseen agency has touched the hearts of our legis- 
lators with a sympathy for the unfortunate. To that unseen 
agency be all the praise. 

There have been times, especially at the commencement 
of the Institution, when our prospects seemed dark, when 
we were surrounded with difficulties and discouragements, 
and could look nowhere but to a higher than human aid for 
relief; and that relief, sooner or later, always came—im- 
pressing us indelibly with the lesson, that it is always safe 
to proceed right onward in a noble achievement, looking 
ever to a wisdom and power infinitely higher than ours for 
success. And we desire on this public occasion, gratefully 
to acknowledge that our fears have been dissipated, obsta- 
cles removed out of the way, and our efforts succeeded be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations ; and attribute all 
this prosperity to the Great Author of all good. 

This is eminently a philanthropic christian enterprise. 
‘The funds which have been so liberally appropriated, the 
buildings which have been and are to be erected—are all 
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sacred!y set apart and consecrated to the benefit of such as 
form yonder group, and others like them, in future years. 

These imposing buildings will be an ornament and an 
honor to the State of Michigan; but that is not the object 
for which they are erected; they will increase the growth 
of the neighboring city, and add to the wealth of the sur- 
rounding country; but not for this are they brought into 
existence ;. no, they are designed solely for the intellectual, 
social and moral elevation of such as these now in your 
presence ; for their welfare in the present and iuture life, 

These structures will stand, when our bodies shall have 
crumbled into dust; stand—the monuments of the liberality 
of the State—monuments of the early educational enter- 
prise of Michigan. During years long future, an influence 
shall go forth from them—diffusing consolation in many an 
afflicted family—cheering the sadness of many a fond parent 
—irradiating the countenance of many a desponding child, 
with intelligence and joy—training many an immortal 
mind for immortal felicity. 


On the Stone being laid in its place, the,following was 


the 
GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 


It is interesting to trace the progress of civilized com- 
munities in their various steps of advancement. 

First, for their mutual protection and security, they or- 
ganize a Stats, in which individual rights are recognized, 
and every member of the community is guaranteed the 
safety of his life and property. Legislatures are elected 
and laws are enacted with this high purpose in view. 
Courts are instituted to settle and determine individual dis- 
putes, to protect the innocent and punish the guilty; jails 
and penitentaries are established to secure the offender 
and protect the community from his depredations. 
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Then come the Schools! in which systematic provision 
is made for educating the rising generation, for no commu- 
nity is safe where ignorance prevails ; and just in propor- 
tion as the community becomes intelligent and enlightened, 
does crime and vice recede, and disappear. 

These are followed by the Seminary and University, in 
which higher grades of education are acquired. 

Then come the great charities—Hospitals for the sick, 
where they are nursed and watched with maternal care ; 
Houses for the poor, where they are fed and clothed, and 
all their immediate wants supplied ; and Asylums where 
men of the most exalted genius and skill devote themselves 
to the work of restoring the wandering and dethroned rea- 
son of the Insane, and of enlightening the dark chaotic 
mind of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

These various steps in the progress of a civilized com- 
munity, have been taken by the young and prosperous 
State of Michigan, and within the brief space of twenty 
years, nearly all the institutions which beautify and adorn 
older communities, have been planted and are flourishing 
here. Itis peculiarly fitting and appropriate, then, that: 
we assemble here to-day to celebrate with honor and so- 
lemnity, the commencement of an edifice which is designed 
to supply the enlarged wants of the State, for an institu- 
tion already founded, in which, without performing mira- 
cles, the Deaf have been almost made to hear, and the 
Blind have nearly had their sight restored to them. The 
unfortunate class for whom we rear this edifice is justly 
entitled to our warmest sympathies—and we have the full- 
est confidence that the motives which have prompted our 
people to undertake this noble work, will receive the 
hearty commendation of the good, both of the present and 
of future generations; and that the institution whose 
foundation we this day lay, will diffuse the choicest blegs- 
ings long after the actors in this scene shall have passed 
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away. As this unfortunate class, for long years to come, 
are gathered here, we trust that knowledge of the most 
important kind, otherwise hidden, will be revealed to them 
-—a knowledge of the world and its enjoyments,—of them- 
selves—of their relations to their fellow man and to their 
Maker—knowledge which shall fit them for usefulness and 
happiness here, and which shall inspire them with the hopes 
and the prospects of the Christian for the future. 

The Asylum is located at the city of Flint, near the cen- 
ter of about ninety acres of land owned by the State, for 
the benefit of the Institution. It occupies an elevation 
from which the ground descends each way, and from which 
there will be a fine view of the city, and the surrounding 
country. 

The main building now in process of construction is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1859. It will show a front of 
200 feet. The side elevation shows a distance of 276 feet 
from one extreme to the other—thus occupying a square 
area containing more than one and one-fourth acres. 

% The extreme hight from the bottom of the foundation to 
the top of the main spire is 130 feet. 

When completed, there will be something over 500 win- 
dows in the building. 

The external appearance of the building when jaan ples 
ted, although comparatively plain, will reflect great credit 
upon the architect and draftsman, A. H. Jordan, Esq., of 
Detroit. 

The internal finish will be plain and substantial. In its 
arrangement, reference has been had to utility and conven- 
ience rather than show. 

The rear or school wing, with the exception of porticos, 
was completed over a year since. 
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q n 
es aS 
® om 
4 | | 
Ee & 
$231 25 $182 00] 
89 00 
253 00 1385 00 
346 86 300 00 
907 03 742 00 
72 00 
209 59 180. 00 
181 50 125 00 
335 00 180 0) 
10,4€0 45 10,071 00 
210 84 409 00 
196 00 
134 75 
171 63 160 00 
118 53 
$13,917 34/$12,475 00 
COUNTY. 
$115 75 
672 O01 $459 38 
1°0 10 
640 00 
229 a 100 00 
187 9a 150 09 
1,196 21 
189 36 48 50 
147 11 
229 03 144. 53 
215 bie 75 00 
* 254 50 194 (0 
256 53 90 00 
270 25 500 00 
607 50 3h7 50! 
363 466 200 00 
$5,735 og $2,328 91 
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Amount raised by rate-bill. 


ee 


Lib: ary. 


Number of volumes in each Township- 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 
Township. 





&|To repair School-house. 


6% 
00 
0) 
09 
76 
50 
00 
00 
00 
0d 





i 
or 








62 
50 
26 
66 
25 


Vv 





$180 


85 











397 
561 


446 
424 
150 
293 
345 








315 
270 
285 
347 


842 


257| 











182 
4.00 

338 
384 

449 

20 





3,982 


$124 


166 
252 


104 
850 


159 
147 

76 
163 
217 
188 


$2,448 
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99 


5 





13 
88 


44 
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Number cf children on which public 
money has been apportioned. 


————_—— 




















Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1855. 
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No ofdistricts| 4 fac 8 9 Ea Ae r 
*hose school-| > 3 Sane | ae g 
houses are in} .&3 K 5 S S & 
= ps mn Re Ss 
each town} ¢&, | go | 23 Ss @é - 
prin ya Leo So os 2? ot “ai 
oT be JS ee ee 34 
a = a0 “3s TEs fo | Be 
=) 3 Ka | 2S "e | oe = 
3 x 25 =a |e a & | oS 
TOWNSHIPS. ee] ey Ss | eS ie | hee | 
— me 36 ZS ® a0 S 
gal BM Ge 63 dee LBS eR | aes 
° & ae So = 4 ot » 8 
‘a i= ~o o 2 | } - pay 2 : ee =I * 
< oe =e ee A) Sa2/ ok & ne 
A Ee 5 4 as ay Leg wid 8 r 
23 Pee ail ab |eae) seer ae 
ie ee Be | oS B® Boo | #a5 z 
x=) s or Aa | Se srr seP | = 
= fy Z = < Z Z = 
AEDION:. 5, s danaacs 5 2 577 273 Wee 5 9 $ 736 13 
ABNENS.. tite. 3 5 2 257 223 7% 3 9 461 98 
‘Battle Creek, _..... 6 3| 1153 939 7 9 20} 2,653 70 
Bedford, ...... PLine 7 2 347 271 6 1 13 508 22 
Burlington, ....... 3 1 224 232 616 3 7 , 214 75 
‘Clarendon,........ A 2 308 2386 7 3 ; 543 75 
Clarence, ..3...... 5 3 289 148 5 3 9 397 16 
OOM VIS Ls oo Silda sy « 6 281 183 544 al 6 440 25 
Eckford, bes dble sss 61 2 338 2'6 7 6 9 824 77 
Emmet,. bs 7 2 441 390 6 8 8 754 39 
Fredonia, -. cbaeh ts) 7 2 331 282 7 4 11} 777 50 
PEDIMOT s..05i ss 's j » - ' 4 3 392 3814 7 6 8 765 68 
16 EC ee 4 3 310 197 6 2 11 288 93 
PABMRO Yrs! ws pdios bay 5 2 290 203 6 | 7 497 80 
Murshall, ....+..-. 4} -B}—s1igel sg & | 5 19} 8,094 18 
Marengo, ...0%%... 7 1 373 323 6 6] 9 703 44 
Newton, .......... 4 3 220 198 634 2| 11 445 00 
Pennfield,....00.0+. 4 2 29 : 276 614 S| 6 537 15 
Sheridan, +.<5 oss 3 2 333 253! 7 | 3 i 623 87 
“TeKonsha,,. «1. o's)s<0s 5} 1 300 223 6 4 7 491 67 
Woh eI ark dear 101 43 8190 6316 6 | 90 195} $15,760 32 
CASS 
MOOIALs recc ye a sian's 6 1 375 315 5 4 8 $610 25 
PTO WAR, sv. see's ws 7 1 301 185 6 2 11 - 610 00 
Jefferson, .v.eseee 7 314 327 51 4 8 713 35 
La Grange,........ 7 1 ANT 448 il 5 993 75 
Mason, ....... or es ieee oe | 357 00 
Marcellus, ..Jsi....6 2 67 56 4 2 130 50 
MOTIONS ote BH ag 4 2 287 276 8 5 4 904 25 
Newburgh,.. rea 1) aC) 2 6 279 75 
Ontiwar, ss. Weve 3| 2 277 270 5% 1 11 635 50 
es ae 6 i 309 298 6 | 5 6[ 787 25 
Porter, ..e.eseeee °) Se | a) M7 7 BI 908 12 
Pokagon, .... s+ 4 _ 557 513 7 7 9} 1,028 20 
Silver Creek,...-.. 4 256 2071 46% 3 5 400 00 
VOlnIB, -.'. eines « 4 | 237 223 5 497 25 
Wayne,...... see. 5} at S328] = 98} 2 u 581 25 
POG Sas ats ky) se “al 701 4672 A217 6 47 101 $9,286 42 
CHIPPEWA 
’Saut Ste. Marie,...| 1] | 451} 84] 544} } | $225 00 
CHEBOYGAN 


— 


Baverness. .....+ce! il : 74! 40} { f $156 00 
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Purposes for which it 



















































































nw by ao ia) Th oe 
£ was raised, and the a & s 2 Be 
= amount raised for se . = < i 
ae each particular pur. by, ca i | aS 
g pose. a 3 ae SA 
SB a qi s =| og 
et A Ge es s. AS a 
aps s a ae as 
Be 3 g = 4 24 a B. hs 
gs 3 3 B & aa ay 3h 
33 - = eo ce thx, 88 Bg #8. 
#5 8 E % g aa a3 aS 
5 = wd a 4 | al | 5 2 ta BD 
cS) BR 3 3 ° as og 
6 RD © a tol | if a= 5 
. He: ‘S ¥ | 5 4 cS €¢q 
& 3 a 3 os =) od I 
Bie ts Ba 0S A 
= & = < Z < Zi < 
$527 12 $300 00 $140 00 $115 88 641 $387 25 577 $305 81 
278 05 200 00 17 50 77 67 427 162 40 242 128 26 
2,673 57 450 00 77 00 704 51] 1123 613 42 11538 611 09 
380 89 210 a 25 48 185 63 480 195 00 347 183 91 
94 28 1 25 88 85 115 00 224; b 167 68 
308 75 150 00} 18 75 286 27 500| 122 O1 308 163, 24 
72 00 8 25 104 00 3538 45 00 289 153 17 
136 00 70 00 3 00 146 62 364 131 04 281 148 93 
468 75 200 00 22, 92 233 44 646 273 30 338 179 14 
958 15 873 63 31 86 258 39 338 04 441 233 73 
128 00 17 80 290 49 392 201 00 331 175 43 
167 12 15 00 181 03 400 289 70 359 190.27 
323 45 175 00 32 04 96 95 360 133 92 310 164 30 
278 74 235 00| 181 90} 440 148 76 290 153 70 
1,512 53 266 25} 1,553 45 468 1136! 602 08 
244 90 | 54 00 202 51 660 262 41 373 197 69 
377 15} 380 00] 3 60} - 162 78! 314 63. 95 220 116 60 
171 96 | 21 86 34 87 400 107 00 290 153 70 
196 16 443 41 1.23 185 29| 442 159 82 333 176 49 
1138 50 8 00 213 46) 300| e 180 12 
$9,411 07! $3,667 04! $765 7 $5,203 99] 8410} $3,749 02| 8149| $4,385 34 
COUNTY. 
$158 03 $ 30 00} $230 04| 500 $170 00 375 $198 75 
449 00 325 00 120 00 229 79} 475 186 08 301 159 53 
90 50 13 00 198 93 348 264 10 314 166 42 
254 75 37 50 265 97 380 372 66 447 236 91 
42 88 17 438 180 79 370 134 10 180 95 40 
58 00 10 00 32 00 425 67 35 51 
195 20 180 00 658 92 500 211 86 287 152 11 
70 00 50 00 105 76 383 107 53} 190 _100 70 
50 00 51 00 338 56 443 236 23 277 146 81 
796 82 650 00 25 97| 507 25 00 309 163 77 
204 24 21 51 573 74 552 292 56 
265 71 123 00 25 00 386 «8! 327 325 33 557 295. 21 
204 00! 100 00 102 31 400 113 00} 256 135 68 
85 50 25 00 88 97} 482 237 125 61 
931 13 135 00 1 00 186 58! 490 174 24 323 171 19 
$3,755 76} $1,513 00! $401 441 $3,605 OL! 60301 $2,320 13 4672 $2,476 16 
COUNTY. 
$100 00} | $100 00} | 237] | 451] $239 03 
COUNTY. 


| $20 00} | 
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No, of districts 
who-e Schvol 
houses are in 
each Town 
ship 


_—— 

















that have been employed in each 
Number of qualified female teachers 
ers in each Township. 


that have been employed in each 


tended school during the year. 
been taught by qualified teachers. 


No, of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 


Whole No. of children that have at- 
Averoge No. of months +chools have 
Number of qualified male teachers 





cs re 


«| Total amount of wages paid to teach 















































TOWNSHIPS, | 3 | 
© 
a) 2 
eo pi al 38s 
2 |¢ 2 | ae 
iT | 5 E 
° oO j=) ) 
q | $s a a 
Ee ce 
Areaday faaicig ccs 3 71 16 3 1 24 00 
oh (aS 3 1 114 a8 6 | 201 40 
Bengal, . 3 2 164 124 4 1 7 214 90 
Bingham, .}2)).. 2 1 218 162{ Th 1 5 232 50 
DWAUAS stabs ha oak 4 i 136 89 3 5 129 50 
De Witt, ....0vs.«. 4 1 361 246 6 2 9 594 04 
Duplain, fay: 3 1| 222 222 7 3 6 387 36 
Eagle, 4 4 2 288 221 6 5 7 512 14 
ORBITS Mites bien bene { 8 396 235 5 3 10 346 00 
Greenbush, ....... 6 245, 209} ~—'5 | 987. 25 
TEpBVON). .cis ies. 6} 161 149 4 4 5 278 00 
North Shade,...... 2 55 40 5 i 3 96 75 
North Star,....... 1 73! 21 3 + 26 00 
Deaptiie shies. get, Sy 128! 114, 4 1 5 168 68 
he AR Sh a 2 2 133 91 5 6 155 25 
RHC, Bec. speaes => 4 2 237 159 414 3 i 379 58 
VERNOE, es bee vst | 3 1 152 150 5 | 8 215 66 
Watertown,..... 5 2 230 215 4 1} 8 352 83 
Westphalia, ...... | 6 312 245 214 2 196 75 
Totalia; +>. 70} 20) 3676! 2806 5 27 90) $4,798 59: 
EATON 
Bellevue,......... | . 380 336 big 5 10 $664 80 
Le a ee 4 1 174 156 5 2 6 319 75. 
Brookfield,........ 3 1 161 84 3 6 4 178 67 
Carmel). ..iites... 6 1 411 318 6 2: 9 499 00 
Chester, 20.0054... 6 2 300 227 6 2 9 550 12 
ae Oe 3 2 179 134 4 2 5 276 25 
Watony,.'.. Hors: 5 2 298 246 44 2 6 367 00 
Eaton-Rapids,..... 12) 1 803 688 6 5 19 1,235 99 
Her lam6eLiyss o> 6| 3 324 294 5 4 sl 638 75 
Omside,. 6 cle es: 8} 1 488 456 6 - -726°00 
Roxand,...... 24... 5 2 257 226 6 5 6 426 50 
Sunfield, ......... 2 39 31 3% 1 2 82 00 
Ve montville, .... | 1| 205 154 544 2 8 278 13 
Walton, focilas 9s 6 j 345 286 6 4 9}: 527 30 
Windsor,.......... | 1| 5 311 142 3% 2 6]. 286 50 
Totals. .. 7a| 93}. 4670! 8758 5 | ‘al 110] $7,005 79 












































FROM CLINTON COUNTY. 











Amount raised by rate-bill. 


$ 24 00 


56 25 
13 00 
15 00 
52 11 
124 79 
99 15 
57 18 
121 00 
64 00 





26 00 
44 20 
18 27 
121 97 
24 81 
89 57 
22 55 


No.of volumes in each township library. 


356 
450 
280 
178 
346 
312 
320 
272 
250 
288 





Amount of mill tax raised in each 
Township. 


$ 61 00 


54 50 
175 52 
25 00 
167 64 


102 04 
25 00 
52 00 
60 91 


65 20 
112 00 


$973. 85 


$254 47 
15 25 
12 00 
97 18 

108 24 
33 00} 
17 92 

654 99 

357 38 

288 35 
95 79 
19 94 
a4 05 

166 30 
16 39 














425 
376 


314 
321 


527 
307 
305 


468 
313 











$900 81 


$175 86 
129 48 
41 71 


93 00 


200 00 
358 13 
122 94 
146 25 








70 96 
108 60 
138 20 





Number of children on whom public 


money has been apportioned, 


14 
164 
218 
136 
361 
222 
268 
396 
245 
161 

55 

73 
128 
1338 
237 
152 
230 
312 


3676 


| 


65 


a Purposes for which it 
s was raised, and the 
> amount raised for 
-- each particular pur- 
2... pose. 
BS 
ee 
oa ; | of 
ae o & 
So 2 =] 
Be hy 3 } 
Ss A in 
a2 les Z 
58 3 | 3 
g wn i 
. | a 
= 3 i 
S { 5 4 
Be! ae g 
$ 25 00 
$226 00| 100 00}' $ 28 00 
146 00; 112 00 
102 10 3 00 
29 50 
88 44 21 19 
52 95 30 44 
383 33 200 00 71 50 
658 76 515 00 45 00 
280 50 175 00 
387 00 200 00 25 00 
119 50 7 50 
125 00 75 00 
46 01 6 00 
286 75 180 00 5 00 
142 00 75 00 
138 00 180 00 
178 56 64 81 
403 77 225. 00 21. 00 
$3,674 67! $2,069 il $440 40 
COUNTY. 
$513 42| $552 237 $7 a 
90 25 
317 50 200 00 
716 00 540 00 4 50 
170 50 11 00 
313 00} 120 00 40 00 
593 89 380. 00 7 00 
2,349 41] 1,895 00 69 00 
699 74 560. 00 70 60 
553 78 300.00 46 00 
648 24 494 00 4 50 
252 00 200 00 
282 50 168 00 44 50 
112 50 5 a 
536 07 420 00 18 50 
$8,148 20 $5,829 3 $328 41 


$2,301 25 


3206 


$1,584 48 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1855. 


RH 
ee 
=~] 


85 
29 
38 
67 
70 
125 
80 
121 
165 


$1,948 


$201 
92 
85 
217 
159 
94 
155 
425 
171 
258 
1386 
20 
108 
182 
1¢4 


$2,475 


36 





28 


40 
22 
33 
83 
00 
87 
29 
59 
72 
64 
21 
67 
65 
85 
83 


1% 
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t TOWNSHIPS, 


Argentine, 
Atlas, 


Gaines, 
Genesee, . 


Mundy, fd obo... 
Mt. Morris,...... 


Richfield, 
The' ford, 


Totatynesics-sa 


Peninsula, .... 
Traverse, 


Somerset,....... 
Wheatland, ..... 


Woodbriage, 
Wright, 


eee eeeew ewes 


ee 


«* 


fete ee ete oe 


Flint City,....... 
Flushing 9? 7s... 


ee 
ee 


eens scene 


ee eter 


Grand Blane,.... 
Montrose,....... 


a 
er eeene 


Vienna, J sa)0s 2. 


eeeeovus 


oe 
ae 
e. 
eres e scene 
seer erwene 
«* 
ee 
seeew ne 


ee 


ee 
ee 
eeee 


















































No.of Distri’ts} 2 £ nd na 4 
whose school} * |. 8 . | & of <3 | Ss ,2 
houses are in] £4 = = 8 oy ay g 
oS ~~ ® J Sq Sg “Wa 
each town- 72 gm at) =| Qa g 
ship. Bo | 2 |'S8 low | oy oe 
[-e a av fa | aa a2 ae 
Z 2 0 S BS ES ae 
¢ Ss = £ Ss = "a ea ne 
gx as 2 )38 ~ § moe 
. Ge ov oO 5 a ° o 3 
mS) “2 os i aD a2 i 
: ra A ap na a aes 55 | o° 
2 Te qe Ss a 4 i a +8 
5 | S| 22 | ee | Ss l[sfalsba | Be 
SU} s8 l9a | az 3 sa | 8a z° 
os 18 si cs] 82 (Bea|sea| 2 
2 | # | Se | 28} ¢8 |S88 | 288 “ 
° 3) Phe CB oD Aide 8aQ0 s 
| | . ro) a | pe | se 5+ HP | = 
pe) s E < 7, Zi Bee 
5 1 250 187 4 3 5 $371 00 
4 5 587 585 7 8 16 1,091 63 
3 4 307 284 6 4 9 520 44 
7 1 250 201 4 2 10 337 00 
yf TS 2 557 514 7 7 8 882 86 
2 4 135 111 5 1 6 176 25 
a 10 5 580 472 5% 946 00 
2 863 680} 11% 3 11 2,105. 28 
6 2 337 209 41, 4 10 390 54 
3 2 162 149 51g 2 5 346 06 
6 8 427 135 6 3 9 467 06 
5 4 483 358 6 7 10 862 46 
2 36 29 4 3 63 50 
5 3 406 367 614\ e | 611 83 
1 4 215 168 514, 2 6 245 75 
5 296 286| 5 4| ‘| 415 87 
6 250 240 5 3 9 339 58 
3 242 231 7 4 4| 372 00 
| 84). 421) 6383 5206 6 68 138 10,544 6 
GRAND TRAVERSE 
1; 147 93 7% 1 2 180 50 
| 2 | 44 23), 8 1 | 78 00 
4 3| | 191 116 5 2 3| 258 50 
HILLSDALE 
7 2 487 458 7 8 12) 872 18 
9 442 381 7 7 10 919 00 
5 1 140 138 3 3 5 230 50 
9} 1 474 334 514 3 15| 572 25 
10 1 398 353 6 3 15 744 00 
6 3}: 1167| 782 7 9 17 3,153 51 
8 1 449 342 5 
5 3 524 514} 8 5 17 1,039 11 
a 4 3 386 267 7M 3| 10 787 00 
9 1 554 544 7 7 1 987 63 
7 358 308 6 3| 1 559 23 
7 3 530 468 ‘3 6 13 992 43 
6 2 334 240 7 5 12 651 13 
5 2 332 354 7 “4 10 698 69 
9 2 541 521 74 11 14 1,137 96 
6 2 293 245 544 | 384 50 
8 , 3938 345 5M 4 13 605 68 
| mi 28 7832! 6504 644 83 185] 14,334 80 


tte Die 21) ee 
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a Purposes for which it Oa a La a7 
= was raised, and the a 3 5 Fe 
& amount raised for | 5 ¥ q 2 ‘ 
a each particular pur- = = ae eal 
Gt pepe Bah g 23 32 
se fos) f=} a 3 Ls -F 
< | ‘ 2 | i é aS ae 
Sa 3 B » 2 - as = 
8 = Oo A ba << 4 ‘5 om bo 
a2 3 5 ee Bae Fa BS a 
39 4 cs eo = Ae a 8 B32 
2 3 S S i a2 33 | cS 
a ° Dd wp 2 s 
2.9 3 a = 2 qu q wn py 
) | a 9 a g S ES 63 
g be ™ m be oo Ss 
a = 3 a Fs a a a8 
2 ‘3 mt 3 oH 3 3 3 
Pee ee ee ae ae ee : 
= a aS? ee eG ge Sd adie es ae 
~ $161 75) $ | $13 00) $4030) 9329) $140 00) 254, $184 62 $ 13 00 $ 40 30 329| $140 00 254 $ 134 62 
721527 454 50 89 50 450 17 395, 196 70 587 d 345 19 
318 A 109 2 16) 25 164 438 321| 274 08 307 162 71 
154 99 13 25 103 99 388 83 88 250 132 50 
305 62 10 00 27 75| 344 83| 557 295 21 
352 00 250 00 3 00 5 90 249 69 35 135 71 55 
863 00 624 75 5 13 120 75 170 338 <1 580 3807 40 
2,341 45 400 00 210 00 170 84 200 35 00 863 457 39 
7715 150 00 25 00 45 00 167 95| 337 178 61 
94 98 5 00 170 84 200 35 00 162 85 86 
190 19 5 00 11T 27 275 815 i 427 226 31 
428 07 42 78 454 57 405 237 80 483 e 266 55 
$1 00 16 00 21 46 156 36 19 08 
43 00 43 00 265 83 350 141 76 406 215 18 
3800 55 175 00 17, 30 140 215 1138 95 
390 21 170 00 47 00 97 44 352 118 57 296 156 88 
382 89 150 00 174 00 1382 95 274 58 91 250 143 06 
176 00 155 00 2 00 66 _ 255 99 94 242 128 26 
7,583 16]. 2,649 nl 747 66] 2,790 75| 4459 312 95 6387 3,440 31 
COUNTY. 
95 00 95 00 115 22 | 147 77 91 
75 35 | 3 00 88 10 | 40 95 44 23 32 
170 35 | 98 00 203 32 | 40 95 191 101 28 
“COUNTY. 
595 43 360 00 94 38 357 48 252 92 487 258 11 
438 38 330 00 27 88 403 63 132 229 28 442 234 26 
83 00 150 00 5 00 3 00 269 126 00 140 74 20 
§42 92 440 00 2421 182 01 474 251-22 
450 11 150 00 96 44 301 40 348 238 46 398 210 94 
1,442 83 423 98] 1,133 56 244 994 55 1167 618 51 
267 50 21 00 | 163 12 449 237 9T 
1,261 35} 1,000 00 20 00 422 48 550 200 00 524 277 TZ 
147 29 88 60 275 11 336 289 42 386 204 58 
518 62 274 00 23 27 380 23 800 813 53 554 293 62 
377 04 200 00 31 21 310 45 300 358 189 74 
643 82 512 50 11 00 822 91 320 383 53 530 280 90 
969 05 800 00 3 50 205 02 3887 274 ao 334 177 02 
228 00 100 00 20 00 334 83 ; 332 175 96 
126 87 15 00 559 18 A470} 376,70 541 286 73 
452 23 225 00 42 63| 126 26 273 293 155 29 
718 41 368 00 3 00 87 s 300 207 56 393 208 29 
Dennen eee ee Ce en a a ee is 
10,262 62} 4,909 50 951 10} 5,405 52! 4229 4,113 07 7802!" 4,150 96 
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No of districts| ry 2 na pt A ts a 
whose School | * 3 3 ' Sa 3 s | a 3 | S 
houses arein| 23 8 nd 3 aq 2 
each Town aS @ 5, 33 £& 27 3 
sip. ea | 2 | 38 [es [ee gf 
-eS | So] “3 | ge) BS 4 
a sé as = & Ey ne 
_|sqy | Ze) BE LES |e ge 
TOWNSHIPS. @ ts as g ne Sg eg Ea 
° = > ae = 
S48 | eh a sd | S268 | 82 ba 
2 a DS a pret ; : her 
Be lige | ‘Ee 4 a2 ieee eee eee 
ot Ss a qc 8 aa ad 8 2 
a) a og r= © he a ti @ 
Ke) o 2 a0 o,,8 | Be a 3 
a He) Seo LS eo LaF ee = 
a |'p }oge J a8 + e8 4 Ese | psa | ae 
2 > 5 =| 5 
= be A = <q Zi Z = 
Alaiedon, .....3.. 6! 1 230 139 5 4 8 $415 09 
Aurelius, ....... 5| 3 381 269 514 a 583 68 
Bunker-Hill, ...... 4) 3 233 23 6 4 9 548 31 
Delhi,*. 633 3s ees 6 1 291 215 544} 4 9} 487 75 
Ingham, .....-.... 31 3] gga] =. 823} 6 3 i 469 88 
Lansing,...... 60 4 1 662 555 8 | 5 cb 1,3 5 61 
Le Roy, 5 1 193 155 4 4 7 239 55 
Tédalie, 2. 00a... 3| a 3817 259 54g 536 04 
Spikes FoF 00.44: « 4 2) 202 178 614 3 9 393 69 
Meridian,.......... 5 2 261 186 4 1| 8 320 20 
Onondaga, ........ 6 1| 316 333 51g 4 8 473 17 
Phelpstown,....... 5 H 224 220 6 ; 7 395 81 
Stockbridge, ...... 6 1 335 300 6 5 8 599 52 
Vevay, 0 2. 5... 5 2 382 403 7 4 rl 697 23 
Wheatfield, ....... 6 | aa 133 3 | 1 5 141 00 
White Oak,........ 6 2 268 256 5 | | 425 48 
Total,....... _ 25| 4901; 4164) 534 45 = $8,991 91 
IONIA 
BOTTA ex's i:s:0 9% 406 4 147 118 4 5 140 00 
B ston, % 4 1 249 237 5 3 7 363 14 
Campbell, ........ 2 661 71 41 1 2 110.37 
Dandy ‘aise. csste'3,01 0° 2 2 148 94 5 164 56 
Easton} as och aus s,5 5 | 202 179 5 iL ‘ 309 75 
EONIA 5614 ceo a tebe a 3 4 546 428| 7 6 15 1,220 00 
HROnO, Me. ss een 6 1 357 326 6 3 11 479 10 
Lions acs tiatwas 4 4 450 406 6% | 11 882 73 
North Plains, ..... 2 Al 169 121 6 2 6 260 00 
QoeasR yw sie 5 tans 5 1 35 43% i| qi 47 O1 
Orange 63. Hkew ss 3 3 264 173 5 3 8 374 75 
Orlewns se Wik ic os 3 2 274 254 7 i| 5 422 50 
Otisco,. Mik secs « 8 1 446 329 5% é| 11 812 25 
Portlands,, ¢23'« a0). 6 3 391 351 544 6 8 681 95 
Ronald, °s..:05.. rite 5 2. 245 214) 6% 3| 1 511 00 
Sebewa, vss... 3 2] 158 127), 33% 245 00 
Total,....... 61 a  4147| 3428 bY < 109} 7,024 11 
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| Purposes for which it & gq 

= was raised, and the | a eS 

Ms amount raised for E > 

eg each particular pur- ° A 

gS: pose. “4 ‘3 

as | j a d 

ant “ rl 3 ee 

ane s mn 2 oO S 4 

BE Puree | ae 

os A eo ‘3 a be 

= = S q of $a 

33 . 2. | 4 |) BF |. ge 

che i 2 3:8 i 

5a aq & - e i. 

5 na, H z 3 i 

vo) 2 2 ° g ° 

fo ° ° EI ad SI 

Ee del ore Seer cue epee ~ eka 8 le 2, < 

$374 ¢ $89 97 $78 50 270 $97 19 
502 58 $200 00 26 98 125 23 300 127 72 
345 50 202 50 19 00 174 12 249 96 13 
522 78| 377 78 54 50 168 52 300 77 44 
251 00 200 00 16 50 67 06 32 00 
464 00 18 81 337 75 319 98 
281 77 150 00 14 00 55 31 72 40 
264 00 211 50 9 37 199 05 308 182 42 
86 75 82 50 48 13; 355 51 68 
325 46 150 00 17 i 332 101 37 
381 65 300 00 381 00 252 57 
96 00 15 00 47 29 87 05 
145 11 35 00 278 86 

339 94 147 69 18 25 295 94 342 166 77 
106 34 50 00 5 00 78 25 250 48 79 
246 36 53 00 208 89 349 71 46 


Number of children on whom public 
money has been apportioned. 


230 





4,734 18| 1.789 rc 438 $3 2,532 96] 3055| 1,532 40 











COUNTY. 
564 00| 614 50 350 126 41 
344 50; 200 00 51 00 76 54| 288 151 94 
30 49 6 99 54 37 47 81 
149 70 75 00 8 50 57 64 182 42 00 
525 50/ 450 00 8 50 71 72| 484 148 94 
757 42 3 00 16 00} 315 45 

296 31 36 00; 105 42! 106 163 60 
2,396 50} 2,069 00 7 60| 48251] 400 280 00 
243 75) 198 00 17 61 60 66} 307 106 98 
47 00 5 00 160 62 00 
813 62| 255 00 31 55] 337 151 90 

85 00 5 00 54 00] 227 
1,015 00] 775 00 11 00} 215 40} 410 243. 08 
412 65 185 55 
212 04 | 95 ool 174 44 | 
70 a 8 00 75 68| 212 95 50 
7,050 83} 4,534 50| 276 20| 2,138 _ saa 1,805 71 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856, 


Tt O82 
131 97 
34 98 
78 44 
107 06 
289 38 
189 21 
238 50 
89 57 
18 55 
189 92 
145 22 
236 38 
207 23 
129 85 
83 74 


2,197 91 
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Hanover, 
Henrietta, 


Leoni, 


‘Sandstone,,....... 
Spring Arbor,....: 
Springport,..... 


Tompkins, 
Waterloo, 


Cooper, 


Climax, 
Charle -ton, 


Oshtemo, 
Pavillion, 


Richland, 
Ross, 
Schooleraft, 


Grass Lake,....... 


JACKSON, oo voce ws 


een e roan eee 
peso sees 


eee ce eee eae 


sere esos 
er eoeeseee 


Comstock, ........ 
Kalamazoo,....... 


er 


POPtage ze. ofc. 0:0 ale 
Prairie Ronde, .... 


BRAG) DOR. stacey 
Wakeshma,....... 


ey 


No of distri’t+ 
whose school- 
houses are in 
each town- 
ship. 


_ 


Whole districts. 
Fractional districts. 


© 09 0) WC#ONWROOND PRRWHR WH 


—_——- 





is 
~— 


HSH HE BReH HD RO HOt me - 


No. of children in each township _be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 year4. 


a 


—_—_— 











| ee 


Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 





Average No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 


‘7a 


Ne 
wn 


OOD MD OAD ON Or 7 





Number of qualified male teachers 
that have been employed in each 


Number of qualified female teachers 





that have been employed in each 





es = 








Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each township 


=) a 
a a 
B a 
E E 
2 3 
J 
5 9}, $665 50 
5 8 591 30 
9 26 175 87 
6 7 790 50 
5 8 552 54 
12 83| 4,151 94 
4 12 689 00 
6 10 737 18 
5 17 - $56 50 
9 6] 1,017 07 
5 8 681 75 
4 10 635 63 
4 12 702 97 
3 8 BIS 65 
4 10 536 20 
3 8 435 60 
7 12 835 83 
96 204) 15,233 53 
KALAMAZOO 
1 7 281 38 
2 8 436 44 
4 9 704 24 
10 11]. 1,341 00 
12 482 30 
5 8 621 50 
9 lif 2,328 31 
3 9 681 08 
! 352 57 
5 11) 728 76 
739 75 
489 22 
483 50 
s| 9 835 80 
2 6]. . 334 00 
1 4 192 25 
Aq 105] 10,932 28 
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FROM JACKSON COUNTY. 




















4 Purposes for whieh it 
= was raised, and the | 
. amount raised for 
a) each particular pur- 
2 pose. 
34 — 9 
pa a 
3 q 3 g © 
oF nm aed 
Be 2 5 z 
4 a a > 
"9 fk ra 2 
aS § 3 e 
=| | a 
24 3 z ‘3 
s cf a “3 
o be s gq 
A } o 3 
° 2 Fe S) 
a | | a g 
= & o a 
$610 45 $500 00 $27 00} $145 66 
197 88 130 00 14 46 79 94 
248 389 150 00 40 76 109 86 
749 40 450 00 16 50 173 24; 
206 69 135 42 115 32 
7,155 57! 3,561 50 217 50 682 52 
877 93 360 00 180 19 136 46 
147 34 15 00 317 93 
419 88 480 00! 35 00 260 29 
191 00 42 50 91 53 
281 34 180 00 40 00 816 81 
288 45 12 20 69 50 
158 ‘71 15 50 142 75 
331 80 52 08 131 81} 
913 O01 922 00 34 12 172 76 
75 88 37 75 42 54 
207 45 | 48 00 70.15 
13,061 17! 6,533 50] 963 x 8,059 07 
COUNTY. 
134 25 16 50 53 Te 
196 08 18 83 56 17 
130 84 20 00 303 11 
620 62 366 00] 131 86 546 74 
370 75 250 00 66 00] /. 136 16 
127 91 28 00 140 18 
861 17 55. 92 82 54 
451 00 300 00 21 13 50 90; 
426 89 167 60 10 75) 156 80 
141 58 53 50 178 60 
426 00 415 00 40 50 125 47 
70 00 75 00 12,00} ~° 92 90 
396 00 90 00 
216 47 71 81 40 47 
550 50 555 00 53 00 58 00 
40 06 5 00 77 16 
5,160 06] 2,218 60 604 80} 2,188 93 





Pp 


Nu mber of volumes in each townshi 
- library. 


419 


539 
276 
300 


400 


452 
441 
259 
350 
238 
290 
317 


| 
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Amount of mill tax raised in each 
township. 





$363 92 


321 81 
96 96 
1,602 54 
302 80 


442 27 
674 00 
251 34 
207 90 
268 00 
341 60 


178 89 
219 51 


5,271 54| 


144 06 
100 00 
994 45 
444 47 
251 17 
249 07 
1,383 30 
293 00 
154 34! 
276 18 
403 00 


65 44 
632 57 


36 56 





4,677 55| 


public money 


has been apportioned. 


No. of children on which 


141 
283 
379 
596 
3387 
279 
1506 


Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856 
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$201 40 
181 86 
144 69 
181. 26. 
125 08. 
871.32 
273 48 
193 45 
210 30 
260 76 
181 26 
204 05 
190 80 
166 95 
186 03 
141 51 
302 10 


4,097 80 


74 73 
149 99 
200 87 
315 88. 
178 61 

147 87 
798 18 
179 67 

92 22 

166 42 


193 45 





| — 4 ‘J - er Y?> S aee eer) 
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No.of districts] o © ga a ra} 
whose School | ~*~ 3 s : 8 ao | 3 a | ~ 8 ty 
houses are in} 2&3 3 © 8 = + 
each Town} GS eh 3 ga 2s 2 
pip ey Bal Sg hee ee gs 
eZ | sem) #3 18s | ge Se 
a oA nS = 2 ne 
oH mH aa ci A rate. oo 
4A ees oe. fT Be. | eo gas a 
‘TOWNSHIPS. a ve ws eS 1 AS ag cel Bg 
a) 83 os As ae 1 un 
ae ‘B q & Es ty 2 535 33 oo 
B foe BS Be. bh fae. cs 44 
5.1 | es Bs | SM [veal oes BR 
Ble ee) beh Se | say Sage Pe es 
ro qd od a a or fey fo Dn th =| na £ 
S © ES) o.,a oA eS 
2 |S |38 | 28 | #8 | 3a812ee 
ce) 5) va oe ao l\e35)-885 rs 
p=) s oF a) Pre 5H spe S 
& a a = < lz, Zz ee 
ACB 5: ;05dta eG ele >.» © 6 2 257 267 8 3 9 $468 25 
Algoma ign jee's 4 i| 237 172 5 | 1| 7 384 97 
PATBING ise > wie. es 5 5 358 215 4 5 11 574 OL 
BOWNE Lek... ees 3 | 105 102 5 1 4 148 75 
Byron, dine «=. 50-5 6 1 254 227 1 2 9 353. 25 
Cannon jiigh 225.6 7 a| 391 340 844 2 16| 713.02 
Cascade,..).i..0.5 6! 1 272 261 6 2 8 392 25 
Courtland ys. 3: ws. | | 23 195 7 4 6 483 38 
Caledonia, ........ 3 110 91 5 i. 4 165 00 
MGAINCB HG sv ossies 6 { 204; 164 3% 3 6 267 57 
Grand Rapids City,! 8 1708 1067 844 5 19 3,039 43 
Grand Rapids,..... 6 2 328| 278 644 4 12 583 41 
Grattanyes.. 11.0.5 3 2 264 178 6 1 9 189 83 
Bowell cut 2. bis: 2 i| 192 152 6 | 2 al 257 50 
Vakfleldsrt. aes 4 2 269 271 5 4 8 424 25 
PAIR, cdeevccs cus 5 1 240) 219 54% t 6 443 25 
Plainfield,........ 4 3 SLI oy 177 5 | 243 00 
BpOrtay: di vss seas 4 1 152 131 5 8 223 78 
PYTONC 5 u's. 06 W508 1 a9| 43 536 | 2 53 00 
‘Vergennes, ....... 7 3 476 319 6 3 14 825 75 
WV ELICOT, gs AN. ge a a 286 2 5% 4 6 493 75 
Wyoming,.......+. | 4, 1 267 263 6 2 4 429 36 
Total,...:..% 96 32 6976 5350 6 53 mi 11,156 26 
' LAPEER 
PAIMIONG Mig. oats «0 5 5 737 544 6 4 14 990 50 
ATICR, Goud ns. see | 1 231 116 416 6 5 206 32 
Dryden yews t's <.4,0' 8 3 587 457 6 8 18 687 49 
ae oe oe 3 2 164 135 6 3 6 352 25 
Stadley wees 3... es 7 1 405 332 414 5 8 672 37 
UMIAY; pesareceess 4 108 100 5 8 159 31 
EAPCOL,y sis’. y's oles 2 6 823 624 6% 8 25 1,228 80 
Marathon,......... 3 | 139 98 5 5} "167 00 
Metamora, ....... 3| " 301 — 6 6 7 569 41 
WOBON See ees ass 3 | 107 5M 2 3 214.75 
Total,....... wal 19 3633 aa 5x 42 95 5,248 20 


ae ee ve! 


FROM KENT COUNTY. O21 
















































































4 Purposes for which it Aas a = % 
- was raised, and the| r= 3 2 z 
= amount raised for é | ae 26 
© each particular pur- S A 2 ae 
g pose. La es #S ah 
| he © coe cs | 8 ae 3.8 
a = 2 4 ES Bae 
oa P az e eS Hs, a ne 
Se ® a ® ae a= Sa R 
o.5 = a = ee = Ka =| pas 
Be 5 3 a AN sa ao a 
So Fo} S Kd o 2 
63 o Daan Seg as | “as ge -j. Be 
as E 2 a i ar as As 
5 ic a 4 3 ts hips wo 
| - w = S 2 ° 2 i) a 
oj Ss 2 ~ mM ~ w » 
2 z Sl ae: i £: Bf 
Bi aha sued Be bere Pe) oe : : 
3 = = 4 2, < Z. 4 
$361 29 $150 00 $49. 25 $243 53 300! $95 79 257 $ 136 21 
274 os| 158 a0 198! 100 0a 034 125 61 
97 47 8 00 278 46) 858 189 74 
406 46| 133 65| |. 939 | 105! 55 65 
168 75 25 00 6 00 99 46 268 | 68 54 254 134 62 
434 i 262 03 35 09 186 00 320| 207 13 391 207 23 
307 37 340 00 15 00! 83. 07 334| 113 86 272 144 16 
233 00 180 00 30 00 198: 75 | | 253 154 09 
409 25 200 00 11 00 49, 24 275} 110 58 30 
452 03 350 00 75 11 3804 84 "| 204) 108 12 
4,378 70| 1,250 00] 105 oo] 949 95} ~~ 550 1708| 905 24 
335 46 62 60 14 62 149 75 253 250 48 328 173 84 
116 4 37 50 22 00 23 82 290 151 '55 264 1389. 92 
169 04 19 79 86 71 249} 100 00 192 101 76 
3893 00 18) 00 100 70 272) 135 25 ' 269 142 57 
559 75 200 00 119 94 59 583| 307 188 46 240 127 20 
133 12 11 00 48 23 200 182 24 311 164 838 
201 00 350 00 88 17 200 127 72 152 80 56 
49! 22 26 
268 24 150. 00 164 ] 323 45 i 476 252 28 
171 92 50 00 107 69 400 224 55 286 g 168 38 
549 51 280 00 36 00| 99 91 249 181 18 267 141 51 
10,419 98| 4,400 78] 655 35 3,401 i8| 5201 2,212 a 6976 3,714 08 
COUNTY. 
626 74 180 00 50 93 229 97 285 3803 45 737 890 61 
5 9 18 00 500 231 122 438 
303 20 180 00 2 21 184 00 587 811 11 
197 50 | 68 00 94 16 408 97 87 164 86 92 
187 00 273 00 7 0o| 324 46 540 175 05 412 218 36 
99 15 38 18 3 00 15 00 225 109 00 108 57 24 
439 05 138 59 108 a 365 a 600 610 04 823 436 19 
261 15 250 00 25 00 78 86 245 | 134 43} 139 73 67 
52 17 4 50 218 86 392 168 34 301 159 53 
98 y | 6 on 33 74 son| 65 80 107 56 71 
2,263 96} 1,059 77, 280 40| 1,563 03| 3496] 1,668 98 3609 1,912 77 
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No.ofdistricts; © 2 onl ga a 
who eschool-| * ¢ | 3 r | oo JuR 3 3 3 2 
houses are in| .2°2 8 7 ona | § g 
each Town-| @ 5 @ on ee 24 4 
dip We) Bet | ae: Loe es | 2 # 
orm ve sta 20 a2 Hoe 
a= 5 to oo 1 Eb 7 ae a's 
ag | a4 om .| Fa uy 2S ed 
9 ray a4 g | 25 
oe st ‘3 3 +s Ke es oS 
Vu, oO eo q 3 ov ® o &0 
TOWNSHIPS, Z “© “te a° |e qa Ea 
ee Sn RS OR Bes |3es wg 
a ial ey 80 AS S42 5,2 52 6° 
= uD Fe 2 2 - i ae + A 
Ble | 88) 8o |) ee | Soe Se ene ee 
fe 3 Aho az & aa ad = i 
mo q od Q or ha na MH wn 8 
= 2 = oO 2S 2s a oS 
4 6 Se 2 fo |ssk lest ra 
R= 8 3 a o2 | faa | &aé6 é 
E 2 Z = <4 Z 1 ey 
Adrian City,....... A 1625) 1125; 10% Sp. aap, vee. 
SAGTIAN YS isis 4 aj aie 0 s| 573 478 6 11 | $1,243 60 
PIAL CUS Ri <\s\p.9 4\s'0i2 7 j 676 322 6 5 920 7 
Cambridge, ...... 5 2 342 319 7 4 688 00 
DO WON Ps hals, 6 ois elo 7 1 470 481 8 7 1i 909 83 
Kairfiel das. - «oss 10 1 550 535 7 8 12 1,037 49 
Franklin, 2 CTS EN 7 3 490 378 7 8 13 763 33 
HUGSOIMS Sos 3 5 «38% 9 3 787 455 6 4 15]. 716 50 
Ma disomyss..<. sees 6 1 342 202 4 7 | 776 68 
MEGING SM iis 55%, Ks 12 3 A 174 564 634) a 25 1,406 97 
Macon,..... 7 1 498 315 644 5; 596 75 
Ogden,..... 7 2 307 299 5 4 11 516 08 
PRE BATAYT Rs Os ooo cies 9 3 570 461 6 7 sh 1,095 40 
Raisin, ys vc. 5| 5 497 136 6 | 053 09 
“Ridgeway, ........ 2 3 369 287 "7 5 6 507 00 
TRAD 5 \.0 ee Sagas c bis 3 004 3 2 171 128 3) i 7 289 25: 
Rollin, 5 2 383 356| 6% 4 ek 695 11 
ROME, .gets ae ose te 9 3 614 449 7% 6 18 1,257 07 
Seneca, 5 4 499 510 6 6387, 19° 
TeCUMSENS, ... . +>. 8 1 1026 888 8% 9 12) 3,227 64 
Woodstock, ...,.~4 4 4 441 246 6 8 10 630° 29 
— | | | | poe 
Totalyes vies « | 135} 66 12004 20074 634 118 236| 18,865 52 
LIVINGSTON 
Brighton,~......... 5 2 301 274 6% 7 7 800 25 
Conwayyiy-..-.-'..- 3 4 268 229 1% 9 5 453 96 
Deerfield, ......... 6 1] 357 355 61 6 7 564 26 
STENOD bh. + seo oe | 4 e 304 5 ‘| 12 702 08 
Green Oak,........ & 3 367 292 6 | a 876 50 
aphasia s-20 vr 7 1 355 300 64 5! 8 1 OTS 
Howell,ti.}-.+5» 6 § 2 545 434 6 . | | 1,208 66 
Hamburgse.. s+ 6 1 295 272 6 5 7 bee 589 00 
FIOM y,, hiaiebig a0i¢ «7a 5 1 288 171 5% 122 99 
TOSCO, iia sss eye 5 | 231 ™% 2 al 433 00 
P Marion oe ip. 005.0 se 6 2 366 56 6% 127 09 
Osceola, ....sssee 4 4 374 296 6 7 ol 490 00 
PUTNAM wise, . fs 0% 6 3 418 320 6 4 43] 733 68 
MUUBCOlS sige so bee's els 4 3 250 211 5% 3 9 475 7d 
TYVOROs vey sees 7 1 369 298 bi 3 9 646 27 
Ungidiars ie a's sg oie 6 + 434! 223 616 751 50 
Total}, sank 87] 36]- 5618| | 4558 6 | 55 aa 10,277 74 
MACKINAW 
Holmes, .....0+.0+ | 2| 320} 186} 4%4| 1} 1} 325 00 
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hie oc A epee ie 


ry tax 


Whole amount of money raised b 
in each Township. 





























FROM LENAWEE COUNTY. 


Purposes for which it 
was raised, and the 
amount raised for 

. each particular pur 


To repair School-houses 




















$2,249 10 
$159 18 50 0o| $23 43| 
642 65} 420 00 17 00 
71 58 15 13 
242 63 48 52 
100 00 10 50 
210 65 "7 40 
251 34 18 00 
262 19| 190 00 29 40 
108 89} 360,00! 2 75 
309 90} 180 og 69 m0 
251 23 60. 00 50 75 
~ $24 50} 18000) | 427 75 
95°78 | 19 00 
189 44 24 43} 
330 00 | 256 ao 
435 00 100 00 84 00 
86 65! 31 48 
180 00 9 58 
3,084 59| 2,300 00} 109 94 
249 04| 100 00 40 00 
7,905 19|- 6,869 i0| 1,364 08 
COUNTY. 
157 41 26 88 
489 261 330 15| | 
208 93} 180 00 2 83 
394 78| 200 00 31 28 
299 471 175 00 16 56 
322 00| 315 00 4 50 
298 28 67 00 
264 50| 12000, 27.50 
41 17 | 9 00 
129 37 30 00 15 00 
185 50 58 00 
15 00 14 78 
71 72 13 94 
343 70| 180 00 48 00 
538 sl 380 00 12 90 
66 50 | 11 50 
3,826 43 | 1,910 15| 359 69 
COUNTY. 
217 00} 59 82 


Amount raised by rate- bill. 


$1,267 26 
353 20 
275 86 
227 66 
345 74 
283 73! 
112 38! 
230 06 
138 50) 

457 Hl 





90 87 
174 23 
463 61 

19 31 
116 41 

12 63 
210 34 





407 O6| 


153 82 
1,312 79 
128-77 


6,782 04 


250 91 
157 26 

87 10 
B41 52 
414 37 
318 58 
584 73 
‘178 5 


173 85 
256 62 


165 49). 





275 15) 
216 76 
222° 97 
258 00 


3,901 89] 
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a 
2 é 
e FI 
(=) _ 
es rs 
a d 
3 2 
oT Es, 
ae ee| 
0.5 = g 
get Mee 
3 | A 
> ey 
Rey o 
° 
5 = 
il 
3 g 
Zz <q 
369| $697 ool 
400 215 90 
581 368 68 
500 427 79! 
460 394 00 
598 395 20 
347 60 
401 140 87 
4 312. 60 
| 
520; 254 58 
550 121°50 
576 276 67 
621 497 93 
508 
4441 1,298 27 
450 228 48} 


“100 5,907 19 

















454 42 22 
404 136 33 
425} 195 00 
422 146 63 
426 

| 
ae 265 1 
120 00 
422 146 21 

495 
265 172 22 
850]. lil 50 
187 194 16 
660 159 36 
4856 1,688 80 
53| 125 00 





Number of children on whom public 
money has been apportioned. 


1625 
573 
676 
342 
470 
550 
490 
787 
342 
714 
498 
307 
570 
497 
369 
17] 
383 
614) 
556 

1026 
44] 


12061 











301 
268 
331 
356 
367 
805 
545 
295 
288} 
281 
366 


374| 


418 
250 
369 
454 


5548 





| 320] 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856 


$861 
303 
358 
181 
249 
291 
259 
417 
181 
410 
263 
162 
302 
263 
195 
90 
202 
325 
264 
543 
233 


6,362 


159 


25: 
69 
28: 
26 
10 
50 
70 
tnt 


22 
94. 


10 
41 


63 
99 
42, 
47 
78 
73 


142 04 


187 
188 
194 
188 
288 
156 
152 
122 
193 
198 
221 
182 
195 
230 


2,962 


91 


24 


5 

50 
57 
02 





92 


169 60 
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Armada, 
POP UCHS sn awity s «ss vps 
Chesterfield, ...... 
OUOTON Soak... «ses 
BUPUTN ok Sede 0 db als 
Harrison,......... 


tee ee wens 


ee 


AV gust Suhes! te ok 
PHONY. feiss oom ee 
DERN sy om sy cscree 
Washington, 
Warzen, 


ee eeee 


ee wee ewe ee 


ee ee ee reas 


TROL: sine v0.5.0 
Frenchtown,..... 
TGR siete ee tries s esiee 
PCV 8 | CHS are Po 
London, 
Milan, 


 ? 


MONPOC he as stew als 
Monroe City,...... 
Raisinville,........ 
Summerfield,...... 
Whiteford........% 


No of distri’ts 
whose school- 
lhouses are in 
fea ch town: 
ship. 








| 


No. of children in each township be- 





tween the ages of 4and 18 years. 


a a 


or 
— 
i=) 





| : 
2 
a fe: 
as) 2 
2 3 
ia 5} 
2 5 
3 | : 
E a 
7 3| 
9 2 
5 1| 
7 1 
ar 
2 
" 1 
4 4 
8 3 
8 3 
6 2 
3 2 
5 g 
5 
80 26 
| q| | 
5 ‘ 
6 
9 3 
1 
3 2 
7 2 
3 1 
5 
5 2 
6 1 
5 
5 
4 5 
4 1 
6| 2 


Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 
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URN 
loos 
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Ayerage No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 
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Number of qualified male teachers 


Number of qualified female teachers 


that have been employed in each 


township. 


mt OS DD OU GOT 0 et OO AT RAT 


on 
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that have been employed in each 
ers in each township. 


township. 
Total amount of wages paid to teach- 


$915 00 
1,277 84 
9 802 70 
1,577 37 
6 404 25 
3 154 50 

564 00 

770 36 

806 50 

762 33 
1,045 00 
i 551 79 
928 18 
286 00 


144] . 10,845 77 


MARQUETTE 
1| 266 00 


MONROE 


413 81 
544 49 
745 56 
117 00 
355 75 
| 680 50 
398 36 
508 50 
487 13 
518 98 
| 360 50 
| 1,041 00 
928 25 
475 25 
562 05 


8,137 13 
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a Purposes for which it ; aq a — 
4 was raised, and the S FS z 
ry amount raised for 5 . 5 =< 
ts each particular pur- Se 4g of ! =O 
& .« |peboere Ste Se: wile, 78a 
8. { ; = I 2 3d o8 
= m & br 2.2 oe 
PE : ai Eee | 2 Rc ak we 
fe vA g Be a Be 23 S 
S a 3 a 4 on a bas 
a+ 4 5 BR 3 $4 a3 a 
nected © r= > ® E P 4 £2 
3°98 a= | aN 2 poop a3 A 
~~» . oe fo) — A ha oD . 3 
I ° 36 3 n 8 2 om 
| a | cs a 5 oa B a ee 
o wm s ° Hs og 
£ ah | 7 B 2 oa 8 
: = giclee “ye a? Se B #° 
& 3 ay 5 oe = cS) =e 
Poh a pee es iE] By Ete 
e a & a Zi < Z 4 
$97. 52 $292 63 447 $301 22 603 $270 30 
1,640 83] $1,800.00 $139 10| 249 30 324 652 88 603| 319 59 
696 50 425 00 8 00 149 36 268 369 23 566 299' 98 
668 00 90 35 150 00 450 498 11 8738 462 69 
212 34 | 6 50 235 165 00| 540 288° 20 
96 00 50 00 372 117.19 221 117 138 
233 75 143 50 1 50 180 44 A475 189 29 369 195 57 
3802 68 100 00 60 00| 140 76 267 510 2709 30 
651 73 512 00 15 12 418 17 465 200 00 558 295 74 
390 00 270 00 6 a 242 80 386 376 29 511 270 83 
428 16 170 41 59 34 383 04 277 434 78 584 — 809 52 
99 81 | 23. 00 123 32 300 161 73 340 180 20 
602. 00 500 00 64 81 37 76 309 7 534 2838 02 
57 50 10 00 99 00 309 163 77 
6,176 82 ~ 3490 91] 2,473 08 pre 4,295 49 7028 3,724 84 
COUNTY. 
| | | 130 00} 90| | 120 68 60 
COUNTY. 
129 00 371 30 ' 600 497 263 41 
107 05 200 00 51 sa 170 84 325 220 3s| 345 182 85 
340 83 32 25 145 37 617 827 O01 
15 00 79 49 | 523 QT 19 
251.15 125 00 12,13 68 68 378 130 00 266 140 98 
185 00 26 00 | 264 62 575 274 99 
497 65 300 00 65 06 34 75 431 155 38 250 132 50 
113 50 21 50) 27 78 484 228 82 498 263. 94 
86 00 17 23 106 66 423 141 387 286 151 58 
688 65 100 00 102 74 411 164 56 332 175 96 
228 77 205 90 40 &7| 40 15 245 255 00 869 195 57 
132 36 80 69 41 00 350 910 27 1102 584 06 
418 13 10 4! 233 89 | | 629 333 37 
156 45 61 $8 126.75 461 105 12 38038 160 59 
| 489 221 37 390 206 70 


| |_| | 


~: 8,884 54) 1,201 30) 533 87} 1,178 11] 4597| 2,798 59 6982 3,670 70 
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No ofdistricts} @ x g D ‘ 
whose school | * « é s & of 2 3 s Fs 8 
houses are in 2s g "3 Be 8 . 2 
each town| @p SP 29 Ss on 5 
ship. E 00 © 68 3 |e wien 
A! ae So wee a | 
*“s. 1 2 "3 ag BS Ae 
43 | 36 | 28 | Fa |es y 
te Ll S oD 
: | 8* | 88 | 3 pes [gs Be 
TOWNSHIPS. v5 ee yo et 1a, |S, ES 
Sb ite Ss >» |38 | as at 
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~ — @ oO o 4 ne om aS 
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BPE lige | de} SP felel seal eee 
s P| 3 “a ag > = pod! Lod 5 sd 
ej e.i)ies | 28-22 12e8 Seek ke 
= . _£ cs 22 fas | €46 ‘a 
Bad eal & < Saal & 
Bloomer). .......0'- 3 99 96 4 $107 75 
Bushnell,......... 3 166 55 5% 248 00 
Bureka, ....+...-, 6 1 361 241 5 426 50 
Fairplain, ........ 4 130 89 4 142 75 
Montcalm,....... 1 1 68 76| 514 90 00 
TotaliG csc, 17 2 824 p57, 5 | 1,015 00 
NEWAYGO 
Big Prairie Town,.. 1 56 67 af 1 .152 00 
rOOkB, i... (secs. 1 62 37 6 1 1 178 75 
Croton, .......... i 2| 134 97 4 2 2 162 00 
Fotaljaec ahs: ,.-3|. 2]. 252, 201) .6% rm 3] 492 75 
OAKLAND 
AVON) wee eves eens 8 4 632 518 7 7 18| 1,256 00 
gs Alek RO 276 250 6 4 8 472 62 
Bloomfield, ys ae) 7 5 760 393 7 8 13} 1,060 42 
DANA, csne oss os 7 39 6 it 11 723.43 
‘Commerce, ......- | 4 512! 476 8 5 17 834 60 
baie tN eicie\ass 6 4 590 598 1 10 9 1,403 63 
roveland, \..... 6 1 349 280 5 8 7 455 25 
Highland, ....-... 5 1 345 326 6% 6 5 507 67 
Holley,..... sess +s 6 2 399 290 614 4 8 595 68 
Todependence, e Gc sD fi 6 9 704 42 
VOM, 1ieeelse tele che 6 7 % 840 75 
Milford, oak. B21 So 597 7 8 14} 1,555 53 
ON sey Ae te lo 570 15 7 5 14 963 29 
Oakland, Eee, 3 3} 08/275, 3 6 567 94 
ibn Lath. 20 8 6 9 699 50 
Oxford,.... 3 4 462 427 6 5 6 885 00 © 
Ponting, «+. .+.0. 9-2 1038 961 1 9 15] ~~. 1,139 62 
Oils eRe REE... 2 384 287 8 4 9 625 15 
Royal Oak,........ 4 i A453 311 6 2 9 527 50 
Southfield,........ 4 3 406 105 6 2 " 245 50 
Springfield, ...... ; 7 d 509 364 7 13 721 65 
TrOY yoova eg VELL. 3 7 2 485 441 4 9 12 923 25 
Waterford,........ 7 3 459 304 6 7 10 995 98 
White Lake, ...... 6 3 401 410 6 5 10 685 59 
West ao 3 8 348 343 6 6 4 755 91 
fobal, wed Wee. 153| 63] «-12110} + ~—- 9886 6% 141 250| 10,245 88 
ONTONAGON 
‘Ontonagon, .......| lj j 232| 75} 4 | i} 1) 175.00 
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FROM MONTCALM COUNTY. 





Whole amount of money raised by tax 
in each township 


1,089 89 


$523 62 
93 50 
3894 77 
73 00 








COUNTY. 


10 00 
925 92 
100 00} 

1,035 92 


COUNTY. 


98 99 
213 36 
512 00) 
155 
399 
341 
157 
265 
769 
159 

73 
917 
284 

53 
251 
134 
287 
684 
182 

7 
492 
118 
461 

82 
378 05 


—— 


7,331 96 








COUNTY. 


878 62} 


Purposes for which it 


was raised, and the 
amount raised for 
each particular pur- 


pose. 


To build school-houses. 


$420 00 

75 00 
238 44 
250 00 


983 al 


700 00 
20 00 


720 00] 


410 00 
151 37 
150 00 
500 00 


575 24 





198 00 


399 0o| 
57 50 





300 00 
250 00 
350 00 


as 


8,341 11 











To repair school-houses. 


$6 00 
25 00 


30 00 
61 = 


10 ‘4 


18 40 
23 40) 


SS) 


1,024 41 


85 00} 


Number of volumes in each Township 


Amount raised by rate bill. 











library. 











$37 25| 136 
20 10} 112 
87 13} 200 
58 80 

203 28] 448 
132 80/75 
125 92| 96 
53 00] 150} 
31 72] 82 

216 39} 576 

216 15} 300 

260 57} 466 

250 92| 518 

448 26| 560 

462 07| 633 
6312} 420 

145 33] 470 
8417} 386 

222 27| 312 

257 84| 376 

670 33| 450 

330° 33} — 374 
45 34 

989 73} 427 

327 48 

148 55} 485 

304 79] 388 

136 34! 582 
67 10| 750 

109 22} 341 

234 76| 554 

322 711 500 

302 01] 418 
329 46} 420 

6,235 24) 10706 

100 35; 


Township. 


a 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 


$27 36 
63 00 


65 00 


155 36 


35 00 
95 98 

| 

130 98] 


625 95 
252 32 
564 96 
185 60 
401 83 
633 44 
250 13 
170 35 
117 95 
818 92 
297 00 
376 81 
472 91 


196 54 


1,165 02 
167 10 


351 80 
232 94 
449 85 
369 16 
177 77 
319 7 








—— 


8,097 44 


326 84 


money has been appropriated, 
Amount of Primary School Interest 
money appropriated in 1856. 


Number of children on whom public 


i ree: 











99 $52 47 
166 87 98 
361 191 33 
130 68 90 

68 36 04 
824 436 72 

56 29 68 

62 32 86 
134| 71 02 
252] 133 56 
632 334 96 
276 146 28 
760 402 80 
473 250 69 
512 271 36 
590 312 70 
349 184 97 
345 182 85 
399 211 47 
464 245 92 
417 221 OL 
650 344 50 
570 302 10 
308 153 24 
420 222 60 
462 244 86 

1038 550 14 
384 203 52 
453} 240 09 
501 265 53 
509 269 77 
485 257 05 
i 243 27 
401 21253 
348 184 44 

12205 6,468 65 
232) 122 96 
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No.of districts 
whose School 
houses are ip 
each Town 
ship. 


TOWNSHIPS. 


Whole districts. 
Fractional districts. 


Allendale, os 37. 
Blendon,........ °° 
Chester, ti. sa%..0,5 
Crockery, ..ss..... 
Casinovia,......... 
Georgetown, ...... 
Holland,.......... 
Jamestown,....... 
Muskegon,........ 
OURO ois cs x 
i) SD 
Ravenna, ....i4... 
Spring Lake,...... 
Tallmadge, ,...... 
Wright, isd: tees << 
ZRUNANA, v5.5 actin 
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Paroles: s Sea nails «vs 
Bridgeport, ....... 
Buena Vista,...... 
Chesseming, ...... 
Hampton,.....3... 
Saginaw, ......... 
St. Charles,....... 
Taymouth, ...4. 
Tittabawassee, .... 
Zilwaukie, ........ 


Total,..+.... is 4 
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Lexington,...... ms 9 
Sanilac,.....+..... 3 
Worth, . 4 


No. of children in each Township be- 


tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 
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Ayerage No. of months schools have 


eed 


ployed in each 
Number of qualified female teachers 


that have been employed in each 
ers in each Township. 


been taught by qualified teachers. 
that have been em 
Township. 


Number of qualified male teachers 
Township. 


Se ee ee ee 


~|Total amount of wages paid to teach- 


5 87 00 

57.00 
254 75 
236 48 

19 50 
225 25 
345 00 
123 50 
400 00 
614 14 
246 00 
141 00 
393 63 
390 58 
499 00 
445 00 


| 4,477 83 
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SAGINAW 


4 99 15 
4 124 80 
2} 1,200 00 
1 
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100 00 
724 00 
801 88 
53 00 
57 00 
252 50 
78:00 


3,490 33 
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or 
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SANILAC 


3 2 142 00 
1 42 00 


1,168 77 
6 | ‘ | 
334; ware: 


bo 109 69 
DS 


240 75. 
| 544 67 


"2,188 19° 











Whole amount of money raised by tax 
in each Township 


208 50 
480 50 
241 52 
278 75 


348 00 
488 00 
93 44 
197 94 
181 00 
347 30 
379 00 
425 00 
157 00 
58 00 
368 ig 


4.252 01| 





COUNTY. 


435 50 
86 00 
759 29 
135 00 
1,479 00 
645 49 


16 52 
236 00 
406 50 


4,199 30 


COUNTY. 
141 00 


1,536 50 
389 83 
140 75 


2,208 08 





Purposes for which it 
was raised, and the 
amount raised for 
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FROM OTTAWA COUNTY. 








each particular pur-; 
pose. 
5 ° 
4 i 
3 E | 
ci a 
7) * 
SS 3 
B 2 
& a 
65 00 | 
400 00 
75 00 33 27 
200 00 20 00 
265 00 
153 00 
2 00 
60 00 
15 00 
87 00 37 50 
300 00 15 00 
400 00 25 00 
864 50 15 00 
79 00 
61 05 
2,809 50 362 33 
330 50 16 50 
5 00 
725 00 165 00 
7 00 
31 00 
300 00 
1,355 50 224 50 
255 00 
1,456 00 30 00 
76 83 121 00 
: 15 “ 
1,787 83) 166 00 


ee CS 


No.of volumes in each Township library. 


Hee 
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SontaS 


211 


114 
170 
402 
is 


332 
283 
213 


Township. 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 


55 61 
35 77 
25 18 
64 00 
45 65) 
93 30 


31 45 





237 18 
81 69 


102 00 
97 26 


1,335 52 


37 06 
50 00 
154 46 
45 00 
192 00 
32 00 


16 52 
41 00 
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869 09 


38 53 
70 00 
305 55 
82 50 


426 01 
42 42 


171 38 
92 00 


a ee 


Number of children on whom public 


money has been apportioned. 


35 
42 
204 
123 
27 
102 
270 
94 
165 
202 
116 
81 
134 
316 
307 
314 


2699| 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856 


18 55. 
22 26 
108 12 
65.19 
14 31 
54 06 
143 10 
49 82 
h 141 24 
107 06 
61 48 
42 93 
71 02 
167 48 
162 71 
166 42 


1,395 75 





65 72) 
49 29: 
333 90 
34 98 
192 39: 
215 71 
31 27 
43 46 
107 06 
30 74 


1,104 52 
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No.of distri’ts; & 
& ast school-| "2 4 | a | 
houses are in} -a'& »& 
each town-| | 2 | 3 PS 
ship. # oo a 2 
or 3 
| a2 | 8f 
$< — e 
TOWNSHIPS. hee 5 Sees 
2 158 |.¢8 
a | 8 Tees | oss 
S 3 SO Dd 2 2 
| eB i = | go 
2 Z a, BS 
| is a Ye Ag 
© & eS o © ba 
eS ei | Fee 
fete lis? Les | 
= & z = 
AYVETEM s.0:0 5 sees» 2| 3 202 200 
Bennington,.....,. | 4 1 246 230 
1 tie | ER be | 5 1 288 1938 
Caledonia, ........ 4 2 425 349 
Fairfield,.....5.... | 1 3: 21 
Hazleton, ......... | 2 3 27 
Middlebury,....... | 2 74) 90 
New Haven,....... i al 108 74 
WOO, 2h... .uees- 2 2 277 223 
os ee | 3 2 208 195 
Le So re | 1 44 50 
OUD rae gals Gag picie 3 a 98 | 86 
Shiawassee,....... | 4 3 457 414 
VONIGERS. Wi, 1. Scho" 4 183 150 
WOrMOD 5605+. his ces 8 1 3873 410 
Woodhull, ........| 4 122 109| 
1) a es | 49] 19} 3214| 2819] 
Ber i. bp won neice 3 4 366 300 
Brockway,.......s 3 123 97 
Burchyille, ..00.. 7 418 295 
ESCO Sia e's, ached» 2 55 25 
ETC es, 7| 516 340 
Clay ats ie slp ote sits 5 346 289 
Columbus, os: oe.2: « 3 3 278 226 
Cottrelville........ 5 474 274 
60 Se ee 6 ub 304 229 
FED Css e's! Ages’ « 1 61 382 
grees isi datetime 6 3 400 155 
Kimber... 2 1 151 151 
Menockee, ..s0,. 63 4 111 81 
Fi ao) DAS Sea 1 40 32 
BROSSOT 56510 «eh vo wie 2 51 
Port Huron,....... Giencs 1 1011 727 
Lo" Oe eee 4, 195 151 
St. Clair,...... Peas ‘| 1 992 711 
TEA Sains Was didlys « 4 197 oT 
ROMA ES. \5'sha 2p bra | 74 11{ 6139 4252| 
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that have been employed in each 
Number of qualified female teachers 
_ that have been employed in each 


been taught by qualified teachers. 
township. 


Average No. of months schools have 
Number of qualified male teachers 
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Totol amount of wages paid to teach-}. 
ers in each township. 





6 $303 75 
9 323 19 
6 452 00 
5 476 72 
1 16 25 
2} 29 25 
3} if 126 60 
5| 160 50 
7 547 85 
3| 270 25 
Z 69 00 
6 117 75 
9 718 63 
6 315 18 
ll 563 41 
3 229 00 
83| 4,718 26 
ST. CLAIR 
4 418 38 
3 200 25 
10 513 75 
i 55 25 
13 685 63 
8 497 25 
5 328 50 
562 00 

302 51 

1 127 00 
2 253 00 
5 228 00 
4 180 50 
1 24 00 
2 43 20 
2 465 75 
4 296 48 
1 1,603 76 
4 354 25 
97 7,539 46 
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pose. 


Whole amount of money raised by tax 
in each township 


build school-houses. 


a) as aE SE CO 
135 00 
445 68 
1,052 70 
1 00 
35 00 
23 00 
109 31 
176 00 
263 25 
. 64 00 
23 00 
a1 25 
248 18 | 
104. 94 r 
152 33 50 0o| 


3,116 59] 2,050 00) 





750 00 
150 00] 


| 


- 200 0o| 


{ 
i 
; 











COUNTY. 

86 75 | 
423 50} 384 00, 
682 25} 390 00 

5 06 87 50 
210 30 
129 00 
117 00 

_ 22 38 | 

637 70] 420 00 

78 00 
147 05 | 
106 50 ,| 
336 27| 175 6 2 

26 oo | 

1,723 54/ 700 00 
"310 011 180 00 
218 33 88 38 
151 00 50 00 


$,630 84) 2,475 45] 





FROM SHIAWASSEE COUNTY. 


ee for which it 
was raised, and the 
amount raised for 
each particular pur- 


: 
| 
| 


repair school-houses. 


86 00 
48 81 
5 63 
23 00 





a 
15 | 
6 


11 00} 
41 78} 
34 85] 
8 00 

25 





225 23] 


10 75 
21 00 





13 ta 
6 0 
58 00 
38 0o| 


10 00 
3 00 


120 00 


68 00 
50 00 


| 


398 63] 
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Fis! 
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ot co} 
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3 a 
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= 3 
EB ti G@ Bt eel) 2a) be 
73 48 ay 
147 10 
295 63} 313 
162,27| 450 
21 
29 25| 107 
51 58) 200 
52. 35 
174 89] 490] 
75.25}  307/ 
14 00} 175 
101 73) 
312.18} 391) 
35 00} 300] 
302 67; 383 
129 00] 124 
1,966 65] 
378 
48 00} 115 
41 75} 250 
500} 243 
99°03]. 360} 
302 00 
155 65 
143 88} 340 
21 88| 168 
t 
40 00/ , 212 
176 
5116} 127 
26 00} 26 
39| 
529 90} 194 
195. 46! 300 
204 77| 444 
30 51 | 
2,138 67) 3368} 
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Amount of mill tax raised in each 
township. 


| 


‘$I 
$3 


3 
Oty 
37 
25 
119 
103 


148 
25 
115 
63 


148 
276 
129 


174 
72 


260 
276 


86 
88 
96 


3,442 
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00| 
00 
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38| 
00 
74 
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99 
76 


78 
28 


00 
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No. children on which public money 


“858 75[ 


has been apportioned. 





122 
31704 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 


531 


| 


money apportioned in 1856. 


107 06 
130 38 
152 64 
225 25 
16 96 
16 96 
39 22 
57 24 
146 81 
110 77 
23 32 
51 94 
242 21 
96 99 
197 69 
64 66 


1,680 10 


k 361 98 
65 19 
221 54 
29 15 
273 48 
1349 94 
147 34 
251 '22 
161 12 
32 33 
212 00 
80 03 
58 83 
21 20 
27 03 
535 83 
m 189 27 
525 76 
104 41 


2,048 65 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


Burr Oak, 


Constantine, 
Fawn River, 


Florence, 
Fiowerfield, 
Leonidas, 


Lockport,.. 
Mendon, 


Sherman, 
Sturgis, 


Rogers, 


Tota), 


Columbia, 


Hamilton,... 


Hartford, 


Keelem.y..... 90%. 


Lawrence, 


La Fayette,. cc. s. 
Pine Groye,. 
PORTALS isin’ 's vie ves 
South Haven, 
Waverly,.... 
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Whole districts. 
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Whole number of children that have 


No. of children in each Township : 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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288 
268 
490 
499 
152 
451 
429 


| 5948] 





16 
114 
249 


| Abel 


| 104 











attended school during the year. 


369 
404 
445 
181 
232 
250 
183 
348 
445 
291 
163 
469 
452 
189 

40 
341 
4800] 











79 
12 
112 
179 
382 
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Average No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 
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that have been employed in each 


Number of qualified male teachers 
Township. 
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Number of qualified female teachers 


that have been employed in each 
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& Bm 
= 2° 
q 3 
Bie 
| 2 
10} $633 38° 
10 865 75 
10 807 383. 
3 362 08 
10 435 50: 
‘9 691 84 
4 412 00 
§ 571 43 
5I 1 177 20 
8 587 00 
440 63 
10} at 244 95. 
"937 63 
3 872 75: 
4 
| 728 50 
99} 10,112 97 
TUSCOLA 
3! 126 23. 
1 39 50 
7 264 27 
5 397 25 
16] 807 25. 
VAN BUREN 
10 431 50 
9 669 53 
846 75 
179 75- 
1 119 50 
1 126 00 
*| 560 55 
5 ‘ 230 00 
8 *. 906 75. 
! ~ 191 00 
6 495 00 
17} 1,274 50 
3 110 19 
430 83. 
1 263 00 
4 151 00 
73 5,875 8h 
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FROM ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 


Parposes for which it) 
was raised, and the; 
amount raised for} 
each particular pur 
pose, 
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$1,190 00) $1,165 00 
157 00 $70 00 
2,255 50| 2,218 00) . 22 00 
100 75| 225 00 12 00 
51 77 16 14 
723 50] 400 00} 150 00 
418 00! 200 00: 40 00 
433 80| 200 00| 58 00| 
818 25} 300 00}. 3 88 
133 32 27 00 
137 59!» 417 50 11 02 
558 38] 125 00 25 00 
697 85! — 400 00 9 00 
124 00! - 52 00} 
40 00 
1,481 25] 1,180 001 231 00 
9,280 96] 6,830 50) 767 04] 
COUNTY. 
180 00} 180.00 
180 00} © 180 00 
171 00} 112 00 | 
90 00} 300 00 45 00 
621 00} 772 00] 45 00| 
COUNTY. 
287 25 63. 00 
783 86] 575 a 28 38 
284 69 80 00 30 38 
108 67 28 00 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856. 


$234 26 
221 54 
289 91 
118 19 
133 03 
183 38 
118 19 
201 93 
286 20 
152 64 
142 04 
259 70 
264 47 

80 56 
239 03 
227 37 
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Cheboyan,........ 
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eevee nees 


Grand Traverse, 7 
Hillsdale, .. 
Tighami,s.... bse. 
Tontajee. ../... shed 
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Van Buren ; ... paie-< 
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No.of districts 
whose School- 
houses are in 
the Counties. 








No. of children in each County be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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841 25) 4,891 
61] 27] 4,147 
lll] 41f ~—-7,901 
86} 31} 6,090 
96, 32| 6,976 
52|. 19] 3,688 
135} 55] 12,004 
87| 36, 5,618 
1 320 
80 26 7,157 
1 120 
76 ye) 6,537 
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153}. 63] ~—«:12,110 
1{ 232 
44 8} 2,502 
18 4} 2,081 
19 5 1,332 
491 19] 3,214 
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98 31 19,128 
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40 
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3,758 5. | 44 
5 206 6, 68 
716) 5. 2 
6,594 6,5 83 
4,154 5rd 45 
8,428 5.5 44) 
6,697 6. 96 
5,058 6. 47 
5,350 4. 53 
2,774 55 42 
9,007 6.7 118 
4,558 6. | 55 
186 4.6; 1 
5,137| 6.5 56 
93) 10. ji 
3,515 6. 
557 D2 ‘ 
201] 5.7 4| 
9,886 6.5 141 
75 4, 1 
1,846 5.8 19 
1,393], 5, 9 
827 Sie 7 
2,819 5 46 
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Number of qualified female teachers 
that haye been employed in each 








1 
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9 
3,474 
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‘=(Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each County 


24.799 97 
295,231 29 


Whole amount of money raised by tax 
; in each County 


9,411 07 
3,755 76 


100 00 
3,674 67 
8,148 80 

7,583 16 

‘! 110 35 

10,262 85 
4,734 18 
7,050 83 
13,061 17 
5,160 06 

10,419 98 
2/263 96 
7,905 19 
3,826 48 

217 00 
6,176 82 


3,934 54 
1,089 89 
1,035 00 
7,331 96 
378 62 
4,252 O1 
4,199 30 
2,208 08 
3,116 59 
5,630 84 
9,280 96 
621 00 
4.481 60 
23,345 77 
28,216 56 


232,134 41| 
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BY COUNTIES, FOR THE YEAR 1855. 


Amount raised to build School houses. 


$2,249 00 
2,627 50 
12,475 00 


1,910 15 


—— 


6,869 7 


3,420 91 


1,201 30 
1,683 44 
720 00 
3,341 11 
85 00 
2,809 50 
1,355 50 
1,787 83 
2,050 00 
2,475 45 
6,830 50 
772 00 
1,801 00 
12,752 00 
6,205 00 








Amount raised to repair Sechool-houses. 


$443 14 
569 60| 
766 65 
597 51 
765 79 
401 44 


440 40 
328 41 
747 66 
98 00 
951 10 


100 to 
438 88] 
276 20 
963 98 
604 80 
655 35 
280 40 
1,364 a 
359 69 
59 82 
537 4 


583 87 
61 00 
28 40 

1,024 41 


362 82 
224 50 
166 00 
225 23 
398 63 
767 04 

45 00 
719 08 

1,015 53 

882 13 
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130 00 90 
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451 
900 81} 3,676 
1,584 48] 4,670 
2,312 95] 6,387 
40 95} 191 
4,113 07| 7,802 
1,532 40| 4,891 
1,805 71} 4,147 
5,271 54] 7,701 
4,677 55} 6,090 
2,212 47| 6,976 
1,663 98] 3,609 
5,907 19) 12,061 
1.688 s 5,548 
125 00] 320 
4,295. 49; 7,028) 
| 120! 
2,793 59| 6,982, 
155 36| 824 
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8,097 44| 12,205 
326 2 232 
869 09] 2,532 
1,228 34| 2,084 
615 38] 1,332 
858 75| 3,170 
3,442 75| 6,089 
3,328 75| 5,948 
132 5 483 
1,428 78| 3,263 





6,215 49 10,584 
2.668 71] 19,011 
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| Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1856. 


p16 86 
1,799 88 
2,812 71 
3,388 23 
4,385 84 
2,476 16 


239 08 
1,948 28 
2,475 10 
3,440 31 

101 28 
4,150 96 
2,592 28 
2,197 91 
4,097 30 
3,227 70 
3,714 08 
1,912 77 
6,362 12 
2,962 92 

169 60 
3,724 84 

63. 60 
3,670 70 

436 72 

133 56 
6,468 65 

122 96 
1,395 75 
1,104 52 

705 96 
1,680 10 
2,647 65 
3,152 44 

255 99 
1,702 36 
5,604 09 

10,103 15 


99,938 76 
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5388 NOTES. 


NOTES TO THE FOREGOING ABSTRACTS. 


Some discrepancies will be found in the foregoing Ab- 
stracts, occasioned, generally, by supplementary returns 
and apportionments, for errors of previous years, corrected 
under sec. 9 of “An act prescribing the duties of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.” (Comp. laws, chap. 74.) 
The principal of these are noted below. A few are not 
noted. The letters. refer to the townships indicated in the 
Abstracts. 

The following sums are included in the apportionment of 
the Primary School Interest for the year 1855, and are for 
errors in the apportionment on the Reports for the year 
1854 : 


g@ Ooldwatet, Brdnchicoutityi... . ics fe.» » deetnoee' sb $12 96 
Burlington, Galhauwg ir" "os apm 3 beens eee 48 96 
ce Tekonsha, “ cee eae ee ets 21 12 
d Atlas, AON GREG et EO, YAR. . By ss ene 34 08 
e Grand Blane; “ iY | Be RE 10 56 
F Thetford, F. se LA» tp wees «eee 10 56 
gq Walker, Kent Th AE ee oe 16 80 
Muskegon, Ottawa .0 aie. .us wh. + pee eee 53. 79 
k Berlin, Sie’ Chaar, hb figs et ON. pe ee, 168 00 
l Clay, KS Seah, ee, ae Ee 166 56 
m Riley, a i a tp PN ph 85 92 


” Greenfield, : Wayne, fo 42. . csi :. 3s hemes 28 32 
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that have been employed in each 


Number of qualified female teachers 
township. 
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Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each township. 


$930 
91 
112 
136 
306 
485 
682 
26 
193 
385 
188 
453 
303 
310 
472 
55 
291 


$368 
430 
116 
449 
539 
1,511 
135 
298 
668 
339 
383 
627 
229 
414 
249 
264 
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Whole amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each Township. 


$645 50 
134 00 
105 00 
612 42 
317 52 
153 02 
406 23 
408 75 
233 08 
110 60 

42 00 
360 64 
609 00 

50 00 
132 25 
175 00 
735 00 
240 24 
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Amount raised by rate bill. 
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No. of children on which public money 


has been apportioned. 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 


money apportioned in 1857. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


No. of Districts whose School-houses 
are in each Township. 


No. of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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FROM CALHOUN COUNTY. 


Whole amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each township. 


$1,131 69 
127 84 
2,670 45 
386 46 
95 50 
225 00 
22 22 
45 58 
657 75 
849 59 
349 50 
269 68 
485 00 
568 79 
2,621 26 
214 00 
220 64 
210 | 

















595 82 
250 02! 


~ 11,997 44] 


$191 00 
150 00 
169 50 
293 32 

71 50 
111 80 
118 08 
143 27 
385 06 
205 75 

1,590 02 

27 00 
174 74 
179 is 





3,810 22| 
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Amount raised by rate bill. 











299 92 
289 20 
281 79 
460 10 
137 85 
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1,249 57 
306 17 
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349 26 
167 14 
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No. of children on which public mone 


has been apportioned. 





6,492 61 


178 90 
288 68 
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243 41 
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188. 12 
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295 07 
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289 











297 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1857. 


$316 94 
185 1b 
647 18 
188 15 
144 16 
175 96 
166 95 
1538 17 
166 95. 
274 01 
187 09 
200 87 
175 96 
188 15 
602 61 
182 85 
138 86 
168 01 
199 28 
157 41 


4,569 66. 


$201 93: 
165 36 
175 96 
252 28. 
119 78 

59 36. 
150 52 
108 65 
146 81 
181 79 
281 96 
330 72 
164 83 
128 79 
175 43 


2,644 17 


335 51 


$243 27. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


are in each Township. 


No. of Districts whose School houses 
No. of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 
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that have been employed in each 


been taught by qualified teachers. 
Township. 


Average No. of months schools have 
Number of qualified male teachers 
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Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each Township. 


| 
$169 72 
203 30 
369 49! 
212 94 
900 15 
414 00 
438 03 
465 28 
333 75 
305 66 
258 00 
361 50 
366 87 
354 09 
422 79 
344 00 


5,919 57| 











961 72 
346 41 
187 75 
852 88 
511 02 
312 30 
542 75 

{1,562 17 
566 58 
934 70 
466 52 

44 50 
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673 50 
412 46} 


8,714 51| 





FROM CLINTON COUNTY. 


Whole amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each Township. 


$1388 50 
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317 81 
251 60 
38 50 
236 55 
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147 60 
341 00 
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288 56 
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Fpemgos raised by rate-bill. 
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Amount of Primary School ‘chek 
money apportioned in 1857. 


$ 83 74 


96 46 
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235 32 
125 61 
188 33 
167 48 
139 39 
115 54 
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128 26 
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Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each township. 
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FROM GENESEE COUNTY. 





Whole amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each Township. 


$471 00 
471 21 
1,489 18} 
149 68 
119 00 
445 20 
558 00 
112 18 
1,573 31 
411 00 
199 01 
176 75 
560 41 
403 57 
186 80 
135 63 
165 29 
218 75 
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3 75 
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Amount raised by rate-bill, 
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children on which public money 
has been apportioned. 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1857. 





$ 81 00 250 $132 50 
294 57 614 325 42 
109 47 386 204 58 
273 05 325 172 25 
207 32 258 136 74 
539 58 583 308 99 

9 00 170 90 10 
211 86 301 159 53 
832 92 922 488 66 
171 51 357 189 21 
214 08 242 128 26 
283 02 418 221 54 
342 58 415 219 95 

75 63 85 45 05 
320 68 445 235 85 
220 116 60 
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$41 50 48 $25 44 

64 50 109 57 77 

89 00 97 51 41 

38 20 14 

| 60 31 80 

26 00 65 34 45 

171 00 417 221 01 
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FROM HILLSDALE COUNTY. 


Number of children on whom public 
money has been apportioned. 


——————— 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money appurtioned in 1857. 











417 
221 
516 
418 
1255 
543 
528 
885 
526 
367 
566 
372 
347 
516 
255 
411 
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418 
238 
313 
395 
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379 
223 
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287 
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$276 13 
221 O1 
117 13 
273 48 
291 54 
665 15 
287 79 
279 84. 
204 05 
278 78 
194 51 
299 98 
197 16 
183 92 
278 48: 
135 15. 
217 83 
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136 21 
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126 14 
165 89 
209 35 
402 80 
95 93 
200 87 
118 19 
157 94 
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152 64 
233 73 
56 71 
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Plainfield, ....i4. 
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Wyoming, 


‘Grand Rapids City,.........---.-- 
‘Grand Rapids,.... 


Vergennes,........ 
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No. of Districts whose School-houses 


are in each Township. 


No. of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
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Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 
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6 324 268 
7 385 326 
9 613 485 
8 423 300 
7 309 284. 
15 1687 1045 
10 368 265 
6 199 180 
8 311 219 
8 342 315 
8 329 112! 
9 490 388 
6 416 440 
6 226 173 
4 109 82 
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8 321 303; 
6 246 217 
1 417 259 
6 1638 168 
8 312} 250 
10| 403 345 
7 270 224 
6 289) 234 
5 164 119 
6 218| 197 
3| 1873 1258 
9} 352 250} 
6| 280 308 
8 340 250 
1 23 11 
7 286 211 
9 389 296 
6 316 239 
6 168 119 
1 64 64 
10 4992 455 
g 359 240) 
8 354 = 
A 8099 6174 
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FROM KALAMAZOO COUNTY. | O09 
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FROM IONIA COUNTY. 
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9 308 69 
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2| 106 25 
12} 479 77 
5} 365 00 
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16 875 04 
14 726 75 
298 50 
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10 $653 00 
10 748 75 
18 1,186 98 
7 770 17 
6 386 50 
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Whole amount of money raised by tax 


upon property fn each Township. 


Amount raised by rate bill. 


No. of children on which public money 
has been apportioned 
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505. 


Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportuoned 1n 1857 








$522 66 
980 90 
160 00 
189 00 
450 rH 
477 40| 
145 28 

2,495 81 
519 78 
350 00 
584 08 
121 24 

1,090 46; 
777 20 
2638 58 
336 00 





9,585 57 


319 12 
15 47 
746 45 
572 571 
21 50}, 
7,631 13 
881 20 
103 14 
509 .8 
234 54 
274 19 
192 64 
94 29 
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304 51) 
159. 19 
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216 
224 
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405 
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245 
497 
402 
295 
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336 
578 
355 
217 
1882 
580 
358 
485 
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369 
374 
290 
320 
366 
296 
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$ 92 22: 
148 40 
53 00 
114 48 
118 72 
301 04 
214 65 
B55 46 
159 53 
80 74 
212 00 
129 85. 
263 41 
213 06 
156 35.- 
89 57 


2,552 48 
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178 08 
306 34 
188 15. 
115 O1 
997 46 
307 40: 
189 74. 
257 05 
311 64 
195 57 
198 22 
153 70 
169 60 
1438 98 

#161 25, 
293 62 


4,407 08 


* This amount includes $4 37, apportioned on the Report for 1855, which was then by an 


error omitted. 
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TOWNSHIPS. 
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Whole number of children that have 
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= No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 
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Number of qualified female teachers 
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Average No. of months schools have 
been tauzht by qualified teachers. 
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Whole amount of money raised by tax| 
upon property in each township. 


Amount raised by rate bill. 
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No, children on which public money) 

has been apportioned. 

Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1857. 
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3, 641 63 
154 76 
221 01 
4,326 92 
51 41 
2,703 53 
2,552 48 
4.407 08 
3,575 38 
4,292 47 
2,031 49 
6,379 08 
2,953 16 
3 910 87 
179 14 
46 64 
"7 38 
119 78 
60 95 
485 48 
3,825 OL 
226 31 
6,503 10 
8 48 
143 10 
1,649 89 
1,303 27 
783 87 
1,912 77 
3,460 37 
3,244 66 
355 10 
1,987 50 
5,839 54 
11,290 59 
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No.of distri’ts| 4 Ve 4 aes ts] a 
whose school-| * |; s.. | Se \a = | a 3 ¢ 
houses are in} -*& = | © 2 8 8 
= a2 RD 2 oq 
each town- Ze | B's | > 9 ne Pi 3 
ship. pe eo | 28 wo ov ro 
om as he DB ce ‘aa 
Ac 2 bo oats ae EBS or 
ws os ae e a 2s z 
° m ga g o 6 
a tH as 4.8 ge 38 Spe 
TOWNSHIPS. oe oe ioe! om 1° Sy 2. 
3 | Fg Se a b | 8 a9 8 
ye 1 eh | pa Se es eee 
2 wat = . 3 “i : = o 7 @®. 7 a 
e ("2 | 8 | #3 | ee | ees sea| #E 
ig re og ag or peg! VA 5 st 
=) ae 2 4 a0 2. A eee | oS 
= we oe? AS So 2ee|e2ee = 
3 3) | & oe | 5 ® 84°] 838 3 
s By z| pad oe se $s 
Ss | Cy z = | A Zz B 
Allegan, ........ } 7 I bil 355 6.5 2 14 $933 84 
ARCO s. | ic og es a eye 3 45 27 3.3 sb 3 114 50 
Cheshire, ........ 5 1 120 106 4. 1 4 149 63 
DDOET 4s \erojns oyaracettstavetid 6 1 168 67 5.2 hes 4 151 75 
Fillmore, ......5..] 3 140 88 8.8 3 233 50 
Ganges, . oni as vs vi 4 2 204 176 5.1 2 6 444 75 
Gun Plain,....4... 7 1 337 281 7.3 4 12 853 50 
Heath, .. 00 ccs se 3 68 49 3. 4 66 50 
Hopkins, 4 1 148 122 5. 2 7 264 75 
Leighton,, .... ss. 6 1 164 97 6. 1 6 283 25 
EABUIATE 5/7 oie ia: \siaya's 3 105} 98 5. 2 3 255 50 
MEIN, <iks/0 carci. e 4 1 218 184 6.21 2 8 472 00 
Monterey, ..... 5 265 155 7.3 3 5 441 13 
Newark, .p.sscs0. 4 178 104 5.1 6 268 50 
Otsego, .....0. aa 6 366 299 6.1 3 6} 552 04 
Oversea, , oi 00g. 4's 2 110}. 67 4.5 2 196 81 
Pine Plains,....«.; 2 37 34 3.5] 2 58 00 
BIBI, 50's ajeteiaree ee 3 101 55 3.4 ; 3| $8 50 
Trowbridge, ...... 6 1 281 231 5.7 4 9 447 66 
Watgony duis vedi i u 228 181 B.1 y 9}. 487 50 
Wayland, 0s h. tas 4 2 234 125 4.9)°? 1 6 345 50 
Totaljias.t OM” 138]. a0NBP B00] Be 31; 122, 7,109 11 
BARRY 
PSAYTIAS pe ohs se . 1} 289 239 5.7 4 10 616 73 
WALLY) tat cuba st 7 2 287 374 6. 4 12 624 50 
Baltimore,....... ; 6 176 107 4.8 1 6 226 38 
Castleton, ........ ic 1 297 263 6. 5 12) 564 78 
CALTON, 03. 6.692% 0 5 3 290 273 5.8 2): 12 518 00 
Hastings, .......6 4 1 467 1238 5.2 3 8 1,393 00 
OL ; 8 117 106 4. 1 5 197 50 
REVAL, “nip'e'> wiard olen’ 6 232 211 5.5 4 6 474 50 
Johnstown, ....... 7 2 279 218 5.5 1 14 561 31 
Maple Grove, ..... 4 1 1738 1380 6. 2 7 324 25 
Orangeville, ..... 3 1 261 199 6.2, 5 4 487 25 
Praimeville, ...... 5 2 328 280 7.3 3 11 649: 75 
Rupland, v.10 000 6 6 178 148 6. 1 10 379 75 
Thornapple, ...... 6 332|. 262 5.3 1 7 558 50 
Woodland,........ 4 1 21 171 6.6 3 7 376 00 
Yankee Springs,... 8 2 137 123 5.6 3 6 399 00 
Total,.s-.-.1 . 88| 17]. 4054]. 9227) 6.8) 43, 187, 8,351 20 
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ba Purposes for which it SS a Be 2 
$ 5 was raised, and the | " FS | E | E 
aa amvunt raised for S g Eos 
ms each particular pur- a | M 2 
Be _pose._ S rS ay Sm 
2a Toe Be See He 2 oy) Ee £4 
bs * 5 e Ps Phe ed 
a g z 2 a q ce 5 
S a 3 3 oI ae i a Bue 
= 3 o 2 Sa ES eo 
te > S 4 > $ | , zB a 8S 
$$ a 3 4 E ate ag. | Ee 
+o re 8 < eS has a FS ae 
aa 2° a 2 mz | | eR 
8 $s a Ds g 5 ° wc ° = 
pe eS} S 3 & a = as 
2a 3 a 3 ‘a 3 e s 
os 2 5 ° }. ey ° 2 
S a a ig ae | 5 - 5 
s a < a x A x ; 
$761 30 $218 50 $88 00} $66 51} 300 $388 26 er $255 50 
82 50 q | 2629) 128 62 $3 22. 50 
168 76 44 18 56 00 58 08 169 $5 82 ip 60 00 
350 00 350 00 5 00 72 84 238 90 45 00 
270 00 44 00 81 21 131! 130 29 140 70 00 
216 04 67 00 19 56 $38| 68 39 208 104 00 
544 33 75 00 24 00 224 10 551 246 34 337 168 50 
542 75 470 00 19 50 154 87 50 68 34 00 
571 18 527 18 14 00 TAT 197 50 10 148 74 00 
276 82 150 00 11 50 82 81} 208 91 22 142 71 00 
42 00 4 00 638 52{ 284 77 88 105 52 50 
133 25 50 00 185 78; 3800 144 11 218 109 00 
473 54 425 00 50 00 159 119 86 265 132.50 
434 65 200 0- 113 00! 148 65 160) 80 26 178 _ 89 00 
237 25 46 50 45 00 410 299 60 366 183 00 
162 54 : 42 26 11 78 130 110 55 00 
54 00 24 00 37 18 50 
149 00 60 00 94; 76 00 101 50 50 
187 50 179 00 190 28 333 281 140 50 
236 05 65 00 18 52 115 68 268 118 0 598 114 00 
209 00 23 50 40 00 106 30 230 88 76 234; 117 00 
6102 46] 2,777 81] 683 78] 1,589 02| 4782; 2,215 68, 3932; 1,966 00 
COUNTY. 
412 47| 180 00 6 00 242 54| 512 105 60 289} 144 50 
868 36; 372 50 9 00 285 66 285 129 00 287 143 50 
575 00 866 00 9 75 1 67 185 144 60 164 82 00 
408 59 180 00 42.76 104.49; 282 59 97 297 148 50 
ei 11 63 00 37 130 88 54 74 290 145 00 
968 62 5 00 369 13 194 25 467 233 50 
278 00 200 00 42 83; 187 117 58 50 
191 25 75 00 33 12 180 93 273 110 00 232 116 00 
394 09 285 00 7 00 148 14 341 z| 139 50 
492 56 340 00 12 00 69 83 136 114 40 1738 86 50 
241 22 3 46 Ziekb 66 00 261) ‘130 50 
709 99 4038 22 20 00 237. 75 132 00 228 164 00 
262 6 48 40 19 00 118 97 sa 96 21 v7 89 06 
560 28 175 00 37 53 128 97 333 82 58 332 166 00 
322 00 300 00 2 00 133 29! 280 77 00 211 105 50 
115 01 2400! 128 11{ 537 69 24 137 68 50 ~ 


"6,671 20} 2,988 12) 230 99| 2,350 14) 73698/ 1,485 59) 4042, 2,021 00 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


Bortrand,. 20.4... 
Buchanan, ....... 
Chickaming, ...... 
WGaHen, 6... Fide... 
MAAPAT ceca cok es 
IBC gs 5 53s Vue a0 
New Buffalo,...... 
Niles, 
OFronoko,. ; 3 Fra. 


eee eran toes 


St. Joseph,..¥2.... 
Three Oaks,....... 
Watervleit, ....... 
Weesaw,-..... AH 


Total, .disien'ae | 


Algansee,......... 
Batavia,.....odess 
SIOGHGLs. 00's wereld id oe 


eee ewes eee 


«reer eres 


Girard, 
Gilead.’ ...%< hese. 
Kinderhook, 
Matteson, ........ 
INGO, >: .. Vaedhs.. 
BOWS. s&s Sere Re. | 


eeeew ee 


SUINOY, 2... cekseo a: 


eeeoeveve 


sree eee eens 


POtal, .osevsecd 


No. of districts 
whose school- 
houses are in 
each town. 
ship. 

















B 
8 
Bop Ss 
A |: 
2 Pe 
S 3 
Ee ee 
6 1 
6 2 
4 4 
10 1 
6 
2 
3 
3 
4 j 
i] 4 
aw 4 
7 
14 1 
6 
1 
2 2 
6 
5 1| 
97} «17] 
8 
9 2 
5 2 
5 3 
7 
3 3 
9 3 
6 3 
4 
ah | 
7 2 
4 
6 3 
5 5 
é 2 
8 5 
96 3 


No. of children in each township be- 
tween the ages of 4and 18 years. 








168 
6,400] 


297 
348 
365 
ss 





384 
222 
1,113 
393 
248 
139 
324 
205 
418 
764 
380 
641 


6,621] 





Whole number of children that have; 
attended school during the year. 





83 
120| 


1 pe 
304 
491 
223 
127 
152 
196 
138 


4,869) 





296) 
371| 
343 

300 
162 
210 
823 
399 
243 
112 
354 
192 
357 
694 
243 
571 


5,670] 











Average No. of months schools have 


been taught by qualified teachers. 
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qualified male teachers 


th»t have been employed in each 


Number of 
township. 
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Number of qualified female teachers 
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4 
Ou Com O 00 OD 


bo 


bo 
Hk od bo OO +3 


i 
2 
144] 


* 


Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each.township. ~ 


a ee nn ner eS | ee ae 


14,409 28 


BRANCH 


15 


16|. 
12]. 


19 


666 30 
691 25 
515 75- 
523. 37 
402 38 
444 87 

2,591 87 

“166 50 

362 50 
280 00 
555 00 
393 12 
592 00 


1,446 69 


"7117 20: 
1.318 88 


169} 12,267 68. 


oe pad) es + i)! Sede? Ee 
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bel Pucposes for which it MS ot las ¥} 
s. was raised, and the eB 3 | a rs 
as amount raised for ‘s F = 
2 5 each particu'ar pur ee £ 2 AR 
2s pose 7 ~ Bnd am 
oe = a 2 Ag 38 
2 3. 2 cm 
eS : of a 6 *& che ae 
23 2 ® + i) wid ‘46 a. 
¢ 2 @ 3 at aie! i bho 
Ag B 8 - g a th ae 
os Lo 3 > & ae a2 EB 
% ® ° 8 a n 8 oO ov Ay o 
4 a, ° a wm 2 
82 Beal )% a z % Sy s> 
2 ° tis o@ 
gm Rn te - a ea a 
aq s ‘3 a S nS 3 $3 
QE " a 5 ea 3 % gk 
gs B g 3 3 | g . 8 
E a a 4 2 < ae « 
$ 91 21 $ $ 22 OV $236 45; 461 $133 65 275: $137 50 
227 49 | 10 00 411 43 623 215 28 562 181 00 
433 00 125 00 27 31 310 38 416 120 00 341 170 50. 
1,397 88]. 1,200 00 15 00 378 85 §43 A470 24 551 275 50 
1,210 97 10 00 238 33 475 252 96 568 284 00 
249 50 58 95 88 14 96 48 00 
261 75 180 00 71 36 240 86 13 212 106 00 
254 30 200 00 25 00 73 66! 323 63 05 96 48 00 
62 00 | 5 00 42 49 397 91 00 150 75 60 
100 00 | 171 85 50 
8,937 19 200 00 72 25). 2,597 24 765 1,189 45 1,506 753 00 
559 21 150 00 39 00 287 16 300 283 07 383 191 50 
741 25 364 31 20 00 254 06 407 244 20 531 265 50 
801 25 186 00 6 50 147 78 195 127 73 254 127 00 
1,909 30; 1,909 30 170 367 28 250 125 00 
373 00 22 00 84 00 100 100.90 184 92 00 
805 00 125 00 40 00 61 26 426 192 34 259 129 50. 
509 00 246 00 | 60 15 300 81 00 168 84 00 
17,823 80] 4,879 61] 414 06| 5.307 55) 6,141| 4,056 42] 6,357, 3,178 50 
COUNTY. 
305 82 135 00 4 00 357 34 440 113 00 297 148 50 
910 28 720 00 28 00 167 54 322 194 52 358 174 00. 
613 89 460 80 67 25 62 49 370 173 05 365 182 50 
695 50 500 00 34 00 55 18 417 215 16 380 190 00° 
214 23 75 00 70 02 384 192 00 
297 sl 250 00! 229 97 397 70 00 222 111 00 
2,035 05 327 50 655 00 589 86 408 900 32 1,118 556 50 - 
239 27 180 00 17 81 348 26 254 199 50 393 196 50 
190 11 22 00 15 65 150 121 69 248 124 00 
- 262 50 200 00 15 00 129 61 349 100 00 139 69 50 
796 94 545 46 48 00 258 12 420 120 92 328 164 00 
95 53 8 00 127 03 396 86 68 205 102 50 
224 50 32 65 84 36 498 139 00 428 214 00 
1,595 80} 1,300 00 34 68 551 18 421 393 00 764 382 00 
264 00 27 79 164 28 125 225 08{ 380 190. 00 
805 00 61 85 593 91 420] 232 92 641 320 50° 
9,045 92] 4,593 76) 1,011 03| 3,804 80] 6,385, 3,285 74] 6,635; 3,317 50 
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No ofdistricts| 4 2 4 aa Bes a 
whose school} * ss || 38 ee Se bs 
houses are in} 2 a oe P| FI = 
each town| 43 So 3s'o 2A o 4 ° 
shi a> am Se * sae 
ship. ge ails 32 = oe ro 

a ~ ~ oo a aD é 
or | | o = Te pd 
25 as no fe Sa . 
aa tH o0 eat Ag B, g 
os me 8 gs cat rc] ge 
raines B g S| io) 
Fite as ag Zo <3 ® aoe 
p22 f , mal a] id] o 
5 2 mw | &d Pa 3-4) aD 43 q 8 
m qv ie Soe 32 3 oo 
ie] oe pe | ga ae ae 3° 28, 
i —_ 2 . a 
Fa os 3S | e ro) Ds D3 
e) 5 | Be | fo | ae eee) soe 8 & 
| § on av os nag waa d 
o no} 4 D o & ws sea Zeé ed 
com ~~ oo a o ae 3 — 
° © _& os B® Aao |] 8#a5 8 
q s on | 438 sate) sre shH S 
Ee fy 4 = < A Zz = 






































i 
BP Te aR ae 5 2 631 7.6 7 $1,029 

B24 312): 1h aa 5 1 281 246 73 + 8 425 41 
Battle Creek,....-. 6 a. 'as7ayy 1149 6.9 7 18 3,493 95 
Bedtords .... .. avige 7 2 370 289 te 4 14 _ 8389 38 
Burlington, ....... a 3 273 184 5.5 3 9 480 47 
Clarence, .......%. | 4 2 217 221 6.8 5 8 479 OL 
Clarendon, ........ 4 2 336) 317 re 4 8 823 50 
GONVIB E.'s. Ss atte 5 1 313) 233 7.5 12 32 627 45 
Rekford, .......Ji2. | 6 gq 335} 316 1.4 7 8 $23. 00 
Himmed,..... seve 9 1 474 400 7.5 7 13 942 39 
Fredonia, .....:... 7} 3 392 354 6.5 8 138 981 63 
Homer, ; 4 2 369 335 6.8 3 8 648 59 
3 hi ° + 2 278 261 6.5 a 9 499 75 
LOUROWES oi. se oe ofsdre 6 2 297 299 6. 5 10 562 71 
Marshall, ......... 4 4 1875 340 be 8 16 3,314 23 
Marengo, 2.60. chs 7 1 329 208 6.3 5 9 814 83 
Newton, ....1.. see 3 5 358 298 (he 5 11 642 50 
Pennfield,......... 5 2 313 325 6. 7 8 581 38 
Sheridan, .....0%5. 5 2 340 259 rat 3 7 686 50 
mekonsha,.......4+ 5 1 300 301 v1 5 7 600 39 
Total, <3. 9.3 | 105) 44) 8518] 6853] 6.8| 113] 222} 19,206 07 
CASS 
Calving i... ... Had. 8 1 411 45 3.4 3 9 526 00 
Howards i... ..igies | 8 | 370 2 5.5 3 11 840 75 
Jefferson, ......... 7 364 307 5.5 6, 9 744 50 
La Grange,........ 5 2} 480 455 7.2 15 8| 1,128 25 
Masonse < oc. ood Bas 5} 236) 235 rs i 6 630 50 
Marcellus,......... 5 103 169} 5. 2 6 392 75 
Milton)... .... eshis 5 1 243 241 7.2 4 10 ' 780 06 
Newburgh,,..... ra 4} Why 244 164 6.4 1 10 405 91 
WAG sss. 08 oak 4 1 292 290 72% 2 8 748 25 
Penn,. F 6 1 317 311 5.8 5 2 773 02 
Porters’... ss «dials 11 577 523 6. | 6 14 1,188 78 
Pokagon, .... .dGes 4 3 375 246 6.1 6 7 754 50 
Silver Creek,...... 7 1 676 178 6.7} ° 6 li 1,137 20 
Volinigg:. os. ses 6 245 214 6.3 | 3 9 598 50 
Wayne, .........05 5 2 332 260 6.3 5 111 =» 704 60 
Total,..: whee } 90[ 14)”. 6356) 3840) 6.2| 71/ 131} 11,298 57 
CHEBOYGAN 

Duncan,........6% | 1 44 181| a) 40 00 
paverness,....-... 1 70| | 52 | | 172 00 
Total»... +. eter arias ae | sama l l 212 00 

‘ CHIPPEWA 


Sault Ste Marie,...] 1 ee) Damme 13 ai FL 1| | 506 20 
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- 
g 
BS 
tos] a] 
g E pose. 
2a 
| 
a3 a 
50 2 
Ba 2 
om = 
-— = 
ao = 
geo) & 
BA a 
By i! 
coo . 
Ss g 
= & 
S768 25 $637 76 
644 58 475 00 
4,475 62| 2,100 00 
324 79 
5869 60 255 00 
148 41 15 00 
316 63 200 00|. 
828 64 725 51 
301 67 
824 60 300 00 
185 15 
215 60 150 00 
121 50 7 75 
337 50 239 50 
1,876 23 
184. 75 37 00 
500 98 224 50 
» 346 52 200 00 
442 51 83 00 
172 91 
13,386 45] 5,649 91] 
COUNTY. 
102 00 40 00 
240 00 175 00 
72 00 
2,042 98 1 50 
77 60 
346 44 218 00 
105 50 
102 00 100 00 
50 80 
581 17 
535 50 430 00 
920 56, 809 00 
1,592 88) 1,150 00 
250 83 
582 51 250 00 
7,602 77| 3,164 50| 
COUNTY. 
50 50 
* 75 00 
125 50} | 
COUNTY. 
80 00} ~—- 80 00 


Purposes for which it 


wa~ raised, and the 
amount raised — for 
each particular pur- 





| 





| 
| 





| 


To repair school houses. 


$230 68 

19 95 
00 
70 10 
00 
00 
86 
00 
00 
96 
79 
00 














7 00 
35 
75 
00 
00 





63 
30 
36 
15 32 
30 81 
1,302 57] 








37 48 
25 00 
8 00 





24 38 
15 00 
48 | 


28 19 
13 00) 
49 00' 
15 00 
13 45 
54 50 
64 00 


395 50] 








| 


| 


Amount raised by rate bill. 


$220 28 
113 34 
1,379 98 
256 88 
163 00 
209 79 
267 11 
286 66 
224 471 
312 07 
441 00 
165 66 
285 16 
268 17 
1,751 91) 
333 40 
289 04 
102 31 
330 63 
220 97 











7,621 83] 11,126] 


142 71| 
281 72 
104 59} 
302 19 
376 30 

97 00 
288 79 
135 91 
424 47 
191 79 
464 60 
233 19 
182 | 











92 45 
146 36 


3,464 95] 


28 ey 


28 84| 


| 


Number of volumes in each Township 


library. 
Township 


7 

| 
a 
hia 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 























738 $500 34 
432 137 48 
1166 703 60 
567 166 44 
144 16} 
450 58 12 
600 124 85 
500 206 32 
696 237 09) 
500 422 20 
482 924 91 
701 300 43 
405 72 78 
181 11 
1066 
772 306 94 
392 133 88 
540 234. 64 
551 202 93 
568 145 88 
4,504 10] 
400 158 50 
500 217 64 
500 447 58 
408 145 41 
430 119 57 
630 229 63 
436 127 31 
430 
550 321 18 
656 262 19 
400 418 21 
Y 171 19] 
5757| 2,618 41] 
| aI si 
l 11 16| 
400} 100 00} 


No. of children on which public money 
has been apportioned. 














300 


9026] 


851 
370 
364 
480 
236 
162 
243 
244 
292 
317 
577 
3875 
629 

2 
8932 


5217| 


zal 
70] 


521 


Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858 


$315 59 
140 59 
683 50 
185 00 
186 50 
156 00 
168 00 
156 50 
167 50 
237 00 
196 00 
184 50 > 
166 00 
148 60 
687 50 
154 00 
154 00 
156 50 
165 00 
150 00 


4,513 00 


175750 
185. 00 
182 00 
240 00 
118 00 

81 00 
121 50 
122 00 
146 00 
158 50 
288 59 
187 50 
314 50 
122 50 
166,00 


2,608 50 


35 00 
35 00 


260 50 
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No.of distri’ts(~ v o 2a 2A uD ey 
whose school | “© a | a. fa | 33 33 2 
houses are in| -S'3 a3 me Gt 2° 2 
ad 2d ee Sa a 
each Town| GA a 3 £5 3 -S 
orm q as 2d = 2 nm 
as 5k 2 ey aS a3 
as | 32 | 28 | Fa | ee at 
ext ae} o3 lod = 2° 
2 D oy do as do oP Ses 
TOWNSHIPS. | # a sc |Sa |e ES 
ete | oe. 68 | o2 1 83 21 ee ‘3 
3 a=) B = s 2 ° g oe cok » 4 
3 | S23 | 8y ISP [ekalsfap Be 
Aj; 4/83 | ®B } ef |.4¢/.42]) 8° 
. i} Pia 8 o8 80 gf 2,8) o,a e 
= S oo ALE & > 23.82) Sst ~ 
° 2 .E os 5 2 fig o-| gas5 a 
Batis tistse ss ves F a 3 181 Lig 4.6 2 9 $286 76 
Bengal,.... 3 2 201 146 4.8 3| 6 309 17 
Bingham, -.... of 3 3 352 254 5.7 4 7 471 25 
Dalley a0, 2.000 os 6 1 252 140 4.1 3| 288 35 
De Witte... ke 6 445 333 ca 4| 9 863 44 
Duplain, \ 6 1 265 227 6.2 4 6 463 47 
Wage, 8s... ae vag 5 1 254 272 6. | 5 6 568 50 
BasOSy. Fis’. ose ced 5 1 349 310 5.3 4 5 645 25 
Greenbush, ....... 6 307 253 5.1 3 6 336 00 
Lebaoon,.......... 5 242 226 5.8 2 11 408 50 
OUVEPH Pei... oso 5 160 162 4.7 3 6 286 00 
Ovid ih. Boy... sass 4 3| 236 5.8 3 9 434 75 
Rileyges daa... weck 4 2) 226 5.8 ‘| 7 467 50 
Vietery Sy, co. 8k 5 189 5.3 3 6 384 57 
Watertown,....... 4 1 232 5.2 ‘| 7 431 75 
Westphalia, ...... 8 362 4.2 1 7 337/18 
Thtel,...0. 45 18] 4,253) 5.3; 114] 6,885 43 
EATON 
Bellevue, .}... 6.4. 2) 524 5.3 8 11 808 87 
Je 0): ee aits 230 43 4 5 381 00 
Brookfield,:....... 2 231 4.6 4 8 449 26 
Carmelj..... sec. 0 516 5.8 4 10| 1,064 79 
Chester es eee os oid 2: 323 5.3 3 138 552 10 
Doitsp sey ..c. 055 2 216 4.9 2 10 408 25 
Hatom, Wie. 00 ep 2 359 6,8 4 10 657 32 
Eaton-Rapids,..... 1 878 nl 9 21 1,753 63 
Kalamoy?. .'. ws <8 3 414 6.6 3 16 708 52 
Oni ay sees... vate S's, HED 6.7 5 12 923 58 
ROKANG gerd. oes s ote 276 6.2 5 6 484 59 
Sunfield, ....... ie 42 55 | 2 104 60 
Vermontville, .... 4 244 5.8 1 10 529. 00 
Waltoaji.. 0.04: 281 6.2 2| 9 299 88 
Windsor........... a 8611 5.8 6 8 507 02 
Total,.......| 21' 5,404 Tol] 9,682 2 
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Se ee Le 
$498 54) $360 oa 
195 50 200 00| 
487 00} 405 00 
283 00 180 00 
527 68 340 00 
331 00 205 00 
315 00 110 00 
96 92| 
134 27 
371 21 50 0o| 
272 75 275 00/ 
515 88 224 00} 
133 41 
274 00 160 00 
356 08 
154 50 129 00 
4,946 04| 2,638 88] 
COUNTY. 
1,988 47! 1.722 be 
229 59 
362 78 188 00 
500 14 130 00 
239 41 17 28 
172 80 
246 42 
939 a 350 00 
793 91 350 00} 
930 87 301 00 
557 51 421 39 
215 00} 150 00 
761 85 370 00 
759 90) 444 00 
107 67 200 90 
8,706 23) 3,649 42} ” 





FROM CLINTON COUNTY. 


Purposes for which it yoR 


was raised, and the 
amount raised for 
each particular pur: 


T4 


— 


repair School-houses. 











527 00| 


50 00} 
23 51 
23 78 
82 00 
39 00 
44 00 

6 60 

137 92 

185 73 
68 29 
25 12 

2 00 
84 00 
27 00 
20 00 


818 95| 
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Amount raised by rate: bill 


$124 55 


108 11 
73 53 
37 23 

161 31| 

148 60 

147 40 

228 97 
44 65 

119 45 
94 90 

153 50 
65 90 

110 74 

1138 59 
16 25 








1,748 68] 4,645) 71 


242 16 
53 37 
56 70 

379 76 

120 17 
79 78 

8 27| 

301 56} 

243 58} 

318 93 

109 50 
38 27 
46 24 
14 50 

132 44 
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or of volumes in each Township 


Library. 


te 438%. 
440 
350 
210 


95 5 
367 
316 
240 
336) 
400 


| 
| 
| 
E 





445 
495 
eee 





498} 
401 
310 
400 
461 
373 
372 





321 
34 
375) 
500 
377 
340 


of mill tax raised in each 
Township. 


SF] 
ay 
As 


1,719 18} 


324 20 
134 94 
91 36 
384 64 
185 76 
109 20 
612 00 


175 04] 
177 52 
79 98 
90 00 
152 85 
168 " 


2,145 23) 5,497(° 2,585 46, 


Number of children on whom public 
money has been appertioned, 


307 
242 
160} 
236 
226 
189 
2382 
362! 


5244 
250 
231 
516 
323 
216 
359 
878 
414 
519 
276 
42 
244 
351 
281 


5.424 


4,253] 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858. 


$ 90 50 
100 50 
176.00 
126 00 
222 50 

“13% 50. 
127 00. 
174 50 
153 50 
121 00 

80 00 
118 00 
113 00 

94 50 
116 00. 
181 00 


2,126 50 


262. 00 
125 00 
115 50 
258 00 
161 50 
108 00 
179 50 
439 50 
207 00 
259 50 
188 00 
21 00 
122 00 
175 50 
140 50 


2,712 00 


























Whole number of children that have 


attended school during the year. 


Average No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. | 


ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 





Number of qualified male teachers 


Number of qualified female teachers 





that have been employed in each) 
that have been employed in each 
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No of distri’ts| 
whose School | ©; | 
houses are in| 23 | 
jeach Town-| a? | 
ship. ss ca 
r o 
aa 
| a3 
ae | 
. Ce 
TOWNSHIPS. | ¥ Ape | 
‘ | =. |y awe 
D bx! i) 
B12 3 | 
1g | ee | 
a = Sod 
| TAGE Soe Pe 
° Bs) 3 
eed 
= fe, Z 
Argentine; ...... 5 284 
ACIABS OIE. 55 6s 8 3 557 
BurtONg yarns sisiee 6 3 397 
Claytony’s....... 4 3 283 
DavisOD gees. v.01 7 2 308 
Fenton, ait 5 3 599 
Forested ..'ss 0 | 4 170 
Flint City,....... s 1 1,068 
TERS Ata « (o\6)8 stare 8 357 
PIs HW... 5 « | 8 2 445 
GaiROs si. asets + 4 296 
Genesee, nee 6 3 460 
Grand Blanc,.... 6| 3 447 
Montrose,....... 3 2 114 
Mt. Morris,...... | i 3 215 
Mundy 220.5 ccs ss + 3 430 
Richfield, ....... 7| : 287 
ThetGnd, cos. +. | 6 284 
Viennayye cn. c 5 - 314 
OES lees ws | 101 38 7,315 
Leelanaw, ...... 3 | 140 
Mepgeezee;.... 2. | 1 63 
Peninsula, ...... 1 | 125 
Traverse City,... 1 | 53 
LOGAN, vies 6.0 6 | 381 
Arcada, i i ‘| 106 
PO et oa 2 32 
Emerson,........ 1 49 
FaLeons cuss oy bs 3 it 114 
La Fayette, ..... | 1 | 21 
Newark, ........ 3 67 | 
Mien | 3 1 96 | 
North Shade,.... 3 42 
North Star,...... | 4 1 110 
Pine RIVET, os «056 .. 2 3 183} 
Summer,....... 4 | 67 
Washington, .... 2 40 
Total, .... | ail iol 927 
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Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each township 


ee ln ST i TE it, A ee SR ee a ee a a en 





& ca 
5 4 
: | E 
& | 8 
74.8 4 6 $551 20 
6. 6 11 895 65 
6.8 3 14 784 50 
if 4 8 581 11 
5.3 4 10 578 25 
7.4 6 11 1,043 79 
6.4 4 5 353 00 
1; 5 12 3,086 66 
5.8 3 12 621 21 
5. 6 9 847 00 
5.4 2 13 541 69 
6.2 5 12 1,336 00 
6.8| 7 9 1,124 65 
3. 3 5 115 25 
6.8]. 3 5 478 35 
5.8 5 7 655 17 
TA 3 9 624 55 
ie a . 549 50 
6.38 3 9| 563 00 
6.2 79 175| 15,880 53 
GRAND TRAVERSE 
3, 1 97 50 
6. 1 1 188 50 
5. 2 165 00 
3: | 1| 68 50 
4.3 | 9| 519 50 
GRATIOT 
a 2 1 26 00 
8. | j 53 00 
4, 1 32 00 
6. 2 5 227 50 
3. | 1 33 00 
3. 2 39 00 
3: 2 52 00 
Te 2 70 00 
3. 2 120 00 
3.8 | 6 170 91 
8. 1 26 00 
-% | 39 00 
3:7 6 26 888 41 





Whole amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each Township 


Purposes fur which it 


Was raise 
amount 
each part 
pose. 
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° 
4a 
| 3 
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| ¢ 
3 
3 
2 
° 
eo 
$431 63) $200 00 
412 00/ 300 00 
847 21] 411 67 
197 00 
- 492 66| 263 00 
582 89} 200 00 
306 00 108 00 
4,412 93| 1,980 00 
313 35] 180 00 
100 0 
427 43| 180 00 
175 21; 441 00 
306 60] 75 00 
243 54 
146 50 | 
89 15 
230 58 
248 48 
651 75|.. 398 s0| 
10,445 41| 4,737 17 
COUNTY. 
200 00} 200 00; 
119 60] 250 00| 
200 ool 200 oo| 
B19 50) 650 00} 
COUNTY. 
2500} 14 50 
18 00 
97 00 
75.00] 75 00 
159 00/ 133 00 
163 00] 75 00 
5219; 50 00 
204 00] 75 00 
765 50} 650 00 
190 00| 150 09| 
45 75 
1,704 44) 1,222 50) 
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FROM GENESEE COUNTY. 























Township. 


| 
iy 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$112 05] 
219 30 
232 28 
131 04 
141 63 
281 87 

95 45 
501 38 
275 95 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 


120 00 


67 94 
160 00 
146 10 
142 75 

75 00 
168 05 


Number of children on whom public 
money has been apportioned. 





| 


| 2 | 
d, and the S| 
raised for | 5 
icular pur | a 
oy, 
|e | 
= q 
é 5 4 | 
o yo ~ 
= + re 
5 z | = | 
aq s ry 
qgige ee 
G E: z | 
a F | 8 
s % 
i | | : | 
° 
& 4 7, 
$ 10 50 $145 95 350 
48 50 326 28 | 
39 30] 136 85 139 
60 00] 67 08 374 
25 00 191 12 423 
69 25 883 08 225 
2 00 269 
177 00] 1,205 14 
30 00 139 64| a 
46 50 341 08 
13 00] 149 03 
23 00 213 64 * 
95 00 461 21 
17 00 34 92 244 
8 00 53 97 190 
6 00 817 73 558 
4 54 188 41 350 
22 46 85 02 370 
15 00 196 83 327 
711 55 5} 4,372 
73 17 V7 
45 
2 00 110 41 63 
| 23 50 | 
200} 207 08] 185} 
| 36 10| 48 
| 32 00 21 
8 00 45 50 25 
16 50 
13 25 sel 
5 00 6 00 83 
219 20 00 100 
38 00 45 22 50 
25 00 70 00 56 
79 
78 1g} 284 37] 528] 


2,870 79 


32 87 
85 00 

7 07 
128 00 


253 84] 


23 34 
95 85 


37 50 
45 00 
52 15 
32 94 
52 00 


49 48 
388 26| 


67 


125 
53 


308| 


734} 
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Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858. 


$142 00 
213 50 
198 50 
141 50 
154 00 
299 50 

85 00 
534 00 
178 50 
222 50 
148 00 
230 00 
223 50 

49 00 
107 50 
215 00 
143 50 
442 00 
157 00 


3,584 50 


33 50 


62 50 
26 50- 


154 00 


11 50 
16 00: 
24 50 
87 00 
10 50 
23 50 
33 00: 
15 50: 
31 50 
83 00 
11 00 
20 00 


~~ 887 00 
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TOWNSHIPS. 





No.of districts 


whose School 
houses are in 
each Towa 








Whole districts. 
Fractional! districts. 





Amboy, 
Camden, 
Cambria, 
Faverte, 
Jeiferson, 


Moscow, 
Pittsford, 
Ransom, 
Reading, 
Scipio, 
Somerset, 
Wheatland, 


Wright, 


Houghton, 
Portage, 


Toval, 


Alaiedon, .... 
Bunker-Hill, 
Delhi, 
Ingham, ....... 


LeR 


Meridian,...4.... 


Onondaga, 
Stockbridge, 


ereeee 


seceee 


Titeahetdy.. cic 208 


Woodbridge, ...... 


or 
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Lansing,.......- 


twee ereeeses 


Va VAS cass Se bingts 


Wheatfield, 


FOERY «(o's « 


White Vak,...... 
Williamstoa,. .....! 
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No. of children in each Township be-| 


tween Lhe ages of 4 and 18 years. 


Whole number of children that have 


atiended sciivot during the year. 


Average No. of months schools have; 


t 
t 
: 





548 
455 
248 
509 
447 
1380 
537 
540 
418 
576 
367 
537 
371 
385 
549 
288 
425 





8581 


88| 


187 
144 


331] 


237| ° 


491 
241 
345 
420 
988 
242 
410 
357 
267 
390 
326 
473 
166 
327 
192 
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472 
412 
195 
439 
370 
1041 
509 
480 
360 
474 
316 
537 
347 
35 
550 
220 
320 


rt ee 


7446 


47| 


76 
49 





125| 
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8 BA ioe Be 
8 | 2F 23 ey 
Se lias 22 a4 
eH lie ee ae 
3 s s 39 bor 
oF a gf a3 ES 
S 52 32 wy 3 
4 ti OD = oo . aes 
2 | See | 4. BS ae 
Sj) wae | Ae a* 
2 | Sef | 38 : 
2 |922|842| 3 
<i bits ms 
7.2 8] 17 1,005 45 
7.5 6 9 1,023 50 
5.4 1 11 368 25 
5.6 9 9 720 73 
6.6 5 ¥: 957 24 
6.9| 4 19 4.410 52 
6. 3 16 787 59 
7.8| 9 i] «1,243 52 
7.5! 817 00 
6.8 6 16 969 92 
6.8 4 10 559 89 
q, 7 13 1,208 08 
1.5 3 12 760 14 
%. 5 8 830 00 
7.8 8 15 1,186 00 
6. 4 10 540 48 
6.2 | 789 42 
6.8 88 2031. 18,177 73 
HURON 
3. | { i 
HOUGHTON 
¥ 1 90 00 
s, Lies 122 00 
3.5] 1 1| 212 00 
INGHAM | 
6.3 8 i 584 06 
6.4 8 9 662 15 
6.4 4 10 552 50 
5.3 2 10 533 12 
7.2 5 690 13 
7.2 3 1,679 88 
4.3 3 8 370 00 
6. 6 10 822 25 
5 4 5 7 447 79 
5.8 2 532 75 
6.4 8 15 657 75 
5.1 8 558 25 
5.3 5 hl 787 38 
4.1 | 1 205 38 
5.3 4 10 479 38 
5.3 3 6 355 47 
5.7 60 14 9,918 24 


{ 
| 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPEOCTOR’S REPORTS 
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: amount of money raised by tax 
upon property in each township 


$526 82) $318 00, 82) 
259 85 
413 | 
189 76 
701 92 

1,203 13 
047 10 
423 33 

- 198 50 
225 31 
451 3h 
826 35 

1,050 71 
491 04 

84 03 

nimi 34 

413 21 


* 7,047 sil 2, 





COUNTY. 


| 


COUNTY. 


700 00| 
700 00} 


COUNTY. 


390 60 
817 43 
880 63 
584 50 
218 02 

3,218 09 
664 99 
676 50 
192 88 
294 72 

65 00 
66 25 
157 i 








17 20 
83 41 
85 00 


(ree ne 


7,473 68| 


urposes for 


FROM HILLSDALE COUNTY, 


meee ng 


"as raised,and the 
@mount raised 
each particular pur 


which it 


for 





pose. 
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=| “a 
Lem =) 
8 2 
5 a 
bed = 
ass! 3 
5 Bla| & 
2 - 
2 g 
$3i8 VO $54 68 
| 97 53 
215 00 IGco8 
| 19 00 
400 00 45 12 
80 00 
64 02 
151 75 
136 59 
132 Sa 
9 5D 
508 00 18 00 
959 00 24 75 
300 00 29.00 
36 35 
16 00 
200 00] 17 24 
2,891 00 "997 12] 
350 00} 
700 oo| | 
700 00} | 
207 00 5 95) 
160 00 26 «53 
255 00 20 3 
336. 00 Sit 
50 00 21 Ou 
3,000 00 104 90 
450 00 37 00 
477 50 33 50 
30 00 TAS 
100 “4 44 38 
22 00 
45 9 28 75 
4 00 
| 9 75 
53 00 
5,140 50} = 429 07 








a en 
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-} Amount raised by rate bill. 


$347 i 
382 22 
28 94 
130 88 
247 68 
906 09 
283 90 
342 84 
252 29 
372 07 
95 58 
403 33 
224 66 
420 25 
593 51 
133. 55 
152 61 





; of yols. in each township meer & 


372 
160 
3l4 
421 
t60| 
450 

184 
55) 
892 

365 
360 
368 
416 
60) 
4A) 
338 


375] 








5,318 34 6ar3| 











} 23] 
90 00 
122 09 
212 00j 
173 61] 319 
127 55| 365 
210 14| 296 
119 12} 300 
250 24 
481 96 
33 79} 303 
308 88] 310 
180 37| 434 
168 23 
207 58| 485 
276 34 
407 25] 427 
61 25 | 
126 35] 419 
121 07| 393] 
3,253 73| 400) 
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ge aS | 7 é 
ao a 2 od 
z| | 4 ES 
=o a 
% ee | 3a 
“A 22 aa 
bo, | at | u 2 
esl 2 a »,S 
£4 ee Re 
ete af EB. 
cos 42 o BS — 
8 7s a & 
Bm S 
S Bs Sq 
< a nH 
°o o 
per i] 
t Zi < 
Fs Pedy” Pagan ee §48 $274 00 
351 24 456 228 00 
101 37 231 115. 60 
226 37 509 254 50 
299 66 447 223 50 
1,011 i 13801 690 00 
177 00 537 268 50 
265 29 540 270 00 
127 68 ALS 209 00 
319 47 576 288 00 
367 183 50 
870 59 537 268 50 
172 9} 371 185 59 
170 37 385 192 50 
325 88 549 274 50 
164 08 288 "144.00 
199 O1 425 212 50 
4,530 nl 8564 4,282 00 
135 80} 88} 44 00 
187 93 50 
144 72 00. 
331] 16> 50 
151 83 278 136 50 
151 50 451 225 50 
105 93 241 120 50 
121 77 355 177 50 
420 210 00 
10 510 50 
125 00 2! 112 00 
165 65 401 200 50 
357 178 50 
267 133 50 
196 00 390 195 00 
145 75 326 163 00 
207 82 473 236 50 
166 83 00 
105 74 327 163 50 
103 23} 192 96 00 
1 3080 22 5884 2,942 00 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


DOTUI n= +. teste es 
BARON. |. «+ 4 ¥alswe ic 
Campbell, .:ss4... 


seer seat eee 


North’ Plains, 
Odessa, 
Orange, 


Ronald, 


Blackman,........ 
TOUMDIG SCs. 


Concord, 


Hanover, 
Henrietta, 


Liberty, 
Napoleon, 


Pulaski, .... 
Rives, |... 0% 
Sandstone 


Sprivgport,. 
Summit, 
‘Pompkins, °e 
Waterloo, 


seat ree ees 
eeeee 
eee estes 
cece eeeees 


cece eeeoe 


ther ee eee 
eeeeoseee 


er soeeenes 


Grass’ Lake,....... 


Jackson City,...... 
RICE, Deore’ emus 


see e ee enes 


eee rere 


PPI gira sh ai ec0ls 
‘Spring Arbor. ee 





{No.of districts 

who e School- 
{houses are in 
each Town- 
ship. 
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2 3 
as 4 — 
<i = | 
= 5 
Do om 
2/3 
= ee 
6 
5 2 
5 
4 2 
5 
6 3 
2 
6 3 
9 
5| | 
5) 3 
ae | 
bi 9) 
5 3 
7 2 
g| 3 
| 25 
6 2 
6 2 
5 3 
10 2 
6 1 
6 
2 
9 3 
6 2 
" 3 
5 4 
6| 2 
5 3 
4 3 
6 
6 3 
ri 2! 
7 2 
6 4 
1161 41 


tween the ages of 4and 18 years. 


No. of children in each township be- 























Whole number of children that have 
attended schvol during the year. 
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205 192 
315 282 
126 97 
209 160 
246 149 
642 461 
438 385 
565 454 
316 263 
88 90 
408 393 
316 296 
565 537 
411 352 
305{ 278 
181 167 
5336] 4416 
316; 332) 
382 353 
353 287 
627 562 
327 247 
244 235 
1255} 1056 
584 411 
378 315 
477 444 
640 518| 
353 339 
397 325 
308 229 
297 88 
397} 419 
344 311 
303 277 
fe 458 
8520! 7206 


Average No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORN’ 
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Number of qualified female teachers 





that have been employed in each 


township. 


Number of qualified male teachers 
that have been em 
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Total amount of wages paid to teach- 
ers in each Township. 


oo 
ae 
33 


205 75 
331 50 
435 00 
1,222 18 
714 21 
1,268 11 
597 25 
122 00 
519 33 
510 25 
1,410 73 
-'955 35 
663 36 
343 00 


10,478 37 


JACKSON 


844 75 
774 00 
860 75 
1899 75 
921 36 
447 33 
4,566 62 
1 274 82 
"705 75 
954 36 
1,396 81 
"972 50 
724 50 
681 25 
726 00 
912 50 
' 972 98 
611 26 
966 17 
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FROM IONIA COUNTY. 591 












































ca Purposes for which it | .& 4 2 bh 
$ *y was raised, and the a 3 =} 
Pa amount raised for g aed £6 
A each particular pur- eS A g 00 
£ E , pose. > ro g RS} rc ae 
oe tT ate) # 2 $2 
; = ig nat 
o's a g or ay A 3 Bt aS 
as ® n © tb = os 5 
co n 3 #1 ot be “Ss - bas 
Ag 3 3 = Be £6 8 a8 
=) Y ° 
al = 2 ae = a "3 
as § z-| +4 S a aa oy 
8S 3 a 3 3 we a, ww F 
S a R be e ss ° va) 2 ° 8 
Lo} — » he » h ~~ 
es |-4 Be & : 23 “le 
Byte) pes BONE) : E 
e a = < 7 pe z, < 
$131 00 $7.00; $97 84; 79 $174 04| 205 $102 50 
1,356 12} $1,006 87 13 00 188 | 260 176 18 315 157 50 
218 00 130 00 17 00 73 50 170 93 18 126 63 00 
120 17 16 50 92 97| 202 88 00 209 104 50 
103 50 15 00 24 50 121 55 so 166 99 246 123 00 
953 50 215 00 75 00 531 09 36 33 642 321 00 
474 5 92 00 18 40; 147 19 193] 149 06 438 219 00 
1,048 58 525 25 56 44 459 29 565 282 50 
352 06 550 00 80 00 85 75 | 324 162 00 
342 00 300 00 180! 36 3 88 44 00 
706 90 550 00 64 49 366 175 12 408 204 00 
273 20 1383 50 19 69 178 87 2711 132 68 316 158 00 
579 29 49 95 488 88 267 87 544 272 00 
135 00 65 90 458 94 276 208 59 411 205 50 
+192 17 40 00 255 25 273 159 57 305 152 50 
289 = 9 i 70 69] 212 133 00 181 90 50 
7,270 63' 3,622 62] © 337 06! 3,309 87] 2989! 1,996 a 5323 2,661 50 
COUNTY. 
710 00 365 00 26 58 228-04 44| 316 158 00 
316 37 150 00 44 00 377 36 416| 304 @a| 382 191 00 
* 70 00 38 00 880 27 474 317 35 353 176 50 
339 22 40 00 335 43 200 498 12 637 318 50 
344 00 11 93 265 49 599 247 87 827 163 50 
332 63 180 00 26 75 155 30 300 157 42 244 122 00 
7,946 19} 3,000 00 1,189 48 200 1255 627 50 
804 27 300 00 218 44 240 a8 560 351 02 584 292 00 
85 80 38 00 237 09 860 245 97 378 189 00 
223 50 44 86 330 90 597 477 238 50 
3,536 82); 38,180 00 31 17 625: 58 365 406 00 640 320 00 
415 00 270 00 20 01 244 85 502 151 00 353 176 50 
404 54 75 00 54 25 79 56 480 208 38 397 198 50 
208 00 180 00 65 00 203 25 338 205 50 308 154 00 
162 81 21 38 217 75 410 300 00 295 147 50 
283 86 41 50 821 47] 275] 223 88 398 199 00 
494 30| 256 ool 26.00} 154 47| 60) 344| 172 00 
102 28 2 00 131 64 205 ssi 303 151 50 
579 99 350 00 54 00 


———_—____-—__——— 


8529 4,264 50 


8,306 00! 803 87 


a | 








275.34; 378 218 _ 538 269: 00 


17,359 58 5,993 60, 6553! 4.041 63 
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No ofdistri’ts| o 2 i Bede peR acs a 
whose School | * ¢ E 2 8 a 18 3 ge | | 
housesare in| 3 8 ® 8 a.” 2 
each Town-| 2S, cia 43 24 £28 2 
J OE Oe Se RO ae | a 
r |eg | ses [2s [eb | ee 
a? | si | ef |e (ge | oe 
OH 8 a3 & & g $5 
‘ Sy | oc as | 2° 3° 3 
TOWNSHIPS. a ah es So 18a baa B'S 
| 3) #8 | SS] Be lee |S 38 
g#} ei Be ras wo Paes 5.2 of 
% 2 £ > e . 4 pe pe a ee ~~ A 
B.)2 4 38 | ay) SP pebel shal oe 
2} Bul @e 1 8S 0) of bude | wea f 
2} 8] ss | 88 | 28 |2ab|eg2| Ss 
|e | 2] et | 2% | 2 fsa |fse| $ 
= fa ZG S <q | Z zZ o1 
ALBTEDD j%.\s's atialy oo s 5 2 250 222 5.3 5 6 $546 44 
Brady, Rash os 4 2 334 328 7. 3| 8 653 82 
Charle. ton, Maids ode 7 333 275 7.3 7 8 738 46 
Comstock, ........ 7 2 566 582 ge 9 13 1,525 94 
Ciiniax, \/. . itis... ‘ 1 411 331 6. 4 11 742 25 
COOper, ... ake ht ‘ 1 370 316 1. 5 a 755 31 
Kalamazoo,....... 7 5 1,655 983 5.8 6 19 2,563 14 
Oshtemo, ........ 6 4 381 405 ie 6 13 924 07 
Pavillion, vl... 6| 1 248 132 6. 3 11 433 63 
Portage;...s%..s.. 8 1 334 269 6. 5 13 764 75- 
Prairie Ro nde... i 321 179 6.5 7 6 892 25 
Riethland, .)4s4..... 8 1 361 199 5.5 4 10 687 15 
RGR, Sy 9's dea ie 5.5 5 4| 526 425 7.3 a 14 940 00 
Schoolcraft, . , é| 443 371 8.3 4 8 1,076 00 
VORAS, as aio peule 2% ~ 3 248 184 5.8 2 "498 76 
Wakeshma, ..... “ie 4| 136} 105 4.8 1 5 186 75- 
Tota se. ss | 97| 27|° 6,917] 5,306] 6.4] 77| 165] . 13,928 72: 
KENT 
WARD eee a'e Gio geal : 6 2 330 274 6.4 5 8 * “679 07 
Algoma, ... deabinees 3 2 274 276 5. 1 9 606 50 
Alpine; ...iks. .. 5 6 416 322 5. 6 10}. 834 89 
POWNC,... 5h. 6 206 161 5.3 2) 7 428 00 
Byron, 7 7 1 293 223 4.6 2 9 47417 
Caledonia, .,..%... 6 187 135 6.4 1 7} . 353 00 
Canvon,’.. swe. 7 3 403 333 5.1 6 10 763 25 
Cascade, )..iaksk. <4 q 1 270 252 6.9 3 9 - 690 50 
Courtland,........ 6 322 223 6. 3 7 532 25 
Gaines,.. 7 260 234 5.3 3 8 495 65 
Grand Rapids City, 1 2 2,032 1,728 Sy 5 29 6,829 77 
Grand Rapids,..... 6 2 372 291 5.3 3 10 "652 82 
Grattan... pivsless« 4 2 289 267 6 ‘| 3 8 656 25 
GEIL 6.5! ias « al 2 311 273 5.7 Hi) 9 $49 50 
IN GEO 6 2 AWE «0's 3 51 34 3;2 3 80 25 
Oakfield, ......... 7 ol 285 289 6.4| 5 11 684 00 
PAIS Enc GM oes 8 1 415 250 6.6 4 16 889 49 
Plainfield, .:.4%... 6 3| 385 267 86 6 12 (567. 25 
SPAT, os chelbys o's 5 i| 204| 171 5.5 3 7 356 75 
Bolo ss... cali. «s 1 i 57 25 6. 2 65 00 
TYTONE,,. a0 b¥oias.0% 3| 72 64 6. 1 1 100. 00 
Vergennes,... ; 7 3 491 416 5.5 4 12 923 30 
WATROE ois Gaius tee 8} | 370 265 6.6 5 10 738 35 
Wyoming,........ ; 6 2 421 227 65 6 9 991 65 
CGtile yi. | 126, 87) 8,716) 6,995} 5.9} 82) 223) 20,242 24 


a 


| 


FROM KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 




















Amount raised by rate-bill. 





" Purposes for which it 
7 a was raised, and the 
Bs | amount raised for 
| each particular pur- 
Ze pose. 
ae ee 
| ii 
Se, | 2 5 
as 2 5 
se | 2 | | | 
2h 3 S 
me |) Sie e. | 
25 > w 
8 a, 13) 3 
aig 
© a Bs 
35 | el ae 
= eS ee = | 
$372 00 $ $ 88 66 
234 80 29 00 
161 50 55 48 
548 04 36 50 66 $1 
264 90} 120 oot 43, 87| 
152 50 | 47 45 
3,899 17} 2,000 00 90 00 
777 69 389 28 93 00 
221 11! 170 00 3 00 
424 50] 200 00) 56 50| 
323 64| 190 00| 40 74 
227 00 158 00 72 00 
504 88 100. 00 91 09 
1,081 92} 900 00 69 05 
308 95} 141 00 2 00 
836 00| 700 00 14 00 
19,133 60) 5,104 78; 812 59] 
COUNTY. 
317 99 100 60 63 12 
295 05 | 17 00 
187 25 128 75 
277 50 100 00 14 00 
149 33 300 00 109 75 
698 02 595 32 2 00 
218 97; 100 00 37 68} 
299 97 10 88 
400 00} 338 00 
248 36] 188 26 44 00 
6,128 76 | 
409 35 200 00 39 49 
198 91 54 00 
491 60 41 29 
213 50 142 00 25 00 
414 25| 255 00 45 50 
728 12 15 50 
555 08 280 00 25 00 
238 00 145 00 45 00 
43 00 12 19) 
“G4 00 | | 
491 00; 300 00 28 50 
667 25 400 00 52°00 


~~ 889 50 650 00 61 





| 4,043 68] 872 


75 





PET) 


$140 82 
155 91} 
224 64} 
463 11| 
281 39 
218 44 
115 00 
165 41 
202 16 
386 21 
299 32 
138 24 
204 67 
349 34 
108 05 

32 25 


3,484 90] 





2683 86| 
165 70 
433 22 
93. 04} 
5L 75 
132 $2 
336 16 
110 34 
231 91 
146 76 
982 02 
145 01 
221 10 
130 31 
26 00! 
248 42 
186 56 
177 18 
197 71 
27 81 














570 22 
91 15 
331 068 


5,305 08] 








500 


175 
319 
488 


94,595] 


250 
173 
546 
250 
361 
327 
347 
374 
24 
335 
650 
299 
326 
128 

81 














400 
237 
300 
20 
63 


454 
2814 


6,206) 


Amount ef mill tax raised in each, 


Township. 


$150 13 
124 25 
315 41 
454 67 
248 27 
289 i 





290 00 
267 45 
321 67| 
548 a 

77 00 


Wy 
~I 
~I 
<3) 
D> 
a 


é 





3,723 19] 


Number of children on whom public 
money has been apportioned. 


Yb 
334 
338 
566 
411 
370 
1,620 
381 
248 
334 
321 
361 
526 
448 
248 
136 
6,882 | 


| 
: 
| 


300 

249 

Alb 
‘ 206 
292 
187 
403 
270 
322 
260 
032 
372 
289 
311 

51 
285 
A15 

385 





bo 
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j 
! 
j 


Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858. 


$125 00 
167 00 
166 50 
283 00 
205 50 
185 00 
810 00 
190 50 
124 00 
167 08 
160 50 
180 50 
263 00 
221 50 
124 00 

68 00 


3,441 00 


165 00 
124 50 
208 00 
103 (00 
146 00 
93 5® 
201 50 
135 00 
161 00 
130 00 
1,016 00 
186 00 
144 60 
155 50 
25 50 
142 50 
207 50 
192 50 
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No.of districts} ae E Fatesl fa a 
who e school-} * . . a fn 23 Ae pd 
jhouses are in} .&5 vid || to oe g 2 
each Town} %E |  B | 38 {sk er 2 
ship. Eo | eas 28 | os 2s oe 
ee ee Sa | a & ab, Pon 
Ls] -5) 4p @ oO ie) om 
| | as \"Se | Be fe | 2B “e 
| buss | 3h] oon pom BS 
TOWNSHIPS, ! a a ei | ad ae Ss ba 2s ys 
pi) 2 dees | 22 Tce lee oe 
| 2 s Sa |. 8's S| Be 5 ae 
cs) A Ho. 5 wR : 2 F ot ; +8 
‘— ‘ | 33 as iS "én | ses wb th Sz 
ee = Bes Fe As CSR | San ae 
2 e pol Bo 3 ere} aa os 
na | Ore 21 use oe § ake ere i! 
Si ie | Se | of | fe | See tase @ 
bele sf | et | 2: pse| bee) £ 
; eee Be 2 & 
Almont, a 5] 5| 800 Til 7.5 7 16, $1,399 90 
i ere 4 9} 308 261 6.2 3| 8| . 494 25 
Ate, ... «tee: 2! 30/ ": 3. 1 73 00 
Arcadia,.......... 1.9, ti 36! 27 5.7 ‘| 1 98 71 
Dryden, 2.5% pokus 8 I 566} 538 6.5} 6| 13} 1,019 5@ 
(1 aa 4 2| 213 167 5.2 5 6 416 49 
Goodland;......... 4 1 112 58 3. 5 181 75 
TIBRSIAY 508, teh > 7 386) 321 7.4 783 66 
TeMaes s..asceg ah. 4 155] 101 6. | 1 é 203 "25 
fapeer, ........+. 9} 5} 806} BO}, 6.1 8 1 1,446 90 
Marathony-....... 8 182) 119) 6.6) 226 59 
Metamora, “sii. a 1 314; 304; 6.6 6 16, 759 54 
North Branch,.... 1 i 82) M4) 4.7 & 71 00 
Oregon, .....cc00. 3 | 118 92 6.6 2} 3 256 76 
ital toh |. GU ai! 4198! 3499 5.8 39] ssi. 7,881 70 
a” 
LENAWEE 
Adrian City,....... / ly 2000}. 1118; 9.2) 2 1b| 4,619 i1 
DS RE 5 557 | 558 6.4 7 17 1,318 00 
Blissfield, ......... | 4 725\ G05). 10 14 1,529 62 
Cambridge, ....... 3) 2 377! 319) 7a 5 9 770 39 
MGV GU, cb eis a hetss 5 y a. 555| 465 6.4 3| 15 1,067 44 
Fairfield, ......... 1 1 528} 540 6.9 9 1 1,261 2 
Franklin, .... 0s... 7 3! 531 416 6.5 6 12} 1,006 73 
BGaeny ss scs tee] 10 1| . 795} 656 7.3 5 18} 1,440 52 
Macon, .......« 8 ry 5461 515 6.7 4 18 963 02 
Madison,.......... 6 i 355, = al b.6 6 8 738 87 
Medina, ....... shat 11 4, 779 654) 6.7 6 23' 1,216 26 
Ogden ss! 0. dca | 8 2 35D) 3371 5.5 7 n 686 30 
Palmyra, .......+5 9 3| 486| 4401 6, 6 17] 1,181 56 
Raisin, , 7 | 521) 524 6.7 8 15] 1,197 50 
Ridgeway, ........ 2 320' 327 12 4 4 554 50 
RMEM ah oo i <s dd 3 1 140 123 4.9} | 1 5 308 39 
Fela ss o's ain deghe 5 2 410 405 6.6 4 8 660 50 
he ae a a. 6518 476; 6.8 7 14, 1,154 5 
Seneca, . 7 3) 600 486! 6.5 7 1 1,088 79 
Tecumseh,........! 8) 1} 1029)" 848 7.9 1 1 3 248 41 
Woodstock, ...¢... 7 2 472 317 6.9 4). 13] 6, 629 20 
Total,....... 116' 50! 12,599' 10,866 6.8 128) rol 26,573 $6 


FROM LAPEER COUNTY. 595 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Purposes 3 for which it 
was raised, and the 
amount raised for 
éach particular pur: 
pose 


5 


: amount“of money raised by 
upon property in each township. 


ie 
it 





$685 40) $210 00| 2 50) $277 7 250 ~~, 800) —St« S200 OO 
254 15 33 771 700i 157 95! 348 116 16 i 154 00. 
140 00| 111 00! 2185} 17 15 00 

50 94 1 75} 16 7 32) 22 %5 18 00 
612 46] 367 50 31 06} 465°78! 500 199 89 ae 283 00 
205 83 69 00 5 00 7479] 440 79 46 13 106 50 
421 50} 260 o0! 5 00/ 4475! 100! 52 00 56 00 
212 50 19 50/ 50 951 432-17 | ee 193 00 
109 00 14 00 11 86] 224) 46-98 1 77. 50 
413 87] 226 23 28 00) 482-97! 489) 502 491 896 448 00 

99 50 15 00 65 62 18 91 00 

59 04 30 001 37061; 4338 197 6 a4 157 00 

% 09 60 60} 71 00 41 00 

81 7% | 4 00 36 00], 366 73 88| ie 59 00 

3,320 94f 1,357 00! 256 56! 2,529 90' 31941 1,201 21 4198 2,099 08 

COUNTY. , 

4,836 58{ 2,201 02: | 1,155 947 250; 1,436 88) 2900 1,000 00 
332,00} 20000! $46.00) "402 55! 500] 677 67 515 287 50 
960 37} 30478t 17 od 621 04| 584 330 16] 725 362 50 
LIT 5000, 3500} 45590; 485 100 87 371 188 50 

1,204 19] 1,050 00 41 00! 391 14} 500 338 001 565 277 50 
282 10} 200 00 25 00/ 467 95} 630 446 50 528 264 00 
939 33} 650 00! 84 68} 209 471 500 489 81 531 265 50 
983 1 { 11800; 62098] 573 539 1 79% 397 50 
391 00] 30000, 6497 362 00 350 05 546 273 00 
397 84{ 300 o9f 1719} 545 98 355 177 50 
157 78 31 741 308 751 700! 490 5 779 389 50 
181 00 + 16 75] 131 10 464| 155 72 355 177 60 
592 25{ 20000 22300! 494 62! — 480 308 13 4 243 00 

30056! 10000! 5181! 272 525| 229 79 52L 260 50 
580 16 51000, 31791 13013] 573 320 160 00 
187 91 83 65 11 42] 641 98 380 14 70 00 
411 55} 249 00 26 00] 144 771 310 66 410 205 08 

91 29 49 66} 452 85| 725 494 518 259 00 
1,684 06! 1,400 00 46 00! 262 84} 500 444 09} 600} 300 00 
5,324 62) 2,720 50/ 213 84 956 94] 550 1026 514 50 

35 94 98 381 550! | 47 236 00 
19,888 23} 10,444 | 1,148 = 8.496 24110,977] 7,464 41 12,617 6,308 59 


| To build School-houses. 





re) 
| 


ne 








{ 
; 
i 
l 


No.of volumes in each Township library. | 
Township. 


Amount of mill tax raised in each!) 


a ag ee 





-|Amount raised by rate bill. 


#|To repair School- houses. 





sees | 


| 















































. of children on which public money | 
has been apportioned. 


Hie 





: of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858, 
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No of distri’ts 
whose school- 
houses are in 
each Town 

ship. 











| j 

TOWNSHIPS. | # | 
a 

eae 

‘ a a 
ee 

as 

Brighton, ...'...3.- 5 2| 
Cohottah, ...05.): A) 3 
Gonway,-....i.:;. 3) 4| 
Deerfield,.....%..- 10} 1 
GOnOw, «25. 52... 5| 4 
Green Oak,........ 6| 2 
Hamburg, \.... | 5} 2 
Handy, ... s\'s dans's 7 | 
Hartland, ... 3s 6] 2| 
Howell, ...06% 2 | At 2) 
PBBCGy neces sccdts bs 5} 
Marion’, .....+¢ Brews | 5} 4) 
Gksepla,’..... sean ss | 8 2} 
Taaynam 5. ...2-se e } fi 3} 
Tyrone; 2. e. 0a. Den't 6 2t 
Unadilla, .... 2 a See 


OR A ar 3a 


Holmes, ...... 08S. | 2| | 








Armada, ..... aie 5} 5 
SPUG yo. niece fies + 9| 4) 
Chesterfield,... 4 i 
GENO» 3.5 aes ke 5 1 
EDS toh le s.0.< oth 1 7 
Harrison, ....0s0%; 2 
MUOK:,s oss ce tek 7a. 6 2} 
Macomb, ......2%. 5 4) 
Richmond,,........ 9} 2 
Waa Valiae oa oae gee 8 3 
Nhelby, ..... ues ce 6 2) 
Sterlmg,...... Ree: 3 2 
Washington, ...... 6! 3 
WAITED; .. 50. cure 8 
Wotal,"...... 3. I 2 


a ee 


a 





attended school during the year. 


No. of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 


Whole number of children that have 





—+ 





RS 1 AL 





170} 


489 
445} 
555) 
471 | 
246 
82 
292 
515 
57) 
472 
540 
206 
480 
188 





5,556 


nea eects 


of months schools have 
fied temale teachers 
loyed in each 


zht by qualified teachers. 


a 





o 


been tau 
that bave been employed in each 


Towns ip. 


Number of qualified male teacher 
that have been emp 


ean 


Average No. 
Number of quali 


Ooror 
. 


RO CD ND MM OO A1 OTT AT RS OO 


2 OAT OU 


ee 


—" 





rar) We ATT AT ODO OVO DD Ord Gs Or 











my ad 
= 
so 
| : 
; s ; ¥ 
rs 
‘3a 
2 
ac 
| Ss 
‘as 
oe ae 
24 | 3 
e me 
a a 
i=) TT. 
6, $789 ¥2 
8, ' 504 00 
8} 596 06 
8| 552 50 
* 705 48 
7 736 49 
9 844 87 
| 628 75 
10} 0% 978 61 
16! =. 1,621 68 
5} 360 00 
15} 792 69 
10} 683 38 
uu 867 50 
9 847 18- 
84 810 09 


137] 12,433 30 


MACKINAW 







| 460 00 
MAQOMB 

13] » 803 16 
10}. 8,121 75 
10; 1,286 25 
10 563 00 
6] oe 782 56 
4| + > 208 00 
8} | 1,152 46 
11{ 916 50 
11): 1,487 08 
5} 885 50 


18,642 26 


a oa. sh le ee 
» OB a 
‘ 














FROM LIVINSTON GOUNTY. 7 597 






































ia Purposes for which it bs “ 2 a 

s was raised, and the ef 3 3 = 

2 amount raised for 5 ad Sas 
~ each particular pur- ro A qo ard 
a pose. jos es on ae 
329° [———— : a @ aE Sa 
 & : I a 2 & g icy 
a ‘ a ae 3 FS ms sl 2, wh ® 

E ed ae 2 20 5 4 : 

° a 3 3 af on ag 5 
Pe s S a 2 $a 23 3k 
34 be em = at ae = 

L 3 om TIE “s > 
RE a ie: Peg Fe}. BA; ] ee | ae 

o _ 
Ua eee Ge ae So) ee 8 
3 ont ; <= ~ fo) a HO + 
3 Bi) of eee |e ae Be 
ee eee eee pee 2} se : : 
E 2 4 < zi, <a i = 
$3841 382 $ | $142 63 $340 57 617 $ { 314 $:57 00 
84 Dal 3 00 248 97 480 103 00 299 ,149 50 
282 43 75 00} 10 63 52 46 454 182 82 300 j150 00 
272 67 200 00 33 00 178 07 472 192 36 364 182 00 
238 O4 130 00 4 00} 280 66 450) 167 82 323 161 50 
300 13 200 00 §2 50| 282 45 878} 194 22 331 165 50 
264 38 142 00] 366 58} 392 204 78 319 159 50 
696 52 435 00 40 00 86 87 247 178 6 298 149 00 
123 5 15 00 369 76 450 247 ol 330} 165 00 
$63 20 610 ni 65 00 773 94 451 313 62 610 305 00 
125 70 3 00 206 30 463 90 17 225 112 50 
419 138 150 00| 11 _ 50] 268 27 507 207 06 397 198 60 
167 67 129 00! 1 52 382 68 312 161 33 405 202 50 
484 75 800 00 15 00 6038 35 289 424 212 00 
291 53 175 00 49 58 304 15 QTA 206 36 418 209 00 
246 26 180 00; 34 00 289 23 242 417 208 50 
6,481 27} 2,554 ool 661 30l 5,134 81] 6,478] 2,399 36! 5,774 2,887 00 
COUNTY. 
266 4%} 200} 324i 162 06 
COUNTY. 
69 16 7 14 302 83 400} 345 00 496 249 00 
342 72 46 74 21 38 360 689 95 62 314 50 
248 53 275 00 25 00 512 21 319 449 06 719 359 50 
968 82 5 81 53 492 36, 430 490 68 $92 446 00 
845 88 575 00 79 77 22 76 200 00 639 349 50 
126 74) . 138 00 391 98 68 204 102 00 
705 36 §00 00 21 50 117 78 450 233 70 416 208 00 
256 45 87 10 119 91; 225 337 75 608) 304 00 
oo8 4. 180 00 2.20 638 38 584 192 16 684 332 00 
415 80 300 00 21 ii 338 13 250 376 00 519 259 50 
256 48 175 00 74 48 317 02 302 516 388 573 286 50 
» 85 00 85 00) 162 87 i 293 146 50 
1,087 31} 1,000 | 43 31 352 79 346 690 83 560 280 00 

122 00 33. 00 48 00} 352 254 06 375 187 50 
5,868 671 3,025 ‘dl 630 83} 4,006 41) 4,499! 4,874 25 7,649 3,824 50 
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whose school 
houses are in 
each: Town 









































z. ® 
Ba hg. 
a3 a3 
ao 2 oO 
ship. Sere) > oe 
oe ge 
a 1 @e 
ae | 32 | 
oe tas  F 
- Ou | S'S 
TOWNSHIPS, 4 ee 
| 2 A 3 38 
A fe] fy oid 
B)e pas | as | 
2. te 33 3 
Q a 3 ct { a =| { 
© mI ui 2D o + 
"a 18 ° 2 "o = ; 
et fies he: 
= fey z es 
Manistee,......... i 52 43 
SEROUAGH «7 sitiene o:s 1 | 
otal, be... . l 2} 52| 43] 
Benine j44.2 ibe, : | 24 1121 102) 
Marquette, .......] 2 | 231) 173} 
Pere Marquette,.. .j i} | 19| VW 
ney | 2 27 11 
Midland, .. ...... 3| 1| 137 113 
lord j 5} 1 164} 124 
Oe eae 10 646) 420) 
Bedford,.......... 6 i B72 207 
Dundee,. 9 4 627 470 
TXAG a s\0\s oie ss pheely © 6 6 1 514 222 
PRE UER 5 6s oi lauatateiess 4 1 290 216 
Frenchtown,...... 6 2 510) 273 
8 SRR So a 5 2 281 186 
FASAM!C,.% sieinaie ss 8 s 504 320 
BORGO 5... insite «< 5 2 324 271 
SHMELNTR S's a Gia's\ 0] haben 's 6 1 377 3t4 
Monroe City,...... 1 1245 259 
Monroe,..... 520... 5 1| 421 903 
Raisinville,........ 5 5 601; 418 
Summerfield,...... 6 1 288 279 
Whiteford......... 6 2| 396 228 
ESCA Yas lip iahere Dave's 88 20 7396) 4300 
Blowmer, | 3.0 sive. | 6] 141) 119 
Bushnell,......... 4 | 169} 187 
Waitin, wihdvces x: re ee) 182 
Fairplain, ........ 5 | 159 135 
POE See vsane tas 1 
Montcalm,........ 4 57 46 
Matic kccane & 2] = 8 914 619 





| 
{ 
| 
1 
{ 














> ) Sao > Baten cope 
> 5 a 4 
o 2 2 
363 | 38 27 ss 
32 [23 | 33 6 
aS os > 5 S Sai 
ae |e jee | gE 
#3 3 2 | 2 v &e 
4 ceil a 
an lee }33 ag 
Se] ee 158 ee 
3 wy © 2 oe : Fe 
Ae ° me i) Be Sy oh 
$ AD ag 9° 
ea | Saf | Boe [0 
o eel 
Se Z A me 
4, | | y $104 00 
Ail io hee 164 08 
MANITOU 
ey 2 f 100 00 
MARQUETTE 
723, 2 3) 446 42 
- MASON 
Bie] 2| 26 60 
MIDLAND 
Sa 1 1 19 50 
4.5] 5 344 75 
3.7 ij 6) 864-26 
MONROE 
Se | 5 8}  —s- 816. 13 
7.6 3 9) 674.25 
6.4 9 12 1,071 44 
6.3 3] 7864 75 
6. 3 a, "828 75 
4,7 3 Oo} -” S815 70 
4.9 4 6 436 50 
6.3 6 9} «6 67:00 
5.6 3 9} 467-00 
7.6 3 10 607 75 
9.0 4 5 1,174 16 
6.0 3 6 613 09 
sa (| ee! 1,149 33 
5.9 4 Th 585 25 
a 5 a 123 50 
6.3} 67 1271 10,594 60 
MONTCALM 
4. | 3 3 241 50 
4.4 i ” 213 25 
i 6) 12 20 13 
7.6 3 5 295 60 
5.7 3 95 00 
4.5 13 30 1,664 88 
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Pa 7" ae " | Brroncee aince ovis Eh. Jee 
| 78 
35 00] | 182} 
COUNTY. 
j / j 
COUNTY. 
250 00} 200 00] | 5264 
COUNTY. 
$8 50} = 75 00} | 26 00 
COUNTY. 
106 00 75 00 H 3 4 
657 00] 480 00) —-78 00 180 
763 00) 555 00} 7800) 8 a. “180) 
GOUNTY. 
341 71 100 00} 4 00 109 26 790 
40 31 15 67 254 46 
211 38 37 69 319 89 
97 00 37 60 132 93 
194 28 21 65 10 00 41 48 316 
140 O1 300 00 26. 91 12:58 350 
334 63 85 00 21 25 51°49 438 
124 75 19 25 148 91 527 
230 95 49 00 60 58 514 
355 69 180 00 5 182 63 473 
206 06 2 49 39 00 350 
423 61 415 00 9 61 63. 37 313 
321. 68 163 00 32.05] 120 76] 
232 15 27 00 19 59) 119 $3 
325 60 180 00 32 00 180 83 530 
3,579 81 1,471 65 377 511 1,818 00] 4511 
COUNTY. 
169 59 2d 00 5 00 73 78 pel 
QT 25 4 23 94.19 128 
By 5b j i 321 97 
| | y4 GO| 22 Ud} 109} 
26 00 
80 00 80 00 25 07 56 
511 34 105 00 71 23 536 31] 459 
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84, 41 
128 03] 
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291 07 


328, 25 


139 76 
287 10 
147 24 
221 78 
142 44 
170 89 
888 50 
221 65 
447 84 


231 00, 


3,512 52 
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50 96 
124 00; 

40 00 
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421 
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396 
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9 
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57 
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TOWNSHIPS. 
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4| 3 
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6 4 
6 2 
5 2 
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been taught by qualified teachers. 


thaf have been employed in each 


township. 
that have been employed in each 


Township. 


No. of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4and 18 years. 
Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 
Average No. of months schools have 
Number of qualified male teachers 
Number of qualified female teachers 
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OAKLAND 


6 514 40 
15] -1,462 63 
13] 1,428 00 


10 874 82 
15; 1,211 14 
12| 1,439 20 
9 637 00 
6| 715 60 
ti 783 83 
12|.. 983 37 
H 1,026 55 
12} - 2,185 00 
12) 1,308 78 
‘ 7172 81 
10 1,193 72 
9} 865 50 
15] 3,016 31 
5 747 50 
9} 877 00 
12; 1,151 41 
iH 869 91 
13|° . 1,189 68 
7|, 4,181 74 
13 795 17 
9 697 87 


a a 


Piss ities (eee ese eS 
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Purposes for which it 
Was rained, and the 
amount raised fer 
each particular pur 
pose 


Whole amount of money raised by tax 


To repair school-honsea. | 


NEWAYGO COUNTY. 


No.of volumesin each township library. | 


| 


| 


Amount of mill tax raised in each!) 


township. 


0 
rt a rn Ae eR 


Amount raised by rate bill. 


No. children on which public money 





” 
S upon property in each township. . 
S 


>| To build school- houses. 


$ 




















259 00 250 00 
635 06 566 00 5 56) 
196 50} - 175 00 | 
244 00} 150 00 28 00 
1,586 56} 1,077 00 283 56 
COUNTY. 
986 331 200 00 9 25) 
29 50 | 
1,040 00] 400 00 16 62! 
130 98 10 46 
338 00} 300 00 26 00 
56 00 40 00 
11 00 | 20 00) 
225 25 10 00 
379 85 | 16 11} 
18) 27 43 00 
91 09 5 00 10 00 
899 76] 325 00) 48: 59) 
627 58} 400 09 "4 12 
5 00; 58 Od 
539 50} 480 00} 6 00 
70 00 41 00 
1,838 22 79 49 
"1 13 26 63 
177 84 48 00 
972 00} 781 00! 165 00| 
416 00! 200 00 57 75): 
594 40| 480 00 16 40| 
455 63} 200 00 66 00} 
554 61 200 00 21 50} 
83 ) 30 60) 
10,142 35| 8,971 00} 930 86 


COUNTY. 


l ' { 


' ; ‘ 





; 96! $49 96 

$45 00! 60 129 00 

61 57 

104 78} 12 177 69 

210 69} 300! 98 93 
26 00} 

77 00 { 64 24 

24 00} 





47} 468! 581 39 























184 19} 883 95) 
551 46) 684) 594 15 
300 43} 528 645 12} 
238 24| 616 191 62 
526 63] 666 283 56 
498 66) 717] 599 59 
418 66| 5001 231 82 

73 49] 549 222 30 
288 68} 502 207 43| 
301 92] 404 385 21 
427 58} 515 308 47 

1,026 30 
450 78] 493 520 01 
174 06 
377 47 319 71 
381 82) | 292 60 
282 89! 
387 O11 212 70 
308°53| 668 B15 92 
415 $6) 854 401 69 
249 221 500 286 00 
493 04] 674 553 21 
348 89] 605 579 228 
241 91{ 49 194 83 
367 02} 491 346 19 
9.414 62] 10,460] 7,719 31 
58 20} } j 
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24| 12 00 
14! 7 00 
121; 60 50 
216 108 00 
26 13 00 
26 13 00 
52 26 00 
501 250 50 
309 lh4 50 
571 285 50 
688 344 00 
464 232 00 
* 495 247 50 
614. 307 00 
346 173 00 
347 173 50 
373 186 59 
486 242 0G 
384 192 00 
62 311 50 
601 300 50 
888 194 00 
466 233 00 
506 253 00 
1,172 586 00 
325) 162 50 
494. 212 00 
518 259 00 
530 265 00 
538 269 00 
ATG 237 00 
393 196 50 
259 129 50 
12,204| 6,147 00 
254 1 Ae 
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TOWNSHIPS. 
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whose school 
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ship. 
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Rockford, . 
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Barch Run,....... 
Blumfield, .....0.. 
Bridgeport, ....... 
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Chesseming,...... 
Hampton,......... 
Kochville, ........ 
Saginaw City. ,.... 
Saginaw, ......... 
St: Charles,....... 
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4 39 29 5.0 8 91 06 
1 1 45) 36 5.5 2 2 170 50 
4\ 71 agy > 30 2 65 00 
5 2 253; . 219 4.4 4 5 516 75 
i 146} 98 4.5 1 2 351 00 
6 1 184, 143 6.3 1 8 371 50 
4| | 455) 192 5.2! 3 1 622 45 
3| 101) 61 6.2 3 3 235 50 
1 248) 132 8.0 1 1 345 00 
1 360 185} 10.2 2 2 860 07 
8 2 270} 205 5,0 1 s 624 47 
3} 121| 89 4.8 ‘| 119 75 
2 155} 74) 6.5 2 1 689 66 
Dae: Rea: 408| 5.8| >| 10} ‘1,830 06 
3) 105 6.0 4 21 00 
THe pk 385 346 6.3 5| 6 588 75 
4 1 416 227 7.0 5 1 657 25 
= m 3765| 2488 5.6 32 63 7,849 65 
SAGINAW 
5| 142} 973 3.2 5 137 26. 
2 ; 94} 12 3.0 1 89 00 
3} } 130 107 6.7 6 157 16 
1] | def eel? 1150 1 “| 1,975 16 
A 118 87 6.5 | 1 3 "044 70 
4 636 873 2.0) 4 9 1,756 40 
4) 87 11 3.0} 1 60 00 
1 425 10.0 1 3 843 00 
4} 187) 5b] 8.5 3| 4 118 00 
3] 838 82 9.5 ve 111 66 
3 117 38 5.0! 7 | 165 50 
1] 2 130 87! 5.7 3 1 344 00 
2 106} Sb. y. Bat 1} i 114 00 
1 . 19 15 3.0 1 19 50 
1 70 26 3.0 | 1 75 80 
al a 2930! Weel 5. ii 46 6,160 33 
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ba Purposes for which it cS Ee RC 1 
+. nnd raised, and the S z 2 | x 
be amount raised for 4 ¥ ae me 
5 ‘ bp =e e) 
a & each particular pur a | , g s | aS 
YE |p.” bf\ aa: 
ae Capt mee a | 2 a 25 
d = = o 
ae é Be |. Bg ae | y 
oe g 5 - a ra | a BS 
oka 3 3 ; Bote See PORE 4 bua 
Meh ah we bem wee eka} cee Tee 
rel eee mr tee: foc Be a3 mS 
5 = 3 a 3 S | es he “> 
2g] s.| 3 sae a if: 
a 424 3 + 2 } = 3 Ga 
eo rt cy a > 5 oo = g 
35 wea ee 5 a 5 ga 5 
= | “or ante” 8 3 E | 3 5 
 * a. 2, a ee a va Ri Aaa 
~ $970 00) $500 00 | 338 $300 21] 287 $143 50: 
20 10 00 
| | 610 32 154} 77 08 
970 00} 500 00} | 338] 910 53] 4611 230 50 
COUNTY. 
146 00} 75 00 28 38 19 9 50 
- 94 00 3 83 71.00} 172 54 00 45 22 60: 
12 00 34 71 71 35 50 
202 00 33 62} 21050] 200 40 11 288 119 00 
632 00} 525 00: 176 00} 150 69 25{ 140; 70 00 
279 64 93 64 62 75] 12421! 267 113 39 184 92 00 
988 47}. 170 00 65 00 50 98} 110 200 78 455 227 50 
140 94 10 00 21 40| 208 52 20 101 150 50 
234 76] 180 248 124 00 
563 94 50 00} 14000) 400 210 80 360 180 00 
740 61] 529 49 45 65} 307 20 179 00 270 135 60 
112 50 34 04} 120 98 27]. 121 60 50 
562 64 5 50} 27916} 255 167 42 155 17 50 
610 89] 200 00 37 69] 615 94 +h, wale 209 00 
228 00} 180 00 | 108 06 105 52 50 
56 50 4100} 34773) 360 144 00 385 192 60 
763 85 205 00| 54 00 364 106 13 415 207 58 
6,116 98} 1,978 13! 449 492} 2,755 69! 2786! 1,435 30 a 1,865 00 
€OUNTY. 
95 48 6 00 87 92; 223 52 47 142} 71 60 
25. 00 25 00 24 00) 115 47 00 24 12 00 
30 00} 159 00 9 00 91 35} 160 46 10 130 65 60 
1,110 52 183 75| 298 443 45 646) 323 00 
331 14] 200 00 5 00] 12918} 235 71 50 118 59 90 
810 00} 150 00 45 00} 698 69} 90 310 36 626 313 00 
100 00} 100 00 144 80 23 11:50 
400 00 250 00 425 212 50 
136 27} 500 00 227 474 26 137 68 50 
610 68} 260 00 35 00} 24 00/ 66 268 68 70 35 00. 
267 00} 180 00 132 74 20 105 52 50 
140 00 80: 112 00 130 65. 00: 
123 00 16 00} | 320 i 53 08 
| 45 94 9 50 
nig __ 80) 43 00 0} 35 OO 
— : ' « vty cae a a be a re ne jer te rs SE ee ee 
AAT9 00} 1,640 <2! 2u1 00! L238-g0l 2001! 2,183 oul 2IT1i «1,885 S@ 
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‘Caledonia, ...05... 4| 1 492 391 6.6 3. 13 986 80 
Fairfield, 0.0.0... ae 90 72 5.8 ty 4 161 88 
Hagieton, ... ie. . ee 1| 63; fo| 4, | 2| 2 129 00 
WMiddlebury,-...0.. 6 172) 157 5.3 2 9 318 88 
New Haven,....... 4| 1| 87| 74 3.9 al 3} 248 60 
Ow0SS0, ...0 02005. 2 3 472 385 5.7 3 € 286 60 
EE Se cuneate ones 3| 2 179 130 7.2) Hl ; 366 36 
eases 0.225 Bee 2 1 90 78 5. 3} 2 223 00 
SCION sa Gudieeh ee .+ 3 3 98 106 6.1 Ba 3 272 25 
Shiawassee, ...... 4 2 459 349 6, 5 7 739 64 
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WOOICBiciss us sasciats 4 189 147 6.5 3 5 361 25 
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142 60 
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45 00 
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GARGS ae cd Gab eo 4} | 195 78 3.5 1j 3 164 08 
Ohind,....... 04 9 596 438} 6.9 6| 11 903 87 
ho a 5 392 345 7.4 3| 8 709 88 
Cane ee 6 344 294 5.4 4| 6 585 90 
Columbus, ........ 4 2 306 188 4.7 4 | 369 88 
Oottrelvilie........ 4 | 409 948 7.8 3| 3 557 81 
Himmet,....... 60+. 1 90) 41 4.0 1| y 86 00 
Greenwood,....... 1 50) 30! 3.0 1 26 00 
1 Re: ote 5 411 189| 8.6| 3 8 504 50 
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Total 1041. a1l = 7828). 286 6.0 52! 1271 = 12,288 68 
ST. JOSEPH 
Bart Oak,......... i Ae 1j 467; | 884 6.9) 2 7 836 50 
Cn | 7 3 487 431 5.8 7 10} 1,011 75 
Gonstantine, ...... 7 1 588 507 6.7 8 14] —-1,320 98 
Fablad,.c....<0c0. 6 4 330 257 By 3| 11 ‘520 25 
Fawn River,....... 3 2 212 200 5.01 1 327. 2 
Florence, ........ 51 4 3 352 254 7.7 6 898 58 
Plowerfield, ....... 5 1 368 299 5.6 5 q 599 48 
Leonidas, ......... 7 3 374 383 6.9 4 14 905 28 
Lockport,......... 4 3 631 512 7.4 5 10{ 1,290 72 
Mendon, .......... 5 1 317 293 6.9 4 7 697 72 
Mottvitle, ......... 3 2 277 205 8.0 4 4 585 0@ 
Nottawa,......... 5 31 B04 398] =. 5 12 1,507 16 
i eee: 4 4| 488 432 7.0 5 10 882 76 
Sherman, ......... 4 1) 181 164 6.0 3 391 38 
UREIB, Fs pss can see 4 1 416 194 6.9 6 10 987 05 
“White Pigeon,..... i 524] 805] —Ss«O8.8 : ‘ 683 26 
Total... 3.4.3 78! 341 6516] 5216 6.5 6 140'  18,4dd 84 
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FROM ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 
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a z re 
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papper See, ty Ey 
$420 00 $300 Of =~ $29. 90) 
200 31 75 00 10 0 
916 39} 295 19 58 31 
18 00 18 00 
647 64, 545 00 13 58 
271 00 26 19! 
488 60} 140 00 39 60 
162 00 87 00 25 50 
265 92 33 00) 
100 00} 100 00 
33 00 33 00 
302 50 180.00} 26 00 
557 67] 275 oo! 2 50 
128 82 3 00 
9 00 5 00 
258 al 309 00 62 00 
2,267 50 2,000 00 
467 10| 328 50 8 00 
967 87} 200 00 30 00 
967 72, 62:00} 27 00 


9 428 “le 432 6! 411 61) 
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102 34 [.. 28 84 
79 a 50 00 
1,003 17] 552 25) = 162 50 
665 72| 47671; 1468 
114 64 80 00 
397 23 - 650 


371 40 75 00 44 38 
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474 65 150 60 50 98; 





648 | 38 06 
164 50 17 00 
20 00 

501 25 00 
483 69} 25000] 25 75 
100 11 00 
iTL 08 160 97 
1,614 40} 1,500 23 93 











6,802 97; 3,003 96] 759 4s! 
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< z | 
$164°97/ 406) 
87.00] 169} 
83 92! 301 
41 87}. 308 
214 50| 478] 
77 28| 309) 
57 74; 313] 
73 30) 250} 
150 54} 389) 
| 57] 
35 00 
32 09 190} 
60 O11 135} 
39 00! 20a! 
50| 
/ | 
205 90 | 
881 69 
236 21) 350) 
110 37 508 
109 86 


2,661 16' 4560: 

















140 78 | 
5381 ft 302! 
105 48} 341 
104.84 37 
193 12} 635 
49 00} 398 
203 63} 400 
15 40| 518 
190 49; 386 
68 00 | 
459 62| 450 
170 96} 500 
127 91; 314 
236 96 

83 56| 227 
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a Comey sie 
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eA a e a & 
ab ga k= 5 
a | BS a 
‘s { $e 3a 
¥= ieee Faia 
b= a i 
RA. Ne 
< j % <q 
$165 37 412 $206 00 
123 20 190 95, 00 
174 66] 554 277 00 
85 47| 79 39 50 
307 6 596 298 00 
164 18 392 196 00 
88 451 244 172 00 
99 06 306 153 00 
212.74 409 204 50 
94 45 90 45 00 
50, 25 00 
411 205 50 
80 00 194 97 00 
147 75 mae 122 00 
100 90 43| 24 00 
84 42 00 
3TT 188 090 
801 400 50 
113 82 24 122 00 
1,193 60 1079 539 50 
71 51 303 151 50 
3,161 77 7207 8,602 50 
| 467 233 450 
439 243 50 
588 294 00 
203 0 285 142 50 
120 0 212 106 00 
425 1 3 176 00 
368 184 00 
374 187 00 
564. 96 631 315 50 
276 86 317 158 50 
253 126 00 
448 70 504 252 00 
287 79 438 244 09 
214 23 18). 90 50 
229 49 ts 208 00 
386 20 248 50 
3,155 ea = %,209 50 
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No. of districts : na , ee Za ga . 
* hose school- = ra | @ af g S 3 3 3 
houses are in| a3 ant Ole oor | s 
each town- ae ah ag 34 84 , ps 
ship. ie | S2 88 ‘3 Be Pas 
22 | 3% |.¢3 }sb 1s. 33 
re] aw nd = ont oF =| 
ge | es Bi “7 lf | es 
ra o el | oo So 2 5 2? oO @O aor 
TOWNSHIPS. 2 ae | wee g aue. g ; Ee 
2/2 | 28 | ge | ss | 88 | aso tee 
&, 4 ! tol s mu | - a one . ef 
2) | B27 83 pee | ses iste aE 
PA | 8 18a.) #e (Sef | ed eet 
2 | 2 | as | 28 | 2 | feb) Seb] Ss 
: | | s* | e° | 82 Pas | Seba 2 oe 
mut RS OPO a eS 5 
Pi Re PRE. 2 1 af 30} 6. 1 1 B78 00 
Arbel'a,......c60 ss 3 1] 175 139} 55) 1] 6 264 62! 
Beomark, ......\0» 2| 41 3 it 2 97 50 
Ellington,......... i | = 12 | 
Fair Grove,....... 4| 75 32 3 he 66 00 
Junietta,..... vee. Pp time 178| 128 5.71 1! 5 315 50 
Millington, ....... 3 1 23) 47| 3. | 1 19 50 
Sebewaing,.......+ 1 73| 10! 3.04 1 48 00 
Fuscola,......5. : 3 1 265) 253) 7.71 3 5 396 25. 
Total,....:.. alten el gone Regt) om | al ia 1,285 37 
VAN BUREN 
Almena, .......... | 5} 338) 332 6.3] 3 10 672 00 
Antwerp,.....s00.. 7| | 479) 467] 7.1 7 1 1,105 41 
‘Arlington, ........ 3} 2} 249 | 177} 6. | 8 6i . , 472 00 
Bangor,......cses. 3 128) 124 5.5) 3 4 298 00, 
Bloomingdale,..... 3 dy 169 106 5.5 ut 4 224 00 
Oolumbia,......... 5 155 148 4.8) 1 5 262 75 
Weearur,.... eee ve 5 1| 341} 245} 6.2) 2 7 197 19 
Deerfield, .... .... 4 53 | ' / 
Geneva, ....... ed 3 | 46) sel | 2 3 159 26 
Hamilton, ........ 6 239 205 re 2 5 437 56 
Hartford, ........ ’ 6 2| 290 259) 6.9 2 13, 610 20 
Meter, cin kee. 6) 1 245) 181) 5.6] 2 6]. | 384 00 
Lawrence, ........ | 8 348} 264 5.9 3 if: 794 00 
La Fayette,....... 5| 2 546 198} 6.9) 5 16; 1,281 00 
Pine Grove,....... Se at | 97] 93; 4,7) 5 185 00 
Porter, .... 20... ] 5 3} 819) 267 | 5.9 3) n| BLO 00 
South Haven,..... 2 168 128} 5.5 1 ‘| | 326 67 
Waverly,..... 0.005 2 4| 177 208 5.8 3 6} 473-5 
Total,....... 77|. 27) 4375) 3448} 5.4 43! 125) 8,942 53. 
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$ a was raised, and the 
3a amount raised for 
q each particular pur 
Be +l pose, 
45 ENTE, The 
I t 
| 
Be ae aes es 
id { ® cal 
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SE “ ee 
ge 3 $ 
> i} 
BS a 5 
oa | ° wm 
Ee = H 
oe |. 2 
+ oer 2 
r 
ed eee eee, at 
~~ $218 50; $201 00) $450) $54 56 501 $201 00 $4 50 
“128 00 | 33 10 
°53 59! 25 00 
27 37) 25 00 
951 50| 225 00 5 00 
55. 94} 8 00 
| 125 00 
108 52) 550 00 
833 33' §1,151 00] 50 60 
COUNTY. 
1,252 34; 1,018 50 35 00 
1 022 ao 700 00 45 25 
936 32 14 17} 
119 20| 3 00 
“231 67) 45 00 26 00 
106 38) 25 00 
628 30; 241 oo] 22 00 
75 00 
116 00 
419 00 180 00 8 43 
257 22| | 11 00; 
203 if 93 50 
303 1 58 00 
164 a 510 00 42 50 
32 50} | 
104 55; 19 00 
103 66 | 6 20 
177 77 
6,978 11{ 2,858 00} 325 5d| 
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raised by rate bill. 
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: of vols. in each township library. 
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f= of mill tax raised in each 
township. 
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ubeee 


| children on which public money 


has been apportioned. 














: of Primary School Interes 
money apportioned in 1858 





$54 56) 64).~—~~«$39 00 26 
35 62; 132) 93 00} 175 
102) 86 00) 27 
“i 69 00 | 
6600! 3| 64.29 35 
169 57| 00 178 
4 50} 23 
30 28 73 

$5 55) 244 117 27] 265 

a | 
365 ol 708 nel 488 77} 802| 

85 51) 363) 106 904 338 | 
501 17) 479) 

99 00, | 242) 

41 50, 280) 87 00) 128) 

600! 400) 78 90} 155} 
143 00) 199) 79 28) 155} 
244 64; 350! 119 84) 341 

_} 883) 297; 

42 88) 170! 81 07) 46 
164 90! — 470} 112 70) 206 
241.25] 841) 126, 13| 290) 
106 16) 495) 98 99) 236| 

7145) 878) 187 72 348 
316 12) 646 

55°25 ee 85 i ‘0 
148 21). 343) 4114 37 204 
132 00| 146) | 163 
107-41| 350; 107 17) 177 

2,701 40; 4838|° 1,386 28] 4241) 


$13 00 
87 50 
13 58 


17 50 
89 00 
11 50 
36 50 
132° 50 





401 00 


169 00 
239 50 
121 00 
64 00 
77 50 
77 50 
170 50 


“28 06 
103 00 
145 00 
118 00 
174 90 
273 60 
48 50 
147 00 
81 59 
88 50 


2,120 50 
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TOWNSHIPS. 


Ann Arbor City,... 
Ann Arbor,....... 
Augusta, . iy s.cne. 
Bridgewater, ..... 
MPORPET | c,: is suid eie.s'« 
WPECUOM s:., . Uses 
ESC a ae 
BOWES, is. . 35 cals shoaeine 
LPO: 5 :0/5%02id eines. 
Manchester. ...... 
Northfield, ....... 
Pitisield, | .\j6 ac. 
PORAOTAS oie «01g ch aloes 
BALMO SS sil osc ae 6' 
SSMBEOM, 00's gies e » 
SUPELIO?,-. .)s sje, 0 


Brownstown, .... 


Canton, ..... era isi 
Detroit City, ..... z 
Dearborn, ........ 
BHOGTISE yi. ae cis eisy ss 
Greenfield, ....... 
‘Grosse Point, ..... 


Haron, :,/.'. 3) 0 


Hamtramck, ..... 
Livonia, ..'.v7b003.5:. 
Monguagon, ...... 
NAMI, bois 3. a0. 5 


Plymouth, ....:. 


ROGMOTA, Loa « 
Romulus,......... 
Springwells. ...... 
Sumpter,/..i..0... 

TAP VOLG 'n's0 8 setae ole | 


Van Buren,...... 


houses are in 





No, of children in each Township be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 18 years. 
Whole number of children that have 
attended school during the year. 


Fractional Districts. 
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Whole Districts. 
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7 8 | 
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147 
399 
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that have been employed in each 
Number of qualified female teachers 


Township. 
that have been employed in each 


township. 


Average No. of months schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers. 
Number of qualified male teachers 
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| Parposes for which it 
a was raised, and the 
aan ‘ 
er | amount raised for 
3 3 each particular pur- 
BE pose. 
2a 
| 4 
a3 A é 
Ss dD ® m 
Aig 3 & 
Sm a i 
3% 3 g 
=e m 4 
=. Me ‘S 
® eo —_ = 
35 B 2 
i io} S 
= foal B 
$6,000 00 
1,305 18} $250 00 $80 88 
456 00 177 00 80 00 
297 69 150 00 55 00 
424 02 183 75 20.00 
145 82 104 00 
812 48 700 00 25 00 
241 34 57 98 
490 82 800 00 10 00 
380 be 89 60 
544 7 490 50 5 20 
1,218 54, 880 0) 78 25 
230 66 91 00 
734 90 104 90 
$,118 34] 2,500 00 181 65 
281 23 "181 23 24 00 
350 81| 233 88 
652 Ay 25 00 43 00 
819 Bo} 387 50) 244 00 
835 63 28 94 
3,156 79 | 1,051 76 
21,992 50| 6,224 981 2,608 44 
COUNTY. 
242 50 179 00 10. 00 
§2 50 919 
38,000 00} 18,000 00 
342 25 "883. 33 41 00 
342 00 150 00 35 00 
1,383 35 960 00 108 84 
445 00 51 00 
85 00 5 00 
431 25 10 00 
157 07 34 44) 
292 50 32 50 
600 34 587 80 28 00 
959 40! | 450 00 156 11 
1,080 961 265 00 8 43 
.3831 58 204 00 76 74 
275 00 240 00 
56 92 12 00 
126 00 8 00| 
118 tee 18 26 
45,521 67! 21,919 13 639 51 








Amount raised by raie bill. 
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603 17 
259 54 


7,263 88 


"51 44 
471 06 


364 31 


57 69 
20 00 
26 10 
20 00 
508 00 


946 52 
1,348 20 
296 80 
182 16 


120 42 
19 40 
486 11 


4,918 21 


Number of volumes in each Township 
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386 
487 


614| 
572! 





9105 





| 
| 715 


466 
473 
500 








| 8758 


8,111 15 


Amount of mill tax raised in each 
Township. 


$936 36 
594 56 
170 00 


256 00 
257 00 
315 00 
445 00 
130 00 
890 00 
250 00 
442 00 
438 40 
557 00 


320 00 
448 83 
281 00 
360 00 
400 00 

1,120 00 


i es rte fe ET 





216 xo 
174 96 
786 77 
322 24 
66 97 
882 46 
329 19 
209 ae} 
159 21 
ATL 4k 
282 35 
131 91 
500 00 
18 25 
52 93 
31 67 





4,637 


No, of children on which public money 





has been apportioned. 


Amount of Primary School Interest 
money apportioned in 1858 


pe oe 























1354 $677 06 
578 286 50 
318 159 00 
424 212 00 
388 194 0@ 
550 275 00 
319 159 56 
399 199 60 
315 157 50 
513 256 50 
434 217 60 
408 204 00 
336 168 00 
633 316 50 
829 414 50 
318 159 00 
458 229 00 
552 276 00 
285 142 50 
419 209 5® 

1473 736 50 

11,298 5,649 00 
416 208 00 
565 282 50 

12,668 6,334 00 
537 268 50 
723 361 80 
756 378 00 

46.26 313 00 
140 70 00 
576 288.00 
550 275 00 
436 218 00 
701 350 50 
954 477 00 
627 313 50 
426 213 
404 202 00 
184 92 00 
198 &S9 00 
4g2] 241. 00 

21,969] 10,984 50 
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: ‘ 5 a b> | ie o* 133 i sa 6 
See Abed ge tee eo oe 28 
Ble) ge | si) go \sbel wha ee 
= Ps cs ae of | ys! ,ag | a 
2 | 3} 82 | 28°] £8 |2eel4ee 9 
2) 3 sep yeP| 82) Bas) Gass of 
Bi ! ae a: E MAS ee é 
Allegan, ..... +s. ” 13; 4,028} «2,901; _—«*S. Sl; 122 $7,109 1i 
BAPE. 0. eee te 83 “| 4.054] ° 3,227; 5.8] 48], 187 8351 20 
Berrien, -......... 97| 17; 6,400) | 48691 5.51 61} 144 14'409 28 
Branch, .......... 96} 31/ 6,621; 5,670| 6.2} 70]. 169 12,267 68 
Calhoun,.......... 105! 44) 8,518) 6,855) 6.8] 118) 222) 19,296 07 
Css eee e sees cess oo] M4} 5,855) S840) 6.2 Til” 181 11/298 57° 
SHOYAN, » daiea' as pi { 114} 13 41 212 00 
Chippewa, sf... 1 521 | 135|) Ls pi 506 20 
OlityON,. 6 ees » so 79 18} 4,253} 3,037 iat 50 114 6,885 45 
Baton,’ jie ale eipresie.t 103 21; 5,404 4.321 5.8 60 HOE 9,632 25 
Genesee, .... 05... lol} 88} 7,815] °. 5889} 6.2) 78}. 175 151330 53 
Grand Traverse,... 6 381) 184 4.3) 4) 2 519 50 
Gratiot,........ eae] SE Mor ary: PESO Ti so ae a $88 41 
Hitisdale,......... 129|' 30} 8,581; “7,446] 6.8] . 88  203| 18,177 73 
9 
eee onal eC NN ME IM MR ce I 
Ingham,.......... 1 98) | 28, 5,868) 4,636) 5.7 60} 149 9,018 24 
Toute: see 90] 25 5,836] 4,416, 5.9 63, 187 10,478 37 
JaCKSOD,...4 +. Barshai 115 41) 8,520! 7,206} 6.8 114 180 20,812 95 
oa Regie i 27 6,917 | 57206 6.4 77 ~ 4 an 
GET a i 0 veitg aoe bee’ 6 i 8,659) 6,995 5.9 82! 2% 242 % 
eam a Gil 21; 4’198| 8 eel Bal 30 88 7/381 70 
LONG WEG , ec asi noe 115 50] §=12,599! ° “30 366 6.8 126 270 26, is 85 
Livingston, ...... | 97 33 5,755 5,237 6.1 79 1387 12,118 30 
Mackinaw,........ | 2 i 3241 170; 5.7 { 460 00 
MISICOMLD: cis kioelan'p.e,s 82 29) 7,649 556 6.7 1: 138 13,642 20 
Manistee,.?.... 2.0. 2 52 43 4, 1 104 00 
Manitou, ....+...- | 2 112 102| 3. 2 100 00 
Marquette;.. 3. ... 2 2$1 173 7.5 2 5) 446 42 
Mason, .5,-20i00.. 1 | 19 Hy PB 2 26 00 
NAGIING,... cea << 5 i 164 124 3.7 BY 6 364 25 
Moiitoe, ...,.0....) 88 4 7,396, 4,800] 6.3 67} 127 10,504 60 
Montcalm,........ 24 3 914 619 4.5 13 30 al 664 8 
Newaygo, .... 0... | 90 501 454, 4.2 5 2 1,003 06 
Oakland, .... 0... | 161} 63) 12,515) 10, cA 7. 159| 265) ~—-27,822 29 
Oceana, .. 6. & .s:. 1 H 23} 15 7.5 1 1 129 75 
Ontenagon,...... ‘ 3 461 205) 7. 3 i 904 00 
2 a Ce i, ‘oo 10 38,765 2,488 5.6 32 63 7,849 65 
Saginaw,..s0. ss... 343] +=. 2'980| —s«1,596| «6; 15} 46 6,160 33 
IATIEAG ss sc cere © 31 4 1,653 1 088 5.5 9 3T 2 9927. 12 
Shiawassee, ....... 66 18 8,951 3 300 5.7 51 96 6, 783 55 
Sti Oitair,..as2.,.. iat Gad] 7623) \eraB}’ “oe. 52| 127 12/289 69 
Pst dOSeph, it. 6. 78 34 6,516 5, Ga i) 67 aa - ae 84 
ARGGIA, weauietis’s « 23 5 927 685 4.5 8 9} 7 37 
Van Buren, Ueto sts s,s Tg 27 4,375 3,448 5.4 43 125}- 8 941 53 
Washtenaw,....... 1238 46 11,347 9 462 el 107 242 26, 940 52 
Way Gs sre aieieiot a 03 104 36 32,037 11 "444 6.5 102 188 33 "127 85 
fotal,.......] 2023] 825] 215,028, 162,950, 5.7] 2181] 4005| $423,129 22 
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{Purposes for which it was 
raised, and the amount 
raised for each particular 
purpose. _ 
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$6,102 46, $2,777 BA] $683 78) $1,569 02) 4,782) $2,215 68) 3,932) $1,966 00 
6,571 20] 2,988 12 230 99 2 3350 14; 3,698) 1,434 58 4,042 2, 021 00 
17,823 30 4,879 61 414 06 5 307 55| 6,141 4,056 42| 6,357 ° 18 "50 
9,045 92 4,593 76 1,011 03 3 804 80 5°385| 3,285 74) 6,685) 33317 50 
13,336 45 5,649 91 1,302 57| 7 621 83} 11,126 4,504 10; 9,026 4513 00 
7,02 77 3,164 50 395 50 3 464 95| 5,757 2,618 a §,217 2,608 50 
125 50 | 28 $4 11 16 70 35 00 
80 00 80 00 | | 400 100 60 521 260 50 
4,946 04] 2.688 89%. 527 90} 1.748 68 4645) 1,719 i8| 4,253} 2,326 50 
8,706 23] 3,649 42 818 95; 2,145 23) 5.497; 21585 467 5.4241 2712 00 
10,445 41 4,737 17 711 55 4,636 95) 4,572) 2,870 i 7,169 3,584 50 
519 50 650 OO} 2 00 207 98 185) 253 84 308 ocr) 00 
1,794 44) 1,222 50 78 19) 284 37| 528 388 26 734 367 00 
7.947 51 2,891 08 927 12| 5,318 34} 6,472 4,530 87} 8,564 4,282 00 
760 00! . 700 90} j 212 00 1 331 165 50 
+ \ 350 60 i 23, 135 80 88 44 00 
7,473 58| 5 110 50 429 07| 3,253 78] 4,400] 1,580 22 5,984 2,942 00 
7,270 6% 3,622 62 337 06} 3,309 87} 2,989| 1,996.87} 5,328 2,661 50 
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NOTE ON THE FOREGOING ABSTRACT BY 
COUNTIES. 


* 


In addition to the amount of Primary School money 
apportioned in 1858, on the Reports of 1857, as stated in 
the foregoing Abstract, there were supplementary appor- 
tionments, made pursuant to sec. 9 of “An Act Prescribing 
the Duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction,” 
(see Comp. Laws, p. 709,) as follows: 

To Holley, Oakland county, for error in the late appor- 


PHONON Ga A, Be dike ei hs hh Bela SRT RG pin I ae $32 50 
To New Haven, Shiawassee county, for do.,. 22 50 
To Caledonia, Shiawassee county, for error in 

the apportionment of 1856,... 0.00... ee ee 11 13 

366 13 — 
Amount stated.on page 618,..........- 000% 107,329 00 


Total amount apportioned in 1858,...... i! .$107,395 13 





NOTES ON THE SCHOOL INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 
FOR 1857. 


RemARK.—The reports of school inspectors received at 
this office are very generally so defective under some of 
the headings of the blanks furnished by this Department 
pursuant to provision of law, that no advantage would re- 
sult from an effort to embrace their statements in these 
abstracts. Their statements under these headings have 
hence been omitted entirely, except as referred to in the 
following notes, which have been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent by Mr. M. D. Osband, who has 
been employed in the office. 

The object of the preparation and publication of these 
notes will be attained, should they lead to the avoidance 
of like errors and omissions in future reports, and secure 
greater completeness in those that may hereafter be re- 
ceived at this office. 





ALLEGAN COUNTY. 


The reports from this county are generally full and in 
good condition. With the single exception of Pine Plains, 
each township possesses and reports a library. Three do 
not report any mill tax. The township of Dorr reports a 
mill tax amounting to two-tenths of a cent ($,002) only, 
which is evidently an error. 


BARRY COUNTY. 


The reports are generally well made. District No. 1, 
and fractional district No. 6, of Hastings, and fractional dis- 
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trict No. 10, of Prairieville, report schools, severally, 10, 
4 and 6 months taught by qualified teachers, but do not 
report any scholars attending them; which is a grave omis- 
sion. Four townships failed to report libraries, and two 
omitted to report a mill tax. . 


BERRIEN COUNTY. 


Districts No. 1 of New Buffalo, and Nos. 9 and 10 of 
Niles, report schools, but no scholars attending them. Two 
townships failed to report libraries, and one does not re- 
port a mill tax. 

This is one among the few counties that reported the 
amount of fines, penalties, &c., received from county treas- 
urer for the purchase of books for township library. Atl 
but three towns report under this head sums amounting, in 
the aggregate, to $194 87. 


BRANCH COUNTY. 


The reports from this County, with few exceptions, are 
made out with great care. Districts Nos. 3 and 4, in the 
township of Butler, and No. 14, in Coldwater, report eaeh 
a school, but omit to report the number of scholars that 
attended it. Butler does not report either a library ora 
mill-tax. | 

In the report from Girard, the name of the County does 
not appear, and the name of the township appears only 
with the date. This is a defect that always creates em- 
barrassment at this office. The name accompanying the 
date is often the name of the post-office, or some locality 
within the township differing from the name of the town- 
ship ; or, if itis the latter, there are, in several instances, a 
number of townships in the State bearing the same name. 
In either of these cases, it is difficult to give such a report 
its proper locality with certainty, and in the absence of 
accompanying documents, it is sometimes impossible. 
There are reports now in this office, of the above charac- 
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ter, bearing neither name nor date, that remain unattended - 
to, for the want of a knowledge of the locality they 
represent. 


CALHOUN COUNTY. 


The reports from this County are generally well made~ 
out. A few present evidences of inacuracies in the Di- 
rectors’ reports, from which they were drawn. In several: 
eases the reports do not give the number of children at-- 
tending school; and in one district in the township of. 
Clarendon, a school has been taught, but no teachers are 
reported. There appear to be two townships without.. 
libraries, and one failed to report a mill-tax. Marshall’ 
alone failed to report the amount of fines, penalties, &c., 
received from the County Treasurer, for the support of 
township libraries. The amount of these moneys, reported” 
as received by the other townships, is $380 95. 


CA8S COUNTY. 


The reports from this County, with few exceptions, ap-- 
pear to have been drawn with great care. Two districts. 
from each of the townships of Pokagon and Silver Creek,. 
report schools, but fail to report the number of scholars in- 
attendance. ‘Three townships fail to report, either libra- 
ries or mill-tax. In the reports from Porter and Volinia 
the name of the County does not appear. Eight town- 
ships report the amount of fines, penalties, &., received 
from the County Treasurer, to be $129 90. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 


In several districts, schools are reported, but the number: 
of scholars in attendance is omitted. And several teachers: 
are reported, without having received wages. All but 
three townships have libraries, and but one failed to raise 
a mill-tax. In the report from Bengal, the name of the 
County does not appear—neither the name of the town-- 
ship, except with the date. 
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EATON COUNTY. 


The reports from Eaton are well made out. In one dis- 


trict from each of four townships, no children are reported ° 


as attending their schools, and in one of them, a three 
months’ school is reported without teacher or teacher’s 
wages. In two other districts they report schools and 
teachers, but no teachers’ wages; in one of which they do 
not appear to have received any public money or raised a 
rate-bill. Eaton Rapids appears to be without a library. 
Neither Delta nor Eaton Rapids report a mill-tax. The 
name of the County does not appear in the report from 
Delta, and the name of the township only with the date. 
GENESEE COUNTY. 

The reports from this County are generally in good con- 
dition. _Those from the townships of Flint and Flushing 
do not exhibit the name of the County, and the name of 
the township appears only with the date. 

GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY. 


Reports from only four townships, containing six dis- 
tricts, have been received. They are usually full. Three 
townships report libraries, and but one a mill-tax. 


GRATIOT COUNTY. | 
The reports received from this County are generally in 
good condition. Two townships do not report libraries, 
and three do not report mill-tax. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY. 


With few exceptions the reports from Hillsdale are well 
made out. In the report from Reading the name of the 
County does not appear. In the report from Jefferson the 
Inspectors say, “the Directors’ reports were so incorrect 
that we are not able to make a full report.” In four dis- 
tricts where schools have been maintained, no scholars 
have been reported, and in one of them, its two teachers 
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do not appear to have received any remuneration. Hvery 
tewn has its library, and all but one have raised a mill-tax. 


IONIA COUNTY. 


The reports from this County are in good condition. 
Five districts, where schools have been maintained, failed 
to report the number of scholars in attendance. Three — 
teachers in one district do not appear to have received 
wages. Four townships appear to be destitute of libra- 
ries, and two do not report a mill-tax. 

INGHAM COUNTY. 

The reports are generally full. Four townships failed 
to report libraries, and five do not report a mill tax. In 
one district in Lansing, that supported a school eleven 
months, it does not appear that there were any scholars in 
attendance. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

A majority of the reports are made out with a good de- 
gree of care. That from Tompkins has not the name of the 
county upon it, and it is the only township that does not 
report a library. Four towns failed to veporta mill tax. 
Nine districts in the county report schools, but no scholars 
in attendance; two report schools but no teachers, and one 
a school and teachers, but no teachers’ wages. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 


Three reports indicate no township libraries; and two, no 
mill tax. A large deficiency in the directors’ reports is in- 
dicated by the fact, that eleven districts that report schools 
omit to report scholars attending them; and two, report 
schools and teachers, but no wages paid to teachers. But 
one township (Prairie Ronde,) reports the amount of fines, 
penalties, &c., received from the county treasurer. All 
the townships of the county should share equitably in this 
fund, according to the number of children within the legal 
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ages in each. This township reports $25 received from 
this fund. An equitable apportionment upon this basis 
would have given to all the towns of the county over $500. 
The other townships have failed to report any portion of 
such sum. 

KENT COUNTY. 


A majority of the reports are full, but there are some 
apparent deficiences. Two towns fail to report libraries, 
and four do not report the amount of mill tax. Some of 
the inspectors complain that the directors’ reports are too 
“meager” to enable them to make full reports. Four dis- 
tricts do not appear to have had any scholars attending 
their schools, and two do not appear to have paid their 
teachers. | 

LENAWEE COBNTY. 


The reports from this county are generally in the very 
best condition. In point of clerical skill some of them are 
really ornamental. But one exhibits marked deficiency. 
Four districts in Woodstock report schools, but no scholars 
attending them, and two failed to report teachers’ wages. 
Fractional district No. 3 of Blissfield, reports the unusual 
(and impossible) number of 17 months school in one year. 
One township failed to report a library and three, do not 
report any mill tax. | 

This is the only county, each township of which reports 
the “Amount of fines, penalties, etc., received from the 
county treasurer for the purchase of books for the township 
libraries.” The amount reported is $738 62: 

LAPEER COUNTY. 


Three township do not report libraries, and four failed 
to report a mill tax. The reports are generally full. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


The reports are in good condition. Each town reports 
a library. Three failed to report the amount of mill tax. 
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Three districts that supported schools failed to weport the 
number of scholars that attended them. 


MACOMB COUNTY. 


The reports from this county are well made out. Two 
townships report no libraries, and one failed to report a 
mill tax. Three districts report schools without atten- 
dants, and two, report teachers, but no teachers wages. 


MONROE COUNTY. 


Several reports from this County are defective. A few 
are made with great apparent care. Five townships failed 
to report libraries, and three, report no mill-tax. No 
scholars are reported in either of five district schools, and 
two districts do not appear to have paid their teachers. 
Ten townships report» the amount of fines, penalties, &c., 
received from the County Treasurer to be $197 02. 

OAKLAND COUNTY. 

The reports are in good condition, and appear to have 
been made with much care. In one of them the name of 
the County does not appear. Eleven districts failed to 
report the number of scholars attending their schools. 
. Seven townships failed to report libraries, and five omit to 
report the amount of mill-tax. District No. 5, in Farming- 
ton, reports seventeen months’ school during the year, 
which is of course an error. 

‘The amount of fines, penalties, &c., reported is $389 78; 
five towns did not report under this head. 


OTTAWA COUNTY. 


The reports from two townships do not exhibit the name 
of the County. Five townships do: not report. libraries. 
White River reports three districts that have maintained 
schools, but omit to give the number of scholars attending 
them. Six townships report $151 46, fines, penalties, &c., 
received from County Treasurer for purchase of library. 
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SAGINAW COUNTY. 


Saginaw City omitted to report the number of scholars 
attending its ten months’ school. Three townships failed 
to report libraries, and it does not appear that three town- 
ships raised a mill-tax. There has been $463 34 received 
of the County Treasurer, on account of fines, penalties, &c. 
Five townships failed to report under this head. 


SHIAWASSEE. COUNTY. 


A few of the reports from this County are in good con- 
dition, and manifest a good degree of clerical skill in their 
execution. Three townships do not report libraries, and © 
three failed to report’a mill-tax. Opposite fractional union 
district No. 1, of Owosso and Caledonia, in the column 
headed, “Total amount of wages paid to teachers in each 
district,’ the Inspectors of Owosso state that “The Di- 
rector refuses to make his report under this head.” This 
refusal might justify this Department in withholding from 
the district its proportion of the Primary School Money. 

But one township reports the amount of fines, penalties, 
&c., received from the County Treasurer. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 


The reports from this County are in unusually good con- 
dition. But one district in the County omits to report the 
number of scholars attending its school. Five townships 
failed to report libraries, and four do not report amount of 
mill-tax. Nine, report fines, penalties, &c., received, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $171 21. | 


8T. JOSEPH COUNTY. 


The reports, generally, are in good condition. Four 
townships do not report libraries, and six failed to report 
a mill tax. Four districts omitted to report the number of 
scholars attending their schools, and one of them failed to 
report the amount of wages paid to its two teachers for 
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teaching a six months’ school. The report says district 
No. 1 of Lockport, paid $200 of Public Money to unquali- 
fied teachers. By thus diverting the school funds from the 
object contemplated by law, the district officers became 
liable to a fine for malfeasance in office, and the district in- 
curs the liability of losing its proportion of the Primary 
School Money. 

Ten townships report the receipts of fines, penalties, &c., 
amounting, in the aggregate, to $250. 


TUSCOLA COUNTY. 


The reports from this county are not very full. One re- 
port has been received, bearing the name of neither the 
county, nor the township, nor even adate. It is supposed 
to belong to the township of. Ellington, of this county, yet 
of this there is no certainty. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY. 


The name of the county does not appear in the report 
from Decatur. In each of the townships of Lawrence and 
La Fayette, one district reports a school, but omits to re-. 
port the number of scholars in attendance. Three town- 
ships do not report libraries, and four do not report a mill 
tax. Six townships report an aggregate of $87 10 received 
from County Treasurer, on account of fines, penalties, &c., 
for the purchase of books for the township libraries. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY. 


The reports from this County are generally very full and 
in good condition. Every township, except Scio, Sylvan 
and Ypsilanti, has its library ; and all but Bridgewater and 
Scio report a mill-tax. Several schools are reported with- 
out scholars. Lima and Scio neglected to report the - 
amount of fines, penalties, &c., received from the County 
Treasurer for support of township library. The amount- 
reported in the other townships, is $248 93. 
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WAYNE COUNTY. 


Many of the reports from Wayne are defective. A few 
are full and were drawn with great care. Of schools re- 
ported, that omit the number of scholars attending them, 
Brownstown has four, Canton two, Livonia two, Nankin 
two, and Springwells one. One district in each of three | 
townships does not report amount of teachers’ wages. 

Dearborn improperly reports children from four frac- 
tional districts, the school-houses of which are not situated 
‘in the township. Nankin reports a school maintained in 
district No. 9, fourteen and one-half months, and Plymouth, 
in district No. 1, thirty months, within the past year. ~As 
‘there are but twelve months in a year, it is certain that 
‘these reports indicate severally, two and one half, and 
eighteen, more months than the schools could be taught. 

Fourteen townships report $602 52, from fines, penalties, 
&c., received from the County Treasurer. Sixteen town- 
- Ships report each a library and mill-tax. 


THE NEW COUNTIES. 


The reports from the northern and newer counties, are 
‘necessarily less ‘full and less perfect than those of older 
-counties. This is owing to the want of a more thorough 
-organization, and, also, to the undeveloped state of society 

and the country. But even where but one school can be 
maintained in a township, in many cases, it is kept up from 
‘6 to 12 months in the year. Ina majority of these town- 
ships they report libraries, some of which for size, would 
«compare favorably with those of older localities. 
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